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GENERAL  SUMMARY 


The  Twenty-First  session  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  was  Mr.  Erich 
Leinsdorf's  first  as  Director.  While  the  general  structure  of  the 
Center  did  not  change  conspicuously,  this  was  a  time  for  re¬ 
evaluating  the  functions  of  the  Center  and  implementing  the  ideas 
and  suggestions  of  the  Director. 

Since  Mr.  Leinsdorf  wanted  no  compromises  on  quality,  all  members  of 
the  Center  were  auditioned  prior  to  enrollment.  The  Orchestra’s 
cross-country  tour  enabled  the  Center  to  conduct  these  auditions 
throughout  the  country.  (Appendix  X-A) . 

Elsewhere  in  this  report  are  summaries  of  the  various  Departments, 
Seminars,  etc.  of  the  Center  which  reflect  the  thoughts  of  the 
Director  and  his  concept  of  the  role  played  by  the  Center  in  the 
over-all  training  of  a  young  musician.  Tanglewood  is  not  intended 
to  provide  a  music  education  in  an  eight-week  period,  but  it  must 
fill  a  need,  raise  the  standards  of  musicianship,  give  students 
new  ideas  and  expose  them  to  all  kinds  of  music  and  provide  them 
with  the  opportunity  to  work  with  some  of  the  best  musicians  in 
the  country. 

A  greater  emphasis  was  made  in  chamber  music  and  other  ensemble 
work  this  year,  in  order  to  help  a  student  decide  which  direction 
he  would  chose  for  his  musical  life. 

An  Advisory  Committee  was  formed  consisting  of  music  educators  and 
pedagogues  who  are  heads  of  major  conservatories  and  university 
music  departments  in  order  to  determine  precisely  what  role  the 
Music  Center  should  be  expected  to  play  in  the  education  of  young 
musicians  with  regard  to  specific  aspects  of  summer  music  study, 
how  it  relates  to  organized  music  schools  and  how  it  may  fill  the 
gaps  between  the  student's  formal  school  training  and  professional 
career.  (Appendix  II-B). 

Because  of  the  dearth  of  string  players  and  the  problems  of  modern 
string  teaching  in  this  country,  a  String  Symposium  was  held,  and 
a  representative  group  of  leading  string  teachers  and  performers 
was  invited  to  participate.  (Appendix  II-F). 

The  Twenty-first  session  of  the  Center  proved  to  be  a  very  successful 
one  due  in  great  measure  to  the  Director's  active  participation 
and  interest. 
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ADMINISTRATION 


DEPARTMENT  HEADS 


Erich  Leinsdorf,  Director 
Aaron  Copland,  Chairman  of 
the  Faculty 

Richard  Burgin,  Associate 
Chairman  of  the  Faculty 
Harry  J.  Kraut,  Administrator 


Richard  Burgin,  Dept,  of 
Instrumental  Music  and 
Conducting. 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assoc. Head 
Dept,  of  Instrumental  Music. 
William  Kroll,  Assoc.  Head, 
Dept,  of  Instrumental  Music. 
Aaron  Copland,  Composition 
Lukas  Foss,  Associate  Head  of 
Composition  Deoartment* 

Peter  Gram  Swing,  Listening  & 
Analysis. 


TEACHERS 


Ralph  Berkowitz 
Albert  Bernard 
Gino  Cioffi 
Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Florence  Dunn 
Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 
Everett  Firth 
William  Gibson 
Ralph  Gomberg 
Einar  Hansen 
Martin  Hoherman 
Paul  Jacobs 
Abraham  Kaplan 
Clarence  Knudson 
Alfred  Krips 
Eugen  Lehner 
Seymour  Lipkin 
Samuel  Mayes 
Rosario  Mazzeo 
William  McGowan 
Georges  Moleux 
Alfred  Nash  Patterson 
Ruth  Posselt 
Vladimir  Resnikoff 
Gunther  Schuller 
Stanley  Silverman 
Louis  Speyer 
James  Stagliano 
Roger  Voisin 
Sherman  Walt 
Yannis  Xenakis 
George  Zazofsky 
Alfred  Zighera 
Bernard  Zighera 


Chamber  Music 
Solfege 

Clarinet  and  Chamber  Music 

Viola  and  Chamber  Music 

Listening  and  Analysis 

Flute  and  Chamber  Music 

Timpani,  Percussion,  Chamber  Music 

Trombone  and  Chamber  Music 

Oboe  and  Chamber  Music 

Chamber  Music 

Cello  and  Chamber  Music 

Composition  and  Chamber  Music 

Choral  Music 

Violin  and  Chamber  Music 
Violin  and  Chamber  Music 
Viola  and  Chamber  Music 
Chamber  Music 
Cello  and  Chamber  Music 
Bass  Clarinet  and  Chamber  Music 
Chamber  Music 
Bass  and  Chamber  Music 
Choral  Music 
Chamber  Music 
Chamber  Music 
Composition 

Listening  and  Analysis 
English  Horn  and  Chamber  Music 
French  Horn  and  Chamber  Music 
Trumpet  and  Chamber  Music 
Bassoon  and  Chamber  Music 
Composition 
Chamber  Music 
Chamber  Music 

Harp,  Piano  and  Chamber  Music 
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SOME  STATISTICS  ON  MEMBERS  OF  THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


TOTAL  MEMBERS 


Sex; 


Men  (%) 
Women  (%) 

Age; 

Over  24  (%) 

20  -  24  (%) 

Under  20  (%) 


In  1S62  In  1963 


26  5  304 


52% 

57% 

48% 

43% 

35% 

36% 

47% 

43% 

18% 

21% 

(See  Appendices  I-A  through  I-C) 
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OPENING  EXERCISES 


The  Opening  Exercises  of  the  1SS3  session  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  were  held  in  the  Theatre  Concert  Hall  on 
Sunday,  June  30th  at  3:30  p.m. 

Mr.  Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.  welcomed  the  members  of  the 
Center  and  presented  a  capsule  history  of  Tanglewood. 

Mr.  Henry  B.  Cabot,  President  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Orchestra  spoke  about  methods  of  organization  and.  finance 
of  symphony  orchestras  around  the  country  and  made  a  plea 
to  the  Center's  members  when  they  become  established  in 
professional  musical  lives  to  remember  to  have  consideration 
for  the  hardworking  volunteer  music  lover  who  provides  the 
financial  support  of  the  orchestras. 

Before  Mr.  Cabot’s  talk,  Joseph  Silverstein  played 
Bach's  Sonata  in  G  Major  accompanied  at  the  harpsichord 
by  Seymour  Lipkin.  The  traditional  performance  by  the 
members  of  the  Center  of  the  Alleluia  by  Randall  Thompson, 
conducted  by  Lorna  Cooke  deVaron,  preceded  Mr.  Erich 
Leinsdorf's  address.*  After  Mr.  Leinsdorf's  speech, 
refreshments  were  served  in  the  garden. 

The  members  reconvened  in  the  Theatre  at  5  p.m.  where 
Mr.  Aaron  Copland  and  Mr.  Harry  Kraut  introduced  members 
of  the  Faculty  and  the  Administrative  staff.  Mr.  Kraut 
also  gave  a  short  talk  of  indoctrination.  Several  smaller 
meetings  of  the  Departments  brought  the  exercises  to  a 
close. 


(See  Appendix  II-A) 
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7. 


-  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  - 


At  Mr.  Leinsdorf's  suggestion,  an  Advisory  Committee 
Symposium  was  held  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
on  July  1,  1963. 

A  distinguished  list  of  music  educators,  covering 
a  wide  geographic  range,  were  able  to  attend. 

Their  agenda  covered  the  discussion  of  problems 
in  training  musicians,  the  contribution  that 
can  be  made  by  the  educational  arm  of  a  performing 
organization,  and  how  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
may  be  made  to  heighten  the  purpose  of  the  great 
music  schools. 

Many  worthwhile  suggestions  and  recommendations 
were  made  regarding  cooperation  between  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  and  the  various  schools  of  music  in 
universities,  conservatories,  and  music  schools 
throughout  the  country. 

The  general  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  the 
Advisory  Committee  Symposium  should  be  repeated 
next  year,  perhaps  with  a  smaller  working  group. 


(See  Appendix  II  -  B) 
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8. 

SUMMARY  OF  PERFORMANCES  AND  EVENTS  -  1963 

Professional  Concerts 

Berkshire  Festival  Concerts 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  24 

Berkshire  Festival  Concerts 

Tuesday  Series  -  Chamber  Music  6 

Open  Rehearsals  -  Saturday  mornings 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  8 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra 

Benefit  for  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  1 

39 

Berkshire  Music  Center  -  Members*  Performances 


Orchestra  4 
Chamber  Orchestra  2 
Chamber  Music  15 
Tanglewood  Choir  3 
Seminars  in  Contemporary  Music  6 
Composers'  Forums  3 
Fromm  Fellows'  Concerts  4 
Seminars  by  visiting  composers  2 
Seminars  by  visiting  BSO  artists  5 
GALA  -  all  Departments  4 
Jazz  Concert  1 


49 


Other  Events 

Opening  Exercises  1 

Advisory  Committee  Symposium  1 

String  Symposium  Sessions  3 

National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs 

Day  at  Tanglewood  1 

Members'  Parties  5 

Choral  Department  Parties  3 

14 

Other  Social  Events 

Advisory  Committee  Supper  2 

String  Symposium  Supper  3 

Faculty  Supper  1 

Party  for  Fromm  Fellows  and  members 

of  the  Composition  Department  1 

Foreign  Members'  Tea  1 

"  3 

TOTAL  110 


(See  Appendix  II-C  ) 


9. 


-  GALA  EVENING  - 


The  traditional  GALA  Evening  was  held  on  Wednesday, 
August  21st  for  the  benefit  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center.  Mrs.  Serge  Koussevitzky  served  as  chairman 
of  a  committee  sponsoring  the  GALA  Evening.  All 
Departments  of  the  Center  were  represented  in 
performances  beginning  at  4  p.m.  and  ending  with 
an  8  p.m.  concert  in  the  Shed  by  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  Orchestra. 

The  orchestra  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Richard  Burgin; 
Mr.  Moshe  Atzmon  a  member  of  the  Conducting  Class 
who  was  the  winner  of  the  1963  Leonard  Bernstein 
Prize?  and  Mr.  Paul  Capolongo,  winner  of  the  1963 
Koussevitzky  Memorial  Conducting  Prize. 

Prior  to  the  intermission,  Mr.  Leinsdorf  awarded 
the  prizes  for  the  1963  session.  Approximately 
2500  people  attended  this  year's  GALA  Evening. 

(See  Appendix  II-D) 

************ 

-  THE  BOSTON  POPS  AT  TANGLEWOOD  - 


The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  conducted  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Fiedler  appeared  at  Tanglewood  on  Wednesday,  July  31st. 
The  pianist  Leonard  Pennario  appeared  as  soloist. 

This  year,  the  proceeds  from  this  concert  benefitted 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and  there  was  an  estimated 
audience  of  over  12,000. 


(See  Appendix  II-E) 


10. 


-  STRING  SYMPOSIUM  - 


At  Mr.  Leinsdorf's  suggestion,  a  String  Symposium  was 
held  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  on  August  18  and  19, 
1953.  Outstanding  string  teachers,  performers,  and 
concertmasters  from  many  orchestras  were  able  to  attend, 
representing  a  wide  geographical  range. 

Their  primary  topics  of  discussion  were; 

1)  the  problems  encountered  in  teaching  basic 

techniques  of  string  playing,"  i.  e.  ,  mechanical 
and  musical  application;  and  physiological  problems 
and  their  relationship  to  basic  technique. 


2)  A  curriculum  for  the  applied  and  teaching  music 
major;  i. e. ,  consideration  of  essential  subject 
matter,  scheduling  of  curriculum,  and  correlating 
applied  and  teaching  curricula. 


It  is  hoped  that  through  the  views  of  these  experts  in 
the  field,  a  substantial  contribution  can  be  made  toward 
stopping  the  decline  in  the  study  of  stringed  instruments. 

It  was  the  general  consensus  of  the  participants 
that  a  symposium  of  this  calibre  should  be  repeated 
another  year. 


(Appendix  II-F) 


11. 


-  REPERTOIRE  SUMMARY  - 


Of  the  total  repertoire  performed  (336  compositions) , 
53%  (178  pieces)  were  by  20th  Century  composers. 


Of  the  works  performed  in  concert  (153  pieces) : 


32  (21%)  were  by  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Brahms,  and 
J .  S.  Bach. 

94  (61%)  were  by  20th  Century  composers,  leaving 
only  27  works  by  others. 

71  (4-4%)  were  by  living  composers. 

Of  the  works  performed  in  class  (336  pieces) : 

53  (15%)  were  by  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Brahms, 

Haydn  or  J.  S.  Bach. 

178  (53%)  by  20th  Century  composers. 

129  (38%)  by  living  composers. 


(  Appendix  III  -  A) 
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12. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC 


Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra 


The  members  of  the  orchestra,  approximately  110,  spent  an 
average  of  ten  hours  per  week  in  rehearsal.  They  presented 
four  concerts  during  the  eight-week  session,  and  the  group 
was  conducted  by  Richard  Burgin,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  and 
guest  conductor,  Eugene  Ormandy. 

(Appendix  IV-A-1  -  Schedules) 

IV-A-2  -  Programs) 

Berkshire  Music  Center  Chamber  Orchestra 


In  addition  to  the  regular  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra, 
a  chamber  orchestra  was  formed  which  performed  two  concerts 
and  was  conducted  by  nine  of  the  more  advanced  members  of 
the  Orchestral  Conducting  Department. 

(Appendix  IV-A-3) 


SEMINARS  -  Approximately  fifty  seminars  were  held  during 
the  eight-week  session  covering  performance  problems  in 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  Boston  Symphony  Orchestral 
repertoire  along  with  general  technical  and  mechanical 
problems  of  playing.  These  seminars  covered  the  string 
quartet,  string  sonatas,  wind  ensembles,  brass  and 
percussion  ensembles,  piano  and  harp.  Approximately  eight 
hours  a  week  were  devoted  to  these  Seminars. 

(Appendix  IV-B) 


CHAMBER  MUSIC  -  Approximately  seven  and  one-half  hours 
weekly  were  devoted  to  Chamber  Music  classes.  These  were 
coaching  sessions  devoted  to  the  intensive  study  of  works 
ranging  from  Bach  to  Webern.  Ensembles  were  formed  weekly 
in  changing  combinations  to  give  instrumentalists  broad 
experience  in  the  Chamber  Music  literature  under  several 
different ' instructors.  Fifteen  Chamber  Music  concerts 
were  held. 

(Appendix  IV-C-I  -  Weekly  Schedules 
IV-C-2  -  Programs) 


DEPARTMENT  OF  CHORAL  MUSIC 


The  Faculty  of  the  Department  of  Choral  Music 
were  Lorna  Cooke  deVaron,  Alfred  Nash  Patterson, 
and  Abraham  Kaplan.  In  addition,  visiting  faculty 
presented  lectures  in  vocal  techniques  and  problems 
of  performance.  The  visting  lecturers  were 
G.  Wallace  Woodworth,  Harvard?  Gregg  Smith  from 
California,  and  Paul  Calloway,  organist  and  chdir- 
master  of  the  National  Cathedral  in  Washington. 

In  addition  to  the  three  concerts  by  the  Tanglewood 
Choir,  this  group  and  the  Festival  Chorus  also 
participated  in  four  performances  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  Festival  Concerts. 

Seminars  were  conducted  by  the  faculty  ranging 
from  the  Baroque  period,  through  the  Romantic,  to 
20th  Century  choral  music. 


(Appendix  V-A  -  Schedules 
V-B  -  Programs) 


14. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  CONDUCTING 

ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING 


The  Orchestral  Conducting  class  provides  instruction  for 
young  conductors  who  have  already  had  some  training  and 
experience.  There  were  approximately  25  active  conductors 
and  5  auditors  in  this  class.  In  addition  to  seminars  in 
score  analysis,  Solfege,  and  repertoire  study  with 
Mr.  Richard  Burgin  and  Mr.  Erich  Leinsdorf,  they  were  able 
to  observe  the  guest  conductors  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  at  work — Charles  Munch,  Pierre  Monteux,  and 
Eugene  Ormandy. 

The  orchestral  conductors  were  also  members  of  the 
Festival  Chorus  and  participated  with  that  group  in 
performance  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Approxi¬ 
mately  40  -  50  hours  weekly  were  spent  in  the  various 
activities  of  this  Department. 

At  the  end  of  the  session,  it  was  felt  that  a  group  of 
between  25-30  young  conductors  is  too  unwieldy,  and  it  is 
contemplated  that  for  the  1964  session,  only  three  or  four 
orchestral  conductors  will  be  invited  to  attend,  awarding 
them  conducting  fellowships. 

(Appendix  VI-A  -  Schedule) 


Of  the  25  active  conductors,  nine  conducted  a  chamber 
orchestra  in  concert  during  the  season. 

(Appendix  IV-A-3  -  Programs) 


CHORAL  CONDUCTING 

Fifteen  members  of  the  Choral  Department,  in  addition  to 
being  members  of  the  Tanglewood  Choir  and  the  Festival 
Chorus,  also  participated  in  the  Choral  Conducting  Program 
under  the  direction  of  Lorna  Cooke  deVaron  and  Alfred  Nash 
Patterson.  They  met  several  times  weekly  for  class  work 
both  with  the  Orchestral  conductors  and  in  separate  session. 

Of  the  fifteen  active  choral  conductors,  four  conducted 
the  Tanglewood  Choir  in  concert  during  the  session. 

(Appendix  V-A  -  Schedules 
V-B  -  Programs) 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  COMPOSITION 


15. 


In  this  year's  session  of  the  Center,  there  were  eighteen 
members  in  the  Composition  Department  working  under  the 
direction  of  Aaron  Copland,  Lukas  Foss,  Gunther  Schuller, 
Paul  Jacobs,  and  Yannis  Xenakis,  visiting  Greek  composer 
from  Paris. 

In  addition  to  individual  study  with  members  of  the  Faculty, 
members  of  the  Department  also  participated  in  the  perfor¬ 
mances  and  rehearsals  of  the  Festival  Chorus  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Seminars  ranged  from  the  12-tone  and 
serial  techniques;  contemporary  orchestration;  electronic 
music;  and  composing  for  percussion  instruments. 

(Appendix  VII-A  -  Schedules) 

Composers'  Forums  were  held  which  were  chamber  concerts  in 
which  the  works  of  the  student  composers  were  performed, 
giving  them  an  opportunity  to  hear  their  own  compositions. 

(Appendix  VII-B) 

Seminars  in  Contemporary  Music  were  held  weekly,  hosted  by 
the  faculty,  by  way  of  prefacing  the  works  that  would  be 
performed  by  the  Fromm  Fellows  in  concert. 

(Appendix  VII-C 

Fromm  Fellows  -  Through  the  generosity  of  the  Fromm  Music 
Foundation  of  Chicago,  we  offered  fourteen  Fromm  Fellowships 
to  a  selected  group  of  players  whose  work  is  the  function 
of  the  Composition  Department  and  who  specialize  primarily 
in  the  performance  of  contemporary  music.  In  addition  to 
attending  rehearsals,  seminars,  and  participating  in  the 
Composers'  Forums  and  the  Seminars  in  Contemporary  Music, 
the  Fromm  Fellows  also  presented  four  concerts  during  the 
course  of  the  summer. 

(Appendix  VII-D  -  Schedules 
VII— E  -  Programs 


Occasionally,  the  Department  of  Composition  required  the 
assistance  of  additional  players,  therefore,  members  of  the 
Department  of  Instrumental  Music  were  assigned  to  participate 
in  the  Fromm  Fellows'  Concerts  and  in  the  Composers'  Forums. 
This  enabled  some  of  the  members  of  the  Instrumental  Depart¬ 
ment  to  work  more  intensively  in  the  contemporary  musical 
idiom. 

(Appendix  VII-F) _ _ _ 

During  the  final  week  of  the  session,  Gunther  Schuller  whose 
interests  cover  a  wide  range  of  musical  activity,  presented 
a  contemporary  jazz  concert  with  the  Fromm  Fellows. 

(Appendix  VII-G) 


16. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LISTENING  AND  ANALYSIS 


Peter  Gram  Swing,  Head  of  this  Department,  was  assisted 
by  Stanley  Silverman,  Einar  Hansen,  Vladimir  Resnikoff, 
William  MacGowan  and  Florence  Dunn. 

Twenty-two  members  were  enrolled  for  the  full  eight-week 
session  and  thirty  short-term  members  ranged  from  a  two 
to  seven-week  attendance. 

The  eight-week  students  were  members  of  the  Festival  Chorus 
participating  in  the  rehearsals  and  performances  of  this 
group.  Of  the  fifty-two  members  in  this  Department, 
six  held  Berkshire  Scholarships  and  three  held  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  Family  Scholarships. 

Classes  and  seminars  were  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
repertoire  of  all  of  the  performing  organizations  of  the 
Center  as  well  as  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Students  attended  classes  in  Solfege  and  had  Chamber  Music 
assignments  both  in  vocal  and  instrumental  workshops. 


(Appendix  VIII  -  A  -  Schedules 

VIII  -  B  -  Chamber  Music  Assignments 

VIII  -  C  -  Reading  and  Listening  Assignments. 


17. 

SUMMARY  OF  MISCELLANEOUS  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  CENTER 

SEMINARS  BY  VISITING  ARTISTS  - 


At  Mr.  Leinsdorf's  suggestion,  artists  appearing  as  soloists 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  Festival  concerts 
were  asked  if  they  could  participate  in  presenting  special 
seminars  to  the  enrollment  of  the  Center.  The  subject 
matter  to  be  discussed  was  left  entirely  to  the  discretion 
of  the  artist — repertoire,  technique,  problems  and  rewards 
of  the  professional,  etc.  The  wholehearted  response  from 
these  visiting  artists  was  most  gratifying  and  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  such  artists  as  Phyllis  Curtin,  Malcolm  Frager, 

Lorin  Hollander,  John  Browning,  Henryk  Szeryng  as  well  as 
Eugene  Ormandy  who  worked  with  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
Orchestra  was  most  appreciated. 

SOLFEGE  -  A  course  in  Solfege  was  offered  to  members 
the  Departments  of  the  Center  and  was  ably  taught  by 
Mr.  Albert  Bernard  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Solfege  classes  were  well  attended,  despite  the  heavy 
load  of  the  student  enrollment. 

PORTNOI  LECTURES  - 

Mr.  Henry  Portnoi  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  presented 
a  series  of  lectures  an  hour  before  each  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  Orchestra  concerts.  These  lectures  were  devised 
to  give  the  audience  an  oral  as  well  as  aural  analysis  of 
the  music  that  would  be  performed  that  evening. 

With  the  help  of  an  assistant,  letters  were  sent  to  the 
visiting  camp  groups  who  were  Friends  of  the  Center  and  the 
lectures  were  publicized  in  advance  of  each  concert.  It  was 
interesting  to  note  that  toward  the  end  of  the  session, 

Mr.  Portnoi  was  attracting  a  more  adult  audience  to  these 
sessions,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  lecture  series  can  be 
continued  another  year. 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  LIBRARY  - 

Miss  Elizabeth  Burnett  was  again  Librarian  working  with  two 
assistants.  The  library  was  open  between  forty  and  fifty 
hours  weekly  for  the  benefit  of  the  faculty  and  students, 
providing  them  with  scores  and  parts  for  Chamber  Music 
Assignments  and  also  maintaining  the  record  and  listening 
equipment. 

In  addition  an  Orchestral  Repertoire  Library  was  maintained 
in  the  Main  House  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  James  Whi taker? 
and  a  Choral  Repertoire  Library  was  maintained  in  the  East 
Barn  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  Pierpont. 
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1963  -  SUMMARY  OF  SCHOLARSHIPS-  AWARDS  -  PRIZES 
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19. 


DORMITORIES  -  19S3 


The  Lenox  School  buildings,  St.  Martins,  Clipston, 
Schermerhorn,  North,  South  and  West  Cottages,  were 
dormitories  for  the  women. 

The  Windsor  Mountain  School  dormitory  buildings  were 
mens'  dormitories.  For  the  first  time  married  members 
of  the  Center  were  housed  at  Windsor  Mountain  School. 
One  staff  member  occupied  Hawthorne  Cottage;  seven 
lived  at  Windsor  Mountain  School;  eleven  guides  were 
also  housed  at  Windsor  Mountain.  Eight  members  of 
the  Center  occupied  the  East  and  West  Tanglewood  Barns, 
while  four  lived  in  tents  at  the  Lakefront. 

Members  of  the  Music  Center  in  the  Dormitories; 

Windsor  Mtn.  Married  at 
Lenox  School  S chool _  Windsor  Mtn. 


8  Weeks  81 

7  "  2 

S  "  5 

5  " 

4  "  3 

3  " 

2  "  11 

1  "  3 


92  16 

5 
2 

1  1 

4  1 

3  3 

5 
1 


Wives  and  Children  —  non-members  but  living  at 
Windsor  Mountain  Dormitory  - 


8  weeks 

8  "  -  children 

1  " 

TOTALS; 

Lenox  School  -  105  +  The  Whitaker  Family 


6 

2 

2 


Windsor  Mtn. 


146  +  The  Knieter  Family,  Staff  and 
Guides. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Whitaker  -  Supervisors,  Lenox  School 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Knieter  and  Mr.  Stanley  Silverman, 
Supervisors  at  Windsor  Mountain  School. 
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20. 


SUMMARY  OF  AUDITIONS  -  1963 


Audition  Citv 

#  Auditioned 

#  Acceptable 

Albuquerque ,  N.  Mexico 

5 

3 

Boston 

60 

46 

Chicago 

21 

14 

Hartford,  Connecticut 

2 

1 

Kansas  Citv,  Missouri 

10 

8 

Los  Angeles 

10 

8 

Minneapolis 

8 

4 

New  York  City 

89 

66 

Oklahoma  City 

10 

7 

Philadelphia 

14 

10 

Portland,  Oregon 

5 

2 

San  Diego,  California 

2 

2 

San  Francisco 

7 

2 

Seattle,  Washington 

n 

u 

6 

Washington,  D.  C. 

37 

22 

Winnipeg  -  Canada 

1 

1 

(Appendix  X-A  -  Audition  Report  Form) 


_ BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

Income  and  Expense  Statement  -  1962/63 
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BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  DIRECTOR 

TANGLEWOOD  —  LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 

iiiiiJiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiuiiiiiHiiiiiiiMiMiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiH 

STUDENT _ L_T_  ST--1963 


ABEL,  Strother  Harlyn 
ALBANO,  Annette  Frances 
ALBRIGHT,  William  Hugh 
AMADEO,  Maria  de  Lourdes 
ANDERSON,  Pearl  E. 
ANTONELLI,  Roland  Gilbert 
ARMSTRONG,  Carolyn 
ARUGA,  Makoto 

ATZMON ,  Mo she 
AV ED IS IAN,  Edward 
AVNI,  Tzvi  Jacob 
AYYANGAR,  Ranganayaki 


1443  Mariposa  Way,  Led:* ,  California 
32  Benton  Ave. , Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

37  Yale  Terrace,  West  Orange,  N„J. 

1613  San  Mateo  St.,  Santurce,  Puerto  Rico 
19  Peterson  Avenue,  Clifton,  N.  J. 

139  Almy  Street,  Providence,,  R.I. 

Route  1,  Box  129,  Rpclty  Pt.  No. Carolina 
174  Shimonishijo,  Shiojiri-shi, 

Nagano  Prefecture,  Japan 
39  Jehuda-Halevy  St, ,Tel-Aviv,  Israel 
575  Broadway , Pawtucket,  R.I. 

500  West  End  Ave.,  New  York  24,  N.Y. 
207-B,  Lady  Jesangir  Road,  Matunga 
Bombay  19,  India 


L  &  A 
L  &  A 

Composition 
Piano 
L  6c  A 
L  6=  A 
Choral 
T  6c  Perc. 

Orch.Cond. 

Fromm 

Composition 
L  6c  A 


BAILEY,  Robert  Edwin 
BATRSTOW,  Douglas  Wtu. 
BARRY,  Jane  Anne 
BAUER,  Hans 

BAUER,  Mrs.  Hans  (Luba) 
BAUER,  Harold  Gene 
BAUM,  Barbara  Joan 
BELINIC,  Susan 
BENX,  Lawrence  Hamilton 
BERGAMO,  John  Joseph 
BERYK,  Sophia  Vera 
BEST,  E.  Crawford 
BINKLEY,  George  T. ,111 
BISHOP,  Elizabeth  Helen 
BLACKLOCK,  Nancy  Jeanne 
BIACKWELL,  Virgil  Dale 
BLAIR,  Virginia 
BLINDER,  Amy  Sue 
BONNIN,  Reginald  B. 
B0RR0R,  Ronald  Allen 
BULGARELLI,  Diane  Marie 
BURKE,  Richard 
BUTLER,  Mrs.  Rosetta  K. 


302  N.  Orchard  St.,  Northfield,  Minn. 
109  Carson  Avenue,  Dalton.  Mass. 

406  Lingle  Land,  Midland,  Michigan 
27  Bennett  Ave.,  Guelph, Ontario, Canada 

l  11  f  i  .3 

1578  Oak  Street,  Evanston,  Illinois 
70-01  113th  St.,  Forest  Hills  75,  N.Y. 

115  St„Ma"ks  Place.,  Rosl/n  Heights,  NY 
Willin','.  Sc.,  Vineyard  Haven, Maes, 

335  Palisade  Avp.„ ^Cliff side  Park,  N.J. 
Pemberton  Drive,  Salisbury,  Maryland 
46  Prince  Street,  Attleboro, Mass. 

1617  Graybar  Lane,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

83  Riverdale  Road,  Park  Ridge,  N0Hersey 
610  Cathedral  St„,  Baltimore,  Maryland 
1818  Magnolia,  La  Marque,  Texas 
113  West  North  Ave.,  Belton, Missouri 
15  Warner  Road,  Maplewood,  New  Jersey 
27  Winter  Street,  SkowJjegan, Maine 
1076  Sylvan  Drive,  Wilmington,  Ohio 

23  Hpwe  Road,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

24  Melton  Road,  Brighton,  Mass. 

96-10  57th  Ave.,  Flushing  68,  N.Y. 


Trombone 

Oboe-E.H. 

Cello 

OrchCond. 

Piano 

Orch.Cond. 

L  6c  A 

Fromm 

Trombone 

Fromm 

Choral 

Bassoon 

Violin 

Bassoon 

Viola 

Clarinet 

French  Hoen 

Viola 

Perc, 6c  T. 

Trombone 

String  Bass 

Choral 

L  6c  A 


CALABRESE,  John  A. 

CALE ,  John  D. 

CANNON,  Judith  L. 
CAP0L0NG0,  Paul 
CARROLL,  David  H. 

CELIS ,  Elisa  Carolina 

CHEEK,  Mrs.  Ruby 
CHEN,  Min-Teng 
CHRISTOFF,  Dimiter 
CLEVE,  Shelley  J.  Mrs. 
COHEN,  Judith  Sheila 


661  Tenth  St.,  Brooklyn  15,  N.Y. 

237  Cwmamman  Road;  Garnant,  Aramancord 
Cams,  South  Wales,  Great  Britain 
4151  Wabash  Ave. ,Sas3iego  4,  Calif. 

10  Rue  Jean  Pierre  Timbaud, Paris , France 
47  Surrey  Circle.  Tonawanda,  New  York 
155  East  47th  St.,  Aot.  3-B,  N.Y.City 
from  Caracas,  Venezuela 
Box  148,  Danville,  Kentucky 
Taiwan 

Rodosto  Str.  1,  Sofia  8,  Bulgaria 
149  West  108th  Street,  New  York  City  25 
5715  Rand  Ave., Cote  St.  Luc, Montreal, 

Canada 


Violin 

Composition 

Viola 

Orch.Cond. 

Fromm 

L&A 

L  6c  A 
L  6:  A 
L  6c  A 
Violin 
L  6<  A 


COLE,  Brenda  Ann 
COLE,  Carolyn  S. 

COLE,  David  Wallace 
COMET,  Catherine  C, 
COOK,  Jeff  Holland 
COREN,  Daniel  Henry 
CRITELLI,  Mary  Frankie 
CROWE,  Paul  Michael 
CUNNINGHAM,  James  E. 
CUSHMAN,  Kenneth  Paul 
CUSTER,  Stephen  H. 
CZAJKOWSKI,  Michael 


57  Lyndale  Street,  Manchester,  Conn.  Choral 

4  Franklin  Road,  Lexington  73;  Mass.  Choral 

1017  Keystone  Avenue,  Upper  Darby, Penn.  Cello 

5  Place  du  President  Mithouard, Paris  7, France  L  &  A 
1236  Fairview  Ave. ,Park  Ridge,  Illinois  Orch.Cond. 
750  Kappock  Street,  New  York  63,  N.Y. 

209  South  29th  St.,  Billings,  Montana 
79  Coddington  St.,  Quincy,  Mass. 

815  Ruble  Avenue,  Belpre,  Ohio 
134  Mountain  Drive,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

275  Lowell  Ave.,  Newtonville,  Mass. 

1932  E. Kenilworth  Place, Milwaukee,  Wise. 


Choral 

Violin 

L  &  A 

Choral 

L  &  A 

Cello 

Orch.Cond. 


DAVIS ,  Bonnie  Lynn 
DAWSON,  John  William 
DEITCHMAN ,  Sheila  Rosalyn 
deLACERDA,  Osvaldo  Costa 

DEL  TREDICI ,  David  Walter 
DEUTSCH,  Ira 
DIAKOFF,  Irene  Victoria 
DINERSTEIN,  Norman  M. 
DINERSTEIN,  Nelga  (Mrs.  N. , . 
DiPETRILLO,  John  Anthony 
DISPENZA,  Florence 
DOWD,  Ronald  H. 

DOYLE,  Paul 

DURSCHNITT,  Joy  Roseann 


47  Texel  Drive,  Springfield  8,  Mass. 

Box  246,  Lumber  City,  Georgia 

43  Warren  Street,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Rua  Amaral  Gurgel,  59-Apto  21 

Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 

147  West  85th  St.,  New  York  24,  N.Y. 

Box  415,  Woodstock,  New  York 
36  Summit  Ave. , Brookline  46,  Mass. 

19  Srosvenor  Street,  Springfield, Mass. 

^  ; 5  ii  ti 

153  Sandringham  Ave0 , Providence,  R.I. 

326  Niagara  Street,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

44  Swett  Avenue,  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire 

72  Fairway  Road,  Chestnut  Hill  67,  Mass. 

73  N.  Parkview  Avenue,  Columbua  9, Ohio 


L  &  A 
Choral 
Choral 
COMpos ition 


Composition 
Oboe 
Choral 
Composition 
Choral 
Trumpet 
L  &  A 
Fromm 
L  &  A 

French  H0rn 


EISENBERG,  Lois  Beth 
EKSTRAND,  Mariann  Lee 
ELLISON,  Paul  BanHorn 
ENGELHARDT,  Douglas  G. 


11  Mayhew  Avenue, Larchmont,  New  York 
1628  Dauphin  Ave.,  Wyoraissing,  Penn. 
811  West  4th,  Portales,  New  Mexico 
239  St. James  St.,  Mansfield,  Penn. 


Bassoon 
L  &  A 

String  Bass 
Orch.Cond. 


FACEY,  Thomas 
FAGEN,  David  L. 

FAR.BER,  Barry  Evan 
FAXON,  Emily  B. 

FERNANDEZ ,  Nohema  Del.C. 
FETTER,  George  Steven 
FLAKSMAN,  Michael  A. 
FLINT,  Charlotte  E. 

FLORY  ,  Frances  Ann 
FOGLER,  Adrienne 
FONTANA,  Marilyn  Joan 
FORNOFF,  Jane 
FRANK,  Janet  E. 

FRANKEL,  Phyllis 
FREEDMAN ,  Clara  Brina 
FREEMAN,  William  W.K. 
FRIEDMAN,  Jonathan  Irwin 
FRISCH,  Richard  S. 

FUJII,  Masako 
FULLER,  Robert  Scott 


2655  Carlton  Place, Riverside,  Calif.  Orch.Cond. 

1581  Old  Mill  Rd.,Lake  Forest, Illinois  L  &  A 

1511  Hampden  Blvd. , Reading,  Penn.  Piano 

145  Middlesex  Rd. , Brook line,  Mass.  Violin 

534  W. Belmont  Avenue, Chicago  14,  Ill.  L  &  A 

3300  Elizabeth  Lake  Rd. , Pontiac, Michigan  Orch.Cond. 

405  Somerset  Road,  Akron  13,  Ohio  Cello 

Brooks  School,  North  Andover,  Mass.  L  &  A 

144  Edgemont  Rd. ,Scarsdale,  New  York  Choral 

930  Grand  Concourse,  New  York  51,  N.Y.  L  &  A 
266  Main  Street,  Lee,  Mass.  L  &  A 

2249  Meadowwood  Drive,  Toledo, Ohio  L  &  A 

3133  Oliver  Street,  N.W. ,  Wash.  15,  D.C.  Cello 
42  Welland  Road,  Brookline,  Mass.  L  &  A 

4022  Hillman  Avenue, Bronx  63,  New  York  L  &  A 
31  Warren  Street,  Salem,  Mass.  L  &  A 

3520  Davenport,  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  8,  D.C.  Bassoon 

610  West  113th  Street,  New  York  25,  N.Y.  Choral 

101  West  78th  St.,  Apt.  64,  New  York  City  Violin 
501  West  113th  St.,  Apt.  8-C,  New  York  25.  Choral 


GAGLIANO,  Sandra  Renne 
GARBER,  Donna  Marie 
GARCIA,  Norma  F. 

GIBBS,  Michael  Clement 


517  East  77th  St.,  New  York  21,  New  York 
197  West  27th  Street,  Holland, Michigan 
1712  No.  16th  St.,  Arlington  9,  Virginia 
27  Enterprise  Rd. , Highlands, Salisbury, 
Southern  Rhodesia,  Africa 


Choral 
T.  &  Perc. 
Violin 
Composition 


GIBLIN,  John  Thomas 
GIBSON,  Jerre 
GILBERT,  Steven  Edward 
GILLETTE,  John  Carroll 
GOLDSMITH,  Kenneth  M. 
GOLDSMITH,  Pamela 
GOODMAN ,  Susan 
GRAVIN,  Ginger  Dreyfus 
GREGORIAN,  Leon 
GRIFFIN,  Charles  Ellis 
GRILLO,  August 
GROOM,  Howard  Eugene 
GUEZEC,  Jean  Pierre 


60  Lexington  Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 

14  Slaytonbush  Lane,  Utica,  New  York 
915  East  7th  St.,  Brooklyn  30,  N.Y. 

506  West  St.  John,  Girard,  Kansas 

803  West  End  Ave.,Apt.  605,  New  York  City 

;  i  II  II  1  31  n  I*  »*  M 

591  Grenville  Ave.,West  Englewood,  N.J. 
330  Edwards  Drive,  Fayetteville,  N.Y. 

136  Langdon  Avenue, Watertown  72,  Mass. 
1811  N.W.  17th  St., Oklahoma  City  6,  Okla. 
570  Fargo  Avenue,  Buffalo  13,  N.Y. 

99  Whitcomb  Drive,  So.  Lancaster,  Mass. 

18  Avenue  de  Bal-Air,  Paris  12,  France 


Fr.  Horn 

Violin 

Composition 

Bassoon 

Fromm 

Viola 

Fromm 

L  &  A 

Orch.Cond 

Viola 

Flute 

Choral 

Compos  iticr. 


HALPERIN,  Laurie  Rose 
HANKS,  Thompson  W., Jr. 
HARRIS,  Leigh 
HART ZELL,  Richard  L. 
L.EINEN,  Barbara  A. 
HF.NNAGIN,  Michael 
FF.oTER ,  Francis  W. 
IIIRAI ,  Ko 

HOFFMAN,  Merle  Holly 
H0RTH,  Aliche  Q, 

HUNT,  Darrold  Victor 


969  Park  Avenue,  New  York  28,  New  York  Choral 
3065  Harrison  St.,  Beaumont,  Texas  Tuba 

2748  Edgehill  Rd. , Cleveland  Heights, Ohio  L  &  A 
Coe  Cottage,  Oyster  Bay,  New  York  Choral 

Marior.svi  lie,  Missouri  Violin 

3500  Henrietta  St.,  La  Crescenta,  Calif.  Composition 

109  Homestead  St.,  D  orchester.  Mass.  Choral 

15  Motoiwai-cho,  Kanda,  Chiyo-Ku, Tokyo  Viola 

141-05  Pershing  Crescent,  Jamaica  35,  N.Y.  L  &  A 
20  Hemenway  Street,  Boston  15,  Mass.  Choral 

283  Cottage,  New  Bedford,  Mass.  Choral 


IICENOUCHI ,  Mutsuko 
IRISH,  Jon  Richard 


1278-6  Zaimoku-za  Ranbashi,  Kamajura,  Violin 

Kanagawaken,  Japan 

1214  Lawrence  Ave. ,  Leavenworth, Kansas  Trumpet 


JACKSON,  William  I. 
JAKUC,  Monica  Mary 
JANCWSKY,  Maxim  DuB. 
JENSEN,  Eric  C. 
JENSEN,  Harold  G. 
JESTER,  Elizabeth  Ann 
JOHNSON,  Sharon  Kay 
JOLLES ,  Jerome 
JONES ,  Janice  Annette 
JONES,  Joel  Earl 
J0N$S ,  Roland  Leo 
JORDAN,  Lawrence  R. 
JORGENSEN,  Paul  G. 


2551  Mickle  Ave.,  New  York  69,  New  York 
56  Eastern  Parkway , Newark ,  New  Jersey 
33  Walker  Lane,  Bloomfield,  Conn. 

1354  12th  St.,  North,  Fargo,  No. Dakota 
7219  N.  Damen,  Chicago,  Illinois 
1257  Hawthorn  Rd. , Schenectady  9,  N.Y. 

72  Wadsworth  Terrace,  New  York  40,  N.Y. 
101  West  12th  St.,  New  York  11,  New  York 
2111  Denham  Ave.,  Columbia,  Tenn. 

R.  R.  #3,  Middletown,  Ohio 
607  W.  Davis  St. ,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
2435  So.  St.  Paul  St., Denver  10,  Colorado 
Box  365,  Centerville,  Utah 


Orch.Cond 

Piano 

String  Bass 
Cello 
Cello 
Choral 
Fr.Horn 
Choral 
Choral 
Choral 
Violin 
Flute 
Viola 


ICAIN,  Dennis  C. 

KAIN,  Sheila  Maureen 
KALLUS,  Miriam 
KEETBAAS,  Dirk 
KEMPER,  Johanna  B. 
KENLEY,  McDowell  Eugene 
KERSHAW,  Stewart  B. 
ICETCHAM,  Charles  F.,Jr. 
KIM,  Won-Mo 
KINGETT,  Joanne  C. 

KNAPP,  Virginia  Steele 
KNOTT,  Peter  B. 

KOGAN,  Alice 
KORN,  A.  Toby 


233  Sycamore  St.,  East  Aurora,  N.Y.  T  &  Perc  & 

Fromm 

n  „  «,  -  .  "  Choral 

333  East  80th  St.,  New  York  21,  New  York  L  &  A 

2708  Assiniboine  Ave. , Winnipeg  12;  Manitoba  Orch.Cond. 
Kemper  Hill,  Springfield,  Tennessee  T  &  Perc. 

3223  Pershing  Drive,  S.E.,  Albuquerque, N.M. Trombone 
81  Dollis  Park, Finchlet, London  N.3.Eng.  Orch.Cond 
4789  Harbinson  Ave., La  Mesa,  Calif.  Orch.Cond 

159-00  Riverside  Drive  West,  New  York  32,  Violin 
311  Edinburgh  St. , Fredericton,  New  Choral 

Brunswick,  Canada 

3  Graraercy  Park,  New  York  3,  New  York  Choral 

12  Congress  Street,  Pittsfield,  Mass.  L  &  A 

55  Calhoun  Ave.,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y.  Flute 

23  Fern  Avenue,  Irvington  11,  N.J.  Choral 


I 


KOSCAK,  Marie  K. 
KRAKOWSKI,  Chester  R. 
KUHL,  Jerry 
KWASNICKA,  Urszula 

LANDRY,  Katherine  Cecilia 
LANE,  William  Earl 
LATIMER,  James  Harold 
LAWTON,  Jane 
LAZAR,  Joel 
LAZAROFF,  Seramy  Leif 
LEAVITT,  E. Gordon 
LEE,  Sylvia 
LEVINE,  Bonnie 
LEVINE,  Jeffrey  Leon 
LEVINE,  Jesse 
LEVINSON,  F. James 
LEWIS,  William  H, 
LIADRAKIS ,  Crete  Marie 
LIPSCOMB,  Ronald  Kirk 
LOMBARD,  Janet  S. 
LOMBARDO,  Anthony  James 
LONG,  Gebhard  Joseph 
LOWE,  Douglas  N. 

LOWE,  J,  Catherine 

McClelland,  Helvi  Maria 
McDIVITT,  Larcia  Lynn 
McKINLEY,  William  T. 

MACGLARRY,  John  J. 

MALIN,  Lorraine  Sandra 
MANUEL,  Shirley 
MARCUS,  Herman 
MARTIN,  Leora  Kathleen 
MARTIN,  Robert  L. 

MATTHEWS ,  Bonnie  W. 
MAZMANIAN,  Zavan  Arthur 
MEHLMAN,  Alan 
MEYER,  Julian  David 
MILLER,  Allan  David 
MOE,  Sharon  L. 

MOERLINS,  Jill  Kristin 
MOORE,  Suzanne  Marie 
MORRELL,  Noble  Dean 
MOYER,  George  A. 

MYERS,  Frieda 
MYERS ,  Tamara 

NEARY,  Martin  C.J. 
NEUFELD,  Rudolf  Harold 
NEWLAND ,  Larry  J . 

NICE,  C.  Carter 
NORTON,  Let?  B. 

NORTON,  Val  W. 

OHANIAN ,  (John)  David 
OLSON,  Joyce  E. 


6133  West  St.  Paul  Ave. ,  Milwaukee  13,  Wise.  Violin 
2701  N. Federal  Highway,  Ft. Lauderdale,  Fla.  Choral 
6  So. Highland  Ave. Baltimore  24,  Md.  Trombone 

119  St.  Mark's  Place,  New  York  9,  N.Y.  Harp 


615  East  University,  Lafayette,  La. 

204  Dewey  Drive,  Jacksonville,  Ill. 

1605  N. Frankfort  Place,  Tulsa  6,  Okla 
Box  1,  Stockbridge,  Mass. 

333  Beacon  St.,  Somerville  43,  Mass. 

13  Bondegatan,  Stockholm  So.  Sweden 
22  Mill  Street,  So. Hamilton,  Mass. 

2  Jen-Ai  Road,  Pintun,  Formosa 
377  Montgomery  St., Brooklyn  25,  N.Y. 
Mayfair  Apts.  Woodmere,  N.Y. 

2102  Wallace  Ave.,  Bronx  62,  N.Y. 

5438  Forbes,  Ave. , Pittsburgh  17,  Penn. 

17  West  76th  St.,  New  York  23,  N.Y. 

29  East  Center  St.,  Mahanoy  City,  Penn 
6540  N.  Gratz  St.,  Philadelphia  26,  Penn. 
Winthrop  Road,  Guilford,  Conn. 

508  Beverly  Drive,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

3770  Nottingham,  Houston  5,  Texas 
947  Summit  Ave., Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 

it  n  ii  it  i  ii  ii  ii 


Choral 

Fr.Horn 

T  &  Perc. 

Choral 

Orch.Cond 

Violin 

Choral 

Violin 

L  &  A 

String  Bass 
Fromm 

String  Bass 
Clarinet 
Choral 
Cello 
Bassoon 
Orch.Cond 
Violin 
L  &  A 
L  &  A 


36  Wallace  St,,  Scotia  2,  New  York  L  &  A 

3  Couch  Farm  Road,  Pittsburgh  16,  Penn.  L  &  A 

614  West  St.,  Pittsburgh  21,  Penn.  Composition 


20  Maple  Ave.,  Albany  8,  New  York 
252-24  82nd  Drive,  Bellerose  26,  N.Y. 
5311  Delancey  St.,  Philadelphia  43,  Pa. 
315  East  5th  St.,  New  York  3,  N.Y. 

Route  3,  Box  65,  Ulysses,  Kansas 

209  Sturgis  Ave.,  Cincinnati  17,  Ohio 

4044  1/2  Georgia  St.,  San  Diego,  Calif 

49  Park  St.,  Adams,  Massachusetts 

501  East  84th  St.,  Apt.  2-F,  New  York  28 

1633  Conlyn  Street,  Philadelphia  41,  Pa. 

200  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  25,  N.Y. 

740  No.  Randall  Ave.,  Janesville,  Wise. 

2705  Hanover  Circle,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Canaan,  New  York 

603  Alexander,  Winfield,  IC  ansas 

32  Fairview,  Roslindale,  Mass. 

116  No.West  St.,  Westerville,  Ohio 
4328  Brandywine  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  D.C, 


Tuba 
L  &  A 
Viola 
Choral 
Violin 
Cello-Froram 
Violin 
L  &  A 
Choral 
Violin 
Orch.Cond 
Fr .Horn 
Choral 
L  &  A 
Trumpet 
String  Bass 
L  &  A 
Oboe 


73  Oakfield  Rd. , Southgate, London  N  14, Eng.  Orch.Cond. 
31  Daffodil  Crescent, Regina, Saskatchewan  Flute 
423  Sutton  Avenue, Hackensack,  N.J.  Orch.Cond. 

354  East  83rd  St.,  New  York  28,  New  York  ORCH.COND. 
3148  East  49th  St.,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma  String  Bass 

n  «i  ii  ii  ,i  Piano 

11  Hyatt  Lane,  Westport,  Conn.  Fr.  Horn 

19  Tuthill  St.,  Long  Island, Huntington, NY  L  &  A 


* 


PENETTI,  Joan  Clarine 
PANTER,  Judith  Ann 
PARCELLS,  Ramon  Everett 
PATTERSON,  Jerome  H. 
PECCI,  Robert  G. 
PELLETIER,  George  Gordon 
PERRENOD,  Irene  Francea 
PERSSON,  Elsie  May 
PETERSON,  Jon  W. 
PIACITELLI ,  William  A. 
PITKOWSKY,  Fray da  C. 
PLATT,  Geoffrey,  Jr. 
POTTLE,  Ralph  R.,Sr. 
PREBLE,  Elinor 
PRITCHETT,  Wendell 
PROCOPIO,  Joseph  G. 
PROVIDAKES,  Malama 


647  W. University  Parkway, Baltimore  10, Md. 

123  Pleasant  Hill  Rd.Warner  Robins,  Ga. 

5906  61st  Ave. .East  Riverdale,  Md. 

910  Sport  Hill  Rd,, Easton,  Conn. 

10  Huntington  Place, .New  Hartford,  NY 
28  Worcester  St.,  Chartley,  Mass. 

20  Norden  Rd., Forest  Hills  75,  N.Y. 

17  Sunny  Acres,  Bale  D’Urfe,  Quebec,  Canada 
18034  15th  St.,  N.W. ,  Seattle  77,  Wash.  Oboe 


Composition 
Choral 
Trumpet 
Cello 
L  &  A 
Choral 
ViOlin 
L  &  A 


17  Eva  St.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
61  Martense  St.,  Brooklyn  26,  New  York 
Crow  Hill  Rd.,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.Y. 

407  No,  Magnolia  St,,  Hammond,  La. 

54  Westland  Ave.,  Boston  15,  Mass. 

1220  N.  Broad  St.,  Apt.  1207, Phil.  Pa. 
805  Amherst  Drive,  Rome,  New  York 
64  Sagamore  Road, Worcester,  Mass. 


String  Bass 
L  &  A 
L  &  A 
L  &  A 
Fromm 
Choral 
Orch.Cond. 
Choral 


RABBAI,  John  Joseph 
RAMSAY ,  Joan  M. 

RAN,  Shulamith 
REILLY,  Frank  D. 

RENZI,  Patrick  V. 

RHOADS,  Janet  E. 

RIPLEY,  Janice 
R.ISHELL,  Ann  Louise 
ROGERS,  Janet 
ROSENBERG,  Marjorie  Lois 
ROSS,  Barry  Fred 
ROWE,  Booker  T.,Jr. 
R0WEN,  Mary  Helen 
RYKER,  Harrison  C. 


74  Cumberland  Ave.,  Bridgeton,  N.J. 

633  Ninth  St.,  Ames,  Iowa 

45  Brandeis,  Tel-Aviv,  Israel 

98  Gainsboro  Street,  Boston  15,  Mass. 

1534  Van  Cortlandt  St.,  Schenectady,  NY 
17  Oak  Bluff  Circle,  East  Longmeadow,Mass 
124  Mill  St.,  Westwood,  Mass. 

3113  Wellington  Road,  Erie,  Penn. 

4998  Battery  Lane,  Apt.  212,  Bethesda,  Md 
1516  Compton  Terrace, Hillside  5,  N.J. 

24  Tripp  Avenue,  Brockton,  Mass. 

1423  West  York  St.,  Philadelphia  32, Pa. 
207  West  106th  St.,  New  York  25,  NY 
5318  24th  Ave.,  N.E. ,  Apt.  106,  Seattle 


Clarinet 
L  &  A 

Piano  (Comp^_ 
Viola 
Trumpet 
,  L  &  A 
L  &  A 

String  Bass 
.  Violin 
Choral 
Violin 
Violin 
Violin 
5  Orch.Cond 


SALTUS,  Cornelia 
SASS ,  Freda  C, 

SCANLON,  Regina  Helen 
SCHONBERG,  Seymour 
SCHRAMM,  Harold  E. 
SHAPIRO,  Laraine 
SHOPTAUGH,  Philip  LeRoy 
SHOSTAC,  David  J. 

SHTRUM,  Haim 
SIEGRIST,  Antoinette  M. 
SILVERS,  Taissa  Louise 
SIMONS,  Harriet  R. 
SINDELAR,  Virginia  Lee 
SKALAFURIS,  Angelo  James 
SMITH,  Joy  Pottle 
SMITH,  Lawrence  L. 
SMOLANOFF,  Michael  Louis 
SCCOLOW,  Joan  Ruth 
SOKOLE,  Peter  Eugene 
SONNE,  Roy 
SOONG,  Lily 
SOUSA,  Anne  V. 

SPEAKER,  Marylou 
STERNBERG,  Brian  M. 
STOLL,  Barrett 
STOUGHTON,  Michael  G. 
STRASSBERG,  Paul  Michael 


School  House  Lane,  Morristown,  N.J. 

523  Crane  Avenue,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

890  No.  Euclid  Ave.,  Upland,  Calif. 

80  Kuna  Terrace,  Irvington,  New  Jersey 
5543  West  Henderson  St.,  Chicago  41,111. 
130  Margaret  Drive,  Beaver  FalTs,  Penn. 

200  East  15th  St.,  Apt.  11-J,  New  York  3, 
10304  LaGrange  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  25,  Calif 
601  West  162nd  St.,  New  York  32,  N.Y. 

92  Main  St.,  Torrington,  Conn. 

18464  Strathmoor,  Detroit  35,  Michigan 
29  Leverett  St.,  Apt.  3,  Fredoria,  N.Y. 
8112  West  27th  St.,  Riverside, Illinois 
10836  SooPark  Ave.,  Chicago  28,  Ill. 

900  West  End  Ave.,  Apt.  14-C,  New  York, NY 

i  \  i  i»  «  :  i  it  .i  ntt 

217  Drake  Ave.,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 

45  East  82nd  St.,  New  York  28,  N.Y. 

60  East  96th  St.,  New  York  28 .  N.Y. 

2052  Ryer  Ave.,  New  York  57,  N.Y. 

4-24  Nagasumj-cho,  Shibuya-ku,  Tokyo 
31  Memorial  Drive,  Stoughton,  Mass. 

3835  S.E. Ankeny  St.,  Portland  14, Oregon 
41  Nantwick  St. ,  Long  Beach,  New  York 
359  Ft. Washington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
13105  Atlantic  Avenue,  Rockville,  Md. 

526  Perguia  Ave.,  Coral  Gables,  Florida 


Choral 

Choral 

L  &  A 

Orch.Cond 

Composition 

Violin 

Trumpet 

.  Flute 
Violin 
L  &  A 
Viola 
Choral 
Flute 

String  Bass 
Piano 
ORCH.COND. 
Composition 
L  6c  A 
Orch.Cond. 
Violin 
Violin 
Choral 
Violin 
Fr.Horn 
Violin 
Cello 
Viola 


STRAUSS,  Melvin 
STUART,  Avon  C. 

STURCKEN,  Teresa  Clare 
SULLIVAN,  Daniel  Joseph 
SWANS EN ,  Christopher  C. 
SWARD,  Winfield 
SYMEONIBES,  Alexander  G 
SZABO,  Edward  J. 

SZA30,  Krysa  K. 

T4R0RDA,  Evelia 

TAT,  Jean  C-Y 
TAEEDA,  Yoshirai 
TAN GUAY .  S inane  M. 

TFM'IN,  As che-r  Mark 
TT  -GAPS ON  ,  W.  James 
TIKTIN,  Thomas  William 
TIRANOFF ,  Louise  Marie 
T2VKAHARA ,  Setsuo 

UREANIAI7,  Ursula  Dawn 

VIOLET,  Mary  D, 

VITALE,  Michael  A. 

VITALE,  Sheila  S. 

VOLTMER,  LOIS 

VUN  KANNON ,  Charles  Raympnd 

WALKER,  Thomas  Richard  III 
WARFIELD,  GeraH  A. 
WASSERMaN,  Howard  Lee 
WA.TJEN,  Craig  M. 

WEIL,  Peter  Alex 
WENK,  Nancy  Lou 
WERNER,  W.  Dean 
WEST,  Philip 
WHITE ,  Andrew  K. 

WILLEY,  James  K. 

WILSON,  Donald  M. 

WRIGHT,  Elizabeth  Anne 
WUKOVITZ ,  Peter  David 

YUST,  Jane 


455  Park  Avenue,  Leonia,  New  Jersey 
3008  Sherman  Ave.,  N.W. ,  Apt.  3,  Wash.D.C. 
729  1/2  King  St,,  Chaileston,  So. Carolina 
5210  Minnehaha  Ave. , Minneapolis,  Minn 
Route  2,  Box  345,  East  Troy,  Wise. 

57  Gravel  Pike,  Rahns,  Penn. 

7  Porfyrastreet,  Athens,  Greece 
83  Grove  Hill,  New  3ritain,  Conn. 

11  II  11  M  11  1 


Caile  3,  QTA  Campanela,  Vista  Alegre, 
Caracas,  Venezuela 

Taiwan.  8  Sunrise  Terrace, Simsbury, Conn. 
2-82  Nakanegishi-cho,  I sogo-ku, Yokohama 
99  de  Normandie  Ave .  Long  jeu:L.‘.  -  ?.  Q„  Canada 
7609  Ridgeland  Ave.,  Chicago  49,111. 

56  South  Schlueter,  Ferguson  35, Missouri 
82  Plymouth  Road,PlandOitie,  New  York 
7355  Spring  Road,  Clinton,  MG. 

2-895  Higashi-Magome,  Ota-ku, Tokyo 

50  Harvard  Street,  Hartford  10,  Conn. 

567  Crane  Avenue,  Pittc field, Ma§s. 
2I3G.ilsum  Street,  Keene,  New  Hampshire 

ft  11  ti  11  II  It 

11347  Cashmere  St.  ,  Los  Angeles  49, Calif. 
119  Shelter  Lane,  Levittown,L. I. ,  N.Y. 

65  Mt. Auburn  St., Apt.  34, Cambridge, Mass. 
5701  Randolph, Fort  Wcr:h, Texas 
6702  Calle  Mercurio,  Tucson,  Arizona 
48  Underwood  Street,  Pr7, .tucket,  R.I, 

8  Southwooc'.s  Lane,  ScarsJale,  New  York 
R.  D.  #1,  Aspersj  Pennsylvania 
2020  18th  Avenue,  Greely,  Colorado 
41  Charles  Street,  New  York.  14,  N.Y. 

1621  Haynes  MeaJe  Circle,  Nashville,  Tenn 
4  W.,n  I  lawn  Street.,  Lynn- ,  Ma.v  . 

203  t  o.  Quarry  St.,  Id.  aca,  Raw  York 
2928  Falmouth  Rd„,  Shil.ar  Knights, 22  Ohio 

51  N.  Kinderkamacic  Rd.  ,Mnntva'JLe,  N.J. 

1241  No.  Emporia,  Wichita  14,  Kansas 
160  Columbia  Heights,  Brooklyn  1,  N.Y. 


Fromm 
Choral 
Choral 
L  &  A 

Composition 

Clarinet 

Orch.Cond. 

Orch.Cond. 

Choral 

Harp 

Violin 

Orch.Cond 

Viola 

Viola 

Choral 

L  &  A 

Choral 

Composition 

Violin 

Choral 
Vrolin 
Violin 
L  &  A 
Orch.Cond. 

Choral 

Composition 

Orch.Cond. 

Clarinet 

Violin 

Clarinet 

Trombone 

Fromm 

Oboe 

Composition 

Composition 

Piano 

Cello 

Cello 


ZUKOFSKY,  Paul 


Fromm 


C  0  N  D  UCTIN  G 


19  6  3 


ORCHESTRAL 

Atzmon,  Moshe 

32 

London  -  Israel 

*  *** 

Bauer,  Hans 

27 

Guelph,  Canada 

* 

Bauer,  Harold  Gene 

30 

Evanston, Ill. 

Capolongo,  Paul 

23 

Paris,  France 

Czajkowski, Michael 

24 

Milwaukee 

Engelhardt,  Douglas 

36 

Mansfield, Pa, 

*** 

Facey,  Thomas 

45 

Riverside, Calif . 

Gregorian,  Leon 

19 

Water town, Mass. 

Jackson,  William 

33 

New  York  City 

Keetbaas,  Dirk 

42 

Winnipeg 

Kershaw,  Stewart 

22 

London , Eng land 

Ketcham,  Charles  Jr, 

.20 

La  Mesa,  Calif. 

Lazar,  Joel 

22 

Somerville, Mass. 

Lombardo,  Anthony 

27 

Syracuse,  NY 

Miller,  Allan  D. 

29 

New  York  City 

Neary,  Martin  G.J. 

23 

London , Eng land 

Newland ,  Larry 

28 

New  Jersey 

*** 

Nice,  C.  Carter 

23 

New  York  City 

*****  Procopio,  Joseph  G. 

21 

Rome ,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Lawrence  L. 

27 

New  York  City 

**** 

Szabo,  Eawxrd 

27 

New  Britain, Conn. 

* 

Takeoa,  Yoshimi 

30 

Japan 

Vun  Kannon,  Charles 

32 

Levi t town,  NY 

Wasserman,  Howard 

28 

Arizona-NYC 

Cook,  Jeff 

22 

Park  Ridfee,  Ill. 

Fetter,  George 

25 

Pontiac, Mich. 

Ryker,  Harrison 

25 

Seattle, Wash. 

Schonberg,  Seymour 

26 

New  Jersey 

Sokole,  Peter  E. 

20 

New  York  City 

Symeonides .Alexander  23  Athens,  Greece 

CHORAL 

Cunningha.i,  James 

29 

Belpre,  Ohio 

***** 

Fuller,  Robert 

27 

New  York  City 

Groom,  Howard 

30 

o o . Lancaster  .Mass 

***** 

Krakowski,  Chester 

25 

Hudson,  NY  -Fla. 

Jolles,  Jerome 

34 

New  York  City 

Landry,  Katherine 

35 

Lafayette,  La. 

**** 

Leavitt,  C, Gordon 

30 

S  o . Hami 1 ton  .Mass. 

Mehlman,  Alan 

23 

New  York  City 

Pelletier,  George 

27 

Chart ley  ,Mass. 

** 

Pritchett,  Wendell 

32 

Philadelphia 

Providakes,  Malama 

36 

Worcester, Mass, 

Simons,  Harriet 

27 

Fredonia,  NY 

Thompson,  W0James 

26 

Ferguson, Mo. 

Tiranoff,  Louise 

19 

Clinton,  Md. 

Walker,  Thomas  R, 

26 

Cambridge ,Mass. 

Guildhall  Sch  of  Music-  U  of  T-A 
Conductor-Etobicoke  Phil. Canada 
Conducting — Orch,  and  Choral 
Algiers-Paris  Consvs.  Sorbonne 
Student  -  U  of  Wise.  Consv. 
Conductor  and  Professor  of  Mu, 
Conductor-Riverside  Symph. 
Student — N.E. Consv. — Boston  Cons 
Musician 

Musician-Conductor--CBC  radio 
Student — Paris  Consv. 

San  Diego  Symph.  -  Musician 
Graduate  Student- -Harvard  Univ. 
Teacher 

Conducting  -  Staff  of  WNDT-'-N.  0 
Grad.Student--Royal  College 
Musician- -N.Y. Philharmonic 
Grad.Student-Manhattan  Sch  of  L 
Student--Potsdara  State  Univ. 
Musician  and  Teacher- -Mannes 
Teacher  --  State  College 
Kulas  Fellow. -Cleveland  Symph, 
Teacher--Hofstra  College 
Musician — Free- lance 

Gr ad . S  tuden t- -Asst. Cond .Ohio 
State  Univ. 

Teacher  -  -  Band  Director 
Seattle  Symphony  Orchestra 
Teacher 

S  tudent — Jui lliard 
Student- -Music  Acad.  Munich 


Teaching-State  Univ.  Oswego 
Student-Sacred  Mu. Union  Theo. 

.  Grad.Student--Worcester  State 
Teacher--Director  Choir-Glee  Cl. 
Teacher--  Grad.Student-Juilliard 
Supervisor  of  Music 
Teaaher  -  Gordon  College 
Student- Jewish  Theological  Sem. 
Teacher — Stonehill  College 
Teacher 

Teacher — Choral  Conductor 
Teacher--State  College, Fredonia 
Teacher 
Student 

Computer  Programmer 


*  =  2  weeks,  **  =  3  weeks,  ***  =  4  weeks,  ****  =  5  weeks  *****  =  7  weeks 


ORCHESTRA 


1963 


VIOLIN 


Binkley,  George  T.,III 

21 

Tennessee 

Geo . Peabody  College 

Cleve,  Shelley 

21 

N.Y.City 

Mannes  Sch.  of  Music 

Critelli,  Mary  F. 

20 

Montana 

Indiana  University 

Faxon,  Emily  B. 

18 

Brookline 

Boston  University 

Fujii,  Masako 

26 

Japan 

Manhattan  Sch  of  Music 

*** 

Garcia,  Norma  F. 

32 

Virginia 

Juilliard  &  Mannes 

Gibson,  Jerre 

29 

Utica, NY 

Teacher— Musician 

Heinen,  Barbara 

24 

Missouri 

Eastman  Sch  of  Music 

Ikenouchi,  Mutsuko 

18 

Japan 

Nat' 1. Cathedral-Wash, DC 

Jones,  Roland  L. 

30 

Michigan 

Musician—Denver  Syraph. 

Kira,  I-Jon-Mo 

24 

Korea 

Eastman  Sch  of  Music 

Koscak,  Marie  Kathryn 

21 

Wisconsin 

Eastman  Sch  of  Music 

Lazaroff,  Semmy  L. 

23 

Sweden 

Consv. -Stockholm 

Lee,  Sylvia 

27 

Formosa 

N. E. Conservatory 

* 

Long,  Gebhard  J. 

22 

Texas 

Portland  State  College 

Martin,  Leora 

18 

Kansas 

Southwestern  College 

Matthews,  Bonnie  W. 

21 

San  Diego 

San  Diego  Symphony 

Meyer,  Julian  D. 

20 

Philadelphia 

Phil. Musical  Academy 

Perrenod,  Irene  F. 

20 

Long  Island 

Mannes  Sch  of  Music 

** 

Rogers,  Janet 

31 

Maryland 

Musician 

Ross,  Barry  F. 

19 

Brockton 

Hartt 

Rowe,  Booker  T.,Jr. 

22 

Philadelphia 

Phil.  Musical  Academy 

Rowen,  Mary  Helen 

18 

N.Y.City 

Barnard  College 

Shapario,  Laraine 

22 

Penn. 

Syracuse  University 

Shtrura,  Haim 

24 

Israel-NYC 

Juilliard - Musician 

Sonne,  Roy 

20 

N.Y.City 

N.E. Conservatory 

Soong,  Lily 

19 

Japan 

Eastman  Sch  of  Music 

Speaker,  Marylou 

18 

Portland, Ore. 

Private  Study 

Stoll,  Barrett 

21 

N.Y.City 

Mannes 

Tai,  Jean  Chu-Ying 

19 

Taiwan 

Hartt  &  Private  Study 

Urbaniak,  Ursula  D. 

20 

Hartford 

Hartt 

* 

Vitale,  Michael  A. 

20 

N. Hampshire 

Juilliard 

* 

Vitale,  Sheila  S. 

20 

N. Hampshire 

Juilliard 

Weil,  Peter  A. 

18 

Scarsdale 

Westchester  Consv. 

‘k'k'k'k 

Calabrese,  John  A.  =  Chamber 

Music  only. 

22  Brooklyn  Manhattan 

VIOLA 

Black lock,  Nancy  J. 

23 

Mary  land 

Peabody  Consv. — Musician 

Blinder,  Amy  Sue 

24 

New  Jersey 

Boston  Consv. 

Cannon,  Judith  L. 

23 

San  Diego 

San  Diego  Symphony 

Goldsmith,  Pamela 

21 

N.Y.City 

Mannes  -  Musician 

Griffin,  Charles  E. 

20 

Okla.  City 

O.C.  Univ.Sch  of  Music 

Hirai,  Ko 

29 

Japan 

NHK  Symphony 

Jorgensen,  Paul  G. 

33 

Utah— Va. 

Private  Study  (USMarine) 

Manuel,  Shirley 

24 

Philadelphia 

Teacher-Musician 

Reilly,  Frank  D. 

30 

Boston 

N. E. Consv. 

Silvers,  Taissa  L. 

21 

Detroit 

Wayne  State  U. -Private 

Strassburg,  Paul  M. 

19 

C. Gables, Fla. 

U.  of  Miami 

Tanguay,  Simone  M. 

29 

Canada 

Teacher — Musician 

Terakin,  Ascher  Mark 

25 

Chicago 

Buffalo  Phil.Orch. 

*  =  3  weeks  **  «  4  weeks  ***  =  6  weeks  ****  =  7  weeks 


VIOLONCELLO 


Cole,  David  W. 

17 

Upper  Darby, Pa.  Curtis  Institute 

Custer,  Stephen  H. 

19 

Newtonville 

Juilliard 

Flaksraan,  Michael  A. 

18 

Akron, Ohio 

Cleve. Settlement 

Frank,  Janet  E. 

17 

Wash.  D.C. 

Private  Study 

*  Jensen,  Eric  C. 

20 

No.  Dakota 

Yale  Sch  of  Music 

Jensen,  Harry  G. 

20 

Chicago 

Northwestern 

Lipscomb,  Ronald  K. 

19 

Philadelphia 

Temple  University 

Patterson,  Jerome  H. 

19 

Easton, Conn. 

Hartt--Musician 

Stoughton,  Michael 

20 

Maryland 

Juilliard 

Wukovitz,  Peter 

17 

New  Jersey 

Private  Study 

Yust,  Jane 

21 

Wichita 

U.  of  Kansas 

STRING  BASS 

Bulgarelli,  Diane 

20 

Pittsfield 

Boston  University 

Ellison,  Paul  V.  H. 

21 

New  Mexico 

E.N. Mexico  Univ. 

Janowsky,  Maxim  DeB. 

20 

Bloomfield, Conn.  Hartt 

Levinson,  F.  James 

21 

Pittsburgh 

Harvard  Univ. 

Moyer,  George  A. 

28 

Roslindale 

Mu.Salesman-USNavy  Mu. Sch 

Norton,  Lew  B. 

26 

Tulsa, Ok la. 

Tulsa  Philharmonic 

Piacitelli,  William  A. 

18 

Prov. ,R.I. 

Private  Study 

Rishell,  Ann  Louise 

19 

Erie, Penn. 

Eastman  Sch  of  Music 

***  Sklafuris,  Angelo  James 

31 

Chicago 

Peabody  Consv.-Brandeis 

FLUTE 

****  Grillo,  Angelo 

25 

Buffalo 

Eastman  -  Private  Study 

****  Jordan,  Lawrence  R. 

18 

Denver 

Private  Study 

Kogan,  Alice 

20 

New  Rochelle 

Brandeis 

Neufeld,  Rudolf 

24 

Canada 

U  of  Saskatchewan 

Shostac,  David 

23 

Los  Angeles 

Private  Study- Juilliard 

Sindelar,  Virginia 

20 

Riverside, Ill 

.  Juilliard 

OBOE 

Bairstow,  Douglas  W. 

19 

Dalton 

Curtis  Institute 

Deutsch,  Ira 

21 

Woodstock, NY 

N.  E.  Consv. 

Myers,  Tamara 

20 

Wash. D.C. 

Boston  University 

Petersen,  Jon  W. 

18 

Seattle 

U  of  Wash. — Musician 

White,  Andrew  N. 

20 

Nashville 

Howard  University 

CLARINET 

Blackwell,  Virgil  D. 

21 

LaMar que, Texas  U  of  Houston 

**  Lewis,  William  H. 

25 

Calif. -NYC. 

Juilliard- -Musician 

***  Rabbai,  Joseph  J. 

25 

New  Jersey 

Juilliard 

Swarr,  Winfield 

22 

Rahns,Penn. 

N.E. Consv. --Musician 

Watjen,  Craig 

27 

Pawtucket 

N. E. Consv. --Musician 

Wenk,  Nancy  Lou 

20 

Aspers,Pa. 

Curtis  Institute 

BASSOON 

Best,  E.  Crawford 

24 

S.Car.-  Mass. 

N.E. Consv. --Musician 

Bishop,  Elizabeth  H. 

21 

New  Jersey 

Eastman  Sch  of  Music 

Eisenberg,  Lois  B. 

18 

Larchmont,NY 

Private  Study 

Friedman,  Jonathan  I. 

18 

Wash.  D.C. 

Private  Study 

Gillette,  John  C. 

22 

Girard, Kansas 

Kansas  State-pri. study 

Lombard,  Janet  S. 

22 

Guilford, Conn, 

,  Smith — private  study 

*  -  3  weeks  **  =  4 

weeks 

***  =  6  weeks 

****  =  7  weeks 

FRENCH  HORN 


Blair,  Virginia 

20 

Belton,Mo. 

U  of  Wichita 

Durschnitt,  Joy  R. 

25 

Columbua,Ohio 

U  of  Tulsa  -  Teacher 

Giblin,  John  T. 

24 

Cambridge 

Longy  Sch  of  Music 

Johnson,  Sharon  Kay 

22 

N.Y.City 

Hartt--Manhattan 

Lane,  William  Earl 

19 

Illinois 

U  of  Kansas 

Moe,  Sharon  L. 

20 

Wisconsin 

St.  Olaf  College 

Ohanian,  J.  David 

17 

Westport, Conn. 

N. Haven  Symph.Priv. study 

Sternberg,  Brian 

20 

Long  Heach,NY 

Ithaca  College 

TRUMPET 

DiPetrillo,  John  A. 

24 

Prov.  R.I. 

Boston  Consv. -N. E.C. 

Irish,  Jon 

23 

Leavenworth 

Kansas  University 

Morrell  Noble  Dean 

22 

Winfield,  Kan, 

.  U  of  Wichita 

Parcel Is,  Ramon  E. 

18 

Maryland 

N.E.Consv. 

Renzi,  Patrick  V. 

29 

Schenectady 

N. E.Consv. 

Shoptaugh,  Philip  LeRoy 

25 

N.Y.City 

Private  Study 

TROMBONE 

Bailey,  Robert  E. 

24 

Minnesota 

St.  Olaf.  Teacher 

Benz,  Lawrence  H. 

21 

Mass. 

Wichita  University 

Borror,  Ronald  A. 

21 

Wilmington, Ohio  Ohio  State  Univ. 

Kenley,  McDowell  Eugene 

18 

Albuquerque 

U  of  New  Mexico 

Kuhl,  Jerry 

23 

Baltimore 

Juilliard 

Werner,  W.  Dean 

23 

Greeley, Colo. 

0berlin--N. E.Consv. 

TUBA 

Hanks,  Thompson  W. , 

Jr. 

22 

Beaumont, Texas  Eastman — Private  Study 

MacGlarry,  John  J. 

25 

Albany  FRedonia--USMA--West  Point 

TIMPANI  and  PERCUSSION 

Aruga,  Makato 

26 

Japan 

NHK  Symphony 

Bonnin,  Reginald 

22 

Maine 

N.E.Consv. — Musician 

*  Dowd,  Ronald  H. 

30 

N. Hampshire 

Teaching — Musician 

Garber,  Donna  M. 

23 

Hoi land, Mich. 

Teacher — Frivate  study 

*  Kain,  Dennis  C. 

24 

E. Aurora, NY 

Eastman--N. E.Consv. 

Kemper,  Johanna 

21 

Tennessee 

George  Peabody  Sch  of  Mu 

Latimer,  James  H. 

29 

Tulsa--Mass. 

Boston  University 

*  =  also  Fromm  Fellows 


HARP 


Kwasnicka,  Urszula 

20 

NYC --Poland 

Manhattan  Sch  of  Music 

Taborda,  Evelia 

24 

Caracas 

Paris  Consv. -Caracas 

PIANO 

Amadeo,  Maria  deL. 

20 

Puerto  Rico 

Consv. P.R. -Private  Study 

Farber,  Barry  Evan 

19 

Reading, Pa. 

Indiana  Universi ty 

Bauer-S luzar ,  Luba 

30 

Canada 

Eastman- -Consv. Canada 

Jakuc,  Monica  Mary 

19 

New  Jersey 

Juilliard 

Norton,  Val  Wayne 

29 

Tulsa, Ok la. 

Teacher--Musician 

Smith, Joy  Pottle 

24 

N.Y.City 

Mannes-Private  Study 

Wright,  Elizabeth  A. 

23 

Shaker  Hgts. 
Ohio 

Mannes  Sch  of  Music 

CHORAL  MUSIC 


1963 


CONDUCTING 

Cunningham,  James 
**  Fuller,  Robert 
***  Krakowski,  Chester  R. 
Landry,  Katherine  C. 
**  Leavitt,  C.  Gordon 
*  Pritchett,  Wendell 
Thompson,  U.  James 
Tiranoff,  Louise 
Walker,  Thomas  R. 


Mehlman,  Alan 
Groom,  Howard 
Providakes,  Malama 
Simons,  Harriet 
Pelletier,  George 
Jolles,  Jerome 

repeat  listing--see  "Conducting") 


CHORUa  LEADERS 


Beryk,  Sophia  W. 

39 

Maryland 

Baldwin-Wallace-Colurabia 

Cole,  Carolyn  S. 

21 

Mas  s . 

Wells  College 

Deitchman,  Sheila  R. 

22 

Mass. 

Teacher  (Radcliffe) 

Diakoff,  Irene  V. 

21 

Brookline 

N.E.Consv. 

Dinerstein,  Nelga 

26 

Hartford 

Singer  (Kartt) 

Gagliano,  Sandra  R. 

29 

N.Y.City 

Singer  (Mannes) 

ICingett,  Joanne  C. 

19 

Canada 

N.E.Consv. 

Sturcken,  Teresa  C. 

21 

So. Carolina 

Marywood  College 

Szabo,  Krysa 

27 

Conn. 

Cinn.Consv. -Juilliard 

Kain,  Sheila  M. 

21 

E. Aurora, NY 

St. Lawrence  Univ. 

Knapp,  Virginia  S. 

39 

N.Y.City 

Singer  (Juilliard) 

Liadrakis,  Crete  M. 

20 

Penn. 

Marywood  College 

Moerlins,  Jill  K. 

22 

Birmingham 

Mannes 

Providakqs,  Malama 

36 

Worcester 

Singer  -  -  Teacher 

Reid,  Susan 

20 

New  Jersey 

Bennett  College 

Rosenberg,  Marjorie 

23 

New  Jersey 

Music  Supervisor 

Sousa,  Anne  V. 

31 

Stoughton 

Teacher  (N.E.Consv.) 

Burke,  Richard 

23 

Mass . 

Boston  University 

Dawson,  John  William 

20 

Georgia 

Middle  Ga.  College 

Groom,  Howard  E. 

30 

Mass. 

Worcester  State  College 

Hunt,  Darrold  V. 

22 

N. Bedford 

N.B.Inst.  of  Tech. 

Mehlman,  Alan 

23 

N.E.City 

Brandeis-Jewish  Theo.Sem. 

Frisch,  Richard  S. 

30 

N.Y.City 

Queens--Juilliard 

Hester,  Francis  W. 

35 

Mass . 

Juilliard — N. E.Consv. 

Marcus,  Herman 

32 

N.E.City 

Teacher — Collegiate  Chorale 

Stuart,  Avon  C. 

25 

Wash.  D.C. 

Howard  University 

Cole,  Brenda  -  Accompanist  23  Conn. 

N. E.Consv. — Teacher 

Korn,  A.  Toby  -  Accompanist  20  N. Jersey  Temple  University 


3  weeks  **  =  5  weeks  ***  =  7  weeks 


TANGLEWOOD  CHOIR 


1963 


Beryk,  Sophia 
Cole,  Carolyn 
Deitchman,  Sheila 
Diakoff,  Irene 
Dinerstein,  Negla 
Flory,  Frances 
Gagliano,  Sandra 
Horth,  Aliche 


Cole,  Brenda 
Halperin,  Laurie 
Jones,  Janice 
Kain,  Sheila 
Knapp,  Virginia 
Korn,  A.  Toby 
Liadrakis,  Crete 


Burke,  Richard 
Cunningham,  James 
Dawson,  John 
Fuller,  Robert 
Groom,  Howard 


Coren,  Daniel 
Frisch,  Richard 
Hartzell,  Richard 
Hester,  Francis 
Jolles,  Jerome 
Marcus,  Herman 


*  =  3  weeks  ** 


Jester,  Elizabeth 
ICingett,  Joanne 
Landry,  Katherine 
Panter,  Judith 
Sturcken,  Teresa 
*  Szabo,  Krysa 

Tiranoff,  Louise 


Moerlins,  Jill 
Providakes,  Malama 
Reid,  Susan 
Rosenberg,  Marjorie 
Saltus,  Cornelia 
Simons,  Harriet 
Sousa,  Atrae  V. 


Hunt,  Darrold 
Jones,  Earl 

***  Krakowski,  Chester 
**  Leavitt,  E.  Gordon 
Mehlman,  Alan 


Pelletier,  George 
*  Pritchett,  Wendell 
Stuart,  Avon 
Thompson,  W.  James 
Walker,  Thomas 


5  weeks  ***  =  7  weeks 


FESTIVAL  CHORUS 


1963 


Albano,  Annette 
Armstrong,  Carolyn 
Baum,  Barbara 
Beryk,  Sophia 
Cohen,  Judith 
Cole,  Carolyn 
Deitchman,  Sheila 
Despinza,  Florance 
Diakoff,  Irene 
Dinerstein,  Nelga 
Flint,  Charlotte 
Flory,  Frances 
Fogler,  Adrienne 
Gagliano,  Sandra 
Horth,  Aliche 
Jester,  Elizabeth 


Cells,  Elsa 
Cole,  Brenda 
Ekstrand,  Mariann 
Fernandez  jNoheraa 
Freedman,  Clara 
Fornoff,  Jane 
Halperin,  Laurie 
Jones,  Janice 
Kain,  Sheila 
Kallus,  Miriam 
Knapp,  Virginia 
Korn,  A.  Toby 
Lawton,  Jane 
Liadrakis,  Crete 


Burke,  Richard 
Capolongo,  Paul 
Cunningham,  James 
Dawson,  John 
Fuller,  Robert 
Groom,  Howard 
Hunt,  Darrold 


Atzmon,  Mo  she 
Bauer ,  Hans 
Cook,  Jeff 
Coren,  Daniel 
Cushman,  Kenneth 
Czajkowski,  Michael 
Engelhard t,  Douglas 
Fetter,  George 
Freeman,  William 
Frisch,  Richard 
Gregorian,  Leon 
Hartzell,  Richard 
Hester,  Francis 
Jolles,  Jerome 
Keetbaas,  Dirk 
Kershaw,  Stewart 
Ketcham,  Charles,  Jr. 


Kingett,  Joanne 
Landry,  Katherine 
Lowe,  Jeanne 
McClelland,  Helvi 
Panter,  Judith 
Sass,  Freda 
Scanlon,  Regina 
Sturcken,  Teresa 
Szabo,  Krysa 
Tiranoff,  Louise 
Violet,  Mary 
Voltraer,  Lois 
Gravin,  Ernestine 
Davis,  Bonnie 
Mai in,  Lorraine 
Frankel,  Phyllis 


McDivitt,  Marcia 
Moerlins,  Jill 
Moore,  Suzanne 
Olson,  Joyce 
Persson,  Elsie 
Pitkowsky,  Frayda 
Providakes,  Malama 
Reid,  Susan 
Ripley,  Janice 
Rosenberg,  Marjorie 
Saltus,  Cornelia 
Simons,  Harriet 
Socolaw,  Joan  Ruth 
Sousa,  Anne 


Jones,  Earl 
Krakowski,  Chester 
Leavitt,  E.  Gordon 
Mazmanian,  Zavan  Arthur 
Mehlman,  Alan 
Nice,  C.  Carter 
Procopio,  Joseph 

Knott,  Peter 
Levinson,  F.  James 
Lombardo,  Anthony 
Lowe,  Douglas 
Marcus ,  Herman 
Miller,  Alan 
Neary,  Martin 
Pelletier,  George 
Platt,  Geoffrey 
Pritchett,  Wendell 
Ryker,  Harrison 
Schonberg,  Seymour 
Sokole,  Peter 
Stuart,  Avon 
Symeonides,  Alexander 
Thompson,  W.  James 
Title  in,  Thomas 
Walker,  Thomas 


COMPOSITION 


1963 


MR.  COPLAND  and  MR.  FOSS 


Albright,  William  H. 

18 

New  Jersey 

Eastman  Sch  of  Music 

Avni,  Tzvi 

35 

Israel-NYC 

Israel  Acad. of  Music 

Cale,  John  D. 

21 

So. Wales 

Goldsmith's  College 

deLacerda,  Osvaldo  C. 

36 

Brazil 

Carlos  Gomes  Consv. 

Diners tein,  Norman 

25 

Hartford 

Hartt--Teaching  Fellow 

Hennagin,  Michael 

26 

Los  Angeles 

Curtis  Institute 

Smolanoff,  Michael  L. 

21 

New  Rochelle 

Juilliard 

MR.  SCHULLER 

Gibbs,  Michael  C. 

25 

Africa 

Boston  Consv. 

McKinley,  William  Thomas 

24 

Pittsburgh 

(Teacher)  Carnegie  Tech. 

Schramm,  Harold  E. 

23 

Chicago 

Chicago  Musical  Coll. 

Willey,  James  H. 

23 

Lynn, Mass. 

Eastman  Sch  of  Music 

Wilson,  Donald  M. 

26 

Ithaca 

Cornell  Univ. — Juilliard 

MR.  XENAKIS 

Del  Tredici,  David  W. 

26 

N.Y.City 

Princeton  U.  -  Pianist 

Guezec,  Jean  P. 

28 

Paris 

Paris  Consv. -Priv. Study 

Panetti,  Joan  C. 

21 

Baltimore 

Smith  College 

Warfield,  Gerald  A. 

23 

Ft. Worth 

No. Texas  State 

General  Class 

Ran,  Shulamith 

15 

Israel-NYC 

Mannes  Sch  of  Music 

Tsukahara,  Setsuo 

42 

Japan 

Composer-Conductor 

FROMM  FELLOWS  -  Fromm  Music 

Foundation  Fellowships 

Avedisian,  Edward 

26 

Clarinet 

R. Is  land 

Belink,  Susan 

20 

Soprano 

N.Y.City 

Bergamo,  John  Joseph 

23 

Timpani-Percussion  New  Jersey 

Carroll,  David  H. 

20 

Bassoon 

New  York 

Goldsmith,  Kenneth 

25 

Violin 

N.Y.City 

Goodman,  Susan 

23 

Harp 

New  Jersey 

Levine,  Jesse 

23 

Viola 

Bronx,N.Y. 

Martin,  Robert  L. 

23 

Cello 

Cinn. 

Kain,  Dennis  C. 

24 

Timpani- 

P  emus  sion  N.York 

Dowd,  Ronald  H. 

30 

Timpani-Peroussion  N. Hampshire 

Preble,  Elinor 

27 

Flute 

Colorado 

Strauss,  Melvin 

34 

Conducting  New  Jersey 

West,  Philip 

32 

Oboe 

N.Y.City 

Zukofsky,  Paul 

19 

Violin 

Brook lyn 

f 


,  i  -r 


LISTENING  and  ANALYSIS  -  -  -  1963 


EIGHT  WEEKS 


Albano,  Annette  F.  16 

Antonelli,  Roland  G.  19 

Ayyangar,  Ranganayaki  35 

Cushman,  Kenneth  Paul  17 

Celis,  Elisa  Carolina  20 

Fagen,  David  L.  20 

Fernandez,  Noheraa  19 

Flint,  Charlotte  17 

Fogler,  Adrienne  20 

Fornoff,  Jane  19 

Freedman,  Clara  B,  17 

Kallus,  Miriam  18 

Knott,  Peter  17 

Lowe,  Douglas  17 

Lowe,  Jeanne  Catherine  21 

Mazmanian,  Zavan  Arthur  34 
Platt,  Geoffrey,  Jr.  22 

Pottle,  Dr.  Ralph  R. ,Sr.  64 
Rhoads,  Janet  E.  18 

Ripley,  Janice  16 

Scanlon,  Regina  H.  20 

Tiktin,  Thomas  William  19 

SEVEN  WEEKS  -  July  7. 

Dispenza,  Florence  23 

SIX  WEEKS  -  June  30 
Cohen,  Judith  S.  19 

Baum,  Barbara  Joan  17 

Ekstrand,  Mariann  L.  18 

McDivitt,  Marcia  L.  22 

July  14 

Moore,  Suzanne  M,  18 


FIVE  WEEKS  -  July  21 

Frankel,  Phyllis  Myra  18 

FOUR  WEEKS  -  June  30 

Christoff,  Dimiter  29 

McClelland,  Helvi  M.  16 

July  21 

Malin,  Lorraine  S.  17 

Sullivan,  Daniel  J.  27 


July  31  -  THREE  WEEKS 


TWO  WEEKS 


June  30 


Abel,  Strother  H.  57 
Chen,  Min-Teng  31 
Doyle,  J.  Paul  60 
Fontana,  Marilyn  Joan  17 
Voltmer,  Lois  29 


July  7th 

Butler,  Rosetta  K. 

7 

July  14 

Ramsay,  Joan  Monroe 

38 

Myers,  Frieda  (E) 

34 

Persson,  Elsie  M. 

52 

July  21 

Harris ,  Leigh 

23 

Pitkowsky,  Frayda  C. 

26 

Siegrist,  Antoinette  M. 

25 

August  11 

Cheek,  Ruby 

50 

Crowe,  Paul  M. 

35 

Davis,  Bonnie  L. 

23 

Freeman,  William  W.K. 

64 

Levine,  Bonnie 

17 

Pecci,  Robert  G. 

35 

Socolow,  Joan  Ruth 

17 

ONE  WEEK  -  August  4 


Anderson,  Pearl  E. 


Gravin,  Ernestine 


31 


* 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  DIRECTOR 

TANGLEWOOD  —  LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 

MEMBERS  FROM  OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED  STATES  -  -  18  Countries 

40  Members 


Aruga,  Makoto 

Fujii,  Kasako 

Hirai,  Ko 

Ikenouchi,  Mutsuko 

Soong,  Lily 

Takeda,  Yoshimi 

Tsukahara,  Setsuo 

Tokyo,  Japan 

Tokyo,  Japan 

Tokyo,  Japan 
Kanagawaken,  Japan 
Tokyo,  Japan 

Yokohama,  Japan 

Tokyo,  Japan 

Timpani-Percussicn 

Violin 

Viola 

Violin 

Violin 

Orch.  Conducting 
Composition 

Lee,  Sylvia 

Pintum,  Formosa 

Violin 

Chen,  Min-Teng 

Tai,  Jean  Chu-Ying 

Taiwan 

Ta iwan 

Listening  &  Analysis 
Violin 

Kim,  Won-Mo 

Seoul,  Korea 

Violin 

Celis,  Elisa  C. 

Taborda,  Evelia 

Caracas,  Venezuela 
Caracas,  Venezuela 

Listening  &  Analysis 
Harp 

de  Lacerda,  Osvaldo  C, 

Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 

Composition 

Ayyangar,  Ranganayaki 

Bombay,  India 

Listening  &  Analysis 

Atzmon,  Moshe 

Avni,  Tzvi 

Ran,  Shulamith 

Shtrum,  Haim 

Tel-Aviv,  Israel 

Israel 

Tel-Aviv,  Israel 

Israel 

Orch.  Conducting 

Composition 

Composition 

Violin 

Christoff,  Dimiter 

Sofia,  Bulgaria 

Listening  &  Analysis 

Capolongo,  Paul 

Comet,  Catherine  C. 

Guezec,  Jean  Pierre 

Paris,  France 

Paris,  France 

Paris,  France 

Orch.  Conducting 
Listening  &  Analysis 
Composition 

Kershaw,  Stewart  B. 

Neary,  Martin  G.  J. 

London,  England 

London,  England 

Orch.  Conducting 
Orch.  Conducting 

Cale,  John  Davies 

Ammancord  Carms,  Wales 

Composition 

Lazaroff,  Semmy  Leif 

Stockholm,  Sweden 

Violin 

Diakoff,  Irene  V. 

Geneva,  Switzerland 

Choral  Music 

Symeonides,  Alexander  G. 

Athens,  Greece 

Orch.  Conducting 

Gibbs,  Michael 

Salisbury,  So. Rhodesia 

Composition 

Ameda.  Maria  de  Lourdes 

Santurce, Puerto  Rico 

Piano 

* 
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Members  outside  of  the  United  States  continued: 


Bauer,  Hans 
Bauer-Sluzar,  Luba 
Keetbaas,  Dirk 
Kingett,  Joanne 
Cohen,  Judith 

Neufeld,  Rudolf  H, 
Persson,  Elsie  M. 

Tanguay,  Simone  M, 


Guelph,  Ontario,  Canada 
Guelph,  Ontario,  Canada 
Winnipeg,  Candaa 
New  Brunswick,  Canada 
Montreal,  P.Q. ,  Canada 

Regina,  Saskatchewan 
Baie  D'Urfe,  Canada 

Longueuil,  Canada 


Orch.  Conducting 
Piano 

Orch.  Conducting 
Choral  Music 
Listening  & 
Analysis 
Flute--Piccolo 
Listening  & 
Analysis 
Viola 


DAT  A  REGARDING  MEMBERS 


1963 


Sex: 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

Women 

151 

143 

126 

131 

Men 

135 

143 

139 

173 

Members  under  age  25  Members  under  age  30 


1963  =  64  7.  or  194 

83  7. 

or  253 

1962  =  65  7,  or  172 

99  7c 

or  221 

1961  =  61  7.  or  175 

79  1/2  7o 

or  228 

1960  =  56  1  or  159 

73  7. 

or  210 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

19  or  less  =  47 

56 

48 

64 

20  to  24  112 

119 

124 

130 

25  to  29  51 

53 

49 

59 

30  to  34  30 

24 

24 

28 

35  to  39  18 

14 

10 

12 

40  or  over  28 

20 

10 

11 

286 

286 

265 

304 

FORMER  Members: 

1948  -  1 

1954  - 

2 

1959 

-  8 

1949  -  1 

1956  - 

1 

1960 

-  8 

1951  -  1 

1957  - 

3 

1961 

-  19 

1952  -  1 

1958  - 

5 

1962 

-  47 

Total  =  97  Former  Members 


Geographic  Distribution; 

1960  1961  1962  1963 


Number  of  States 

35 

36 

30 

37 

District  of  Columbia 

1 

1 

4 

5 

Countries  outside  of 
United  States 

16 

9 

16 

18 

1963  =  Canada  8,  Japan  7,  France  3,  Great  Britain  3,  Israel  4, 


Venezuela  2,  Greece,  Korea,  Formosa,  Sweden,  India,  Africa, 


India, 

Brazil, 

#  -  -  *  - 

Poland  each  =  1. 

- 9  — - - J 

Puerto  Rico  = 

,  - - / 

1.  Bulgaria  1 

Taiwan  2,  Switzerland  1. 

The  States  most  represented  in  1963  = 

New  York  74  Maryland  8 

Tennessee 

3 

Massachusetts 

44 

Michigan  5 

Florida 

2 

New  Jersey 

19 

Kansas  5 

Georgia 

2 

Pennsylvania 

17 

Rhode  Island  5 

Louisiana 

2 

Illinois 

10 

Oklahoma  4 

Minnesota 

2 

Ohio 

10 

Texas  4 

New  Mexico 

2 

California 

9 

Wisconsin  4 

Washington 

2 

Connecticut 

9 

Missouri  3 

EDUCATION: 


1963 


High  School  (seniors)  6 

Degrees: 

Bachelor  of  Arts  28 

Bachelor  of  Music  55 

Bachelor  of  Science  23 

Master  of  Arts  11 

Master  of  Music  20 

Master  of  Science  6 

Other  Degrees  29 

Colleges  and  Universities  represented: 

Boston  University  10 

Harvard  University  7 

Temple  University  6 

Indiana  University  5 

Brandeis  University  5 

Smith  College  4 

University  of  Tulsa  4 

University  of  Kansas  4 

George  Peobody  College--Tenn.  4 

University  of  Washington  3 

Wayne  State  University  3 

University  of  Wichita  3 

Ithaca  University  3 

San  Diego  State  3 

Yale  University  3 

Columbia  University  3 

Syracuse  University  3 

City  College  of  New  York  3 

Northwestern  University  3 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  2 

Wesleyan  University-Connecticut  2 

Howard  University  2 

Tufts  University  2 

Washington  State  University  2 

Marywood  -  Pennsylvania  2 

Wooster  College  2 

University  of  Hawaii  2 

Radcliffe  College  2 

St.  Olaf  College  2 

Sarah  Lawrence  2 

University  of  Arkansas  2 

Brooklyn  College  2 

Drake  University  2 

University  of  Miami  2 

Queens  College - New  York  2 

University  of  Southern  Calif.  2 

The  following  were  represented  : 

Alabama  State  University 
Barnard  College 
Brown  University 
Carleton  College  -  Minn. 

Catholic  University  -  D.C. 

University  of  Chicago 
Columbia  Teachers 
Cornell  -  Iowa 


1963 


Colleges  and  Universities  represented  continued: 

University  of  California  -  Berkeley 
Centre  College  -  Ky. 

Dartmouth  College 
DePauw  University 
Duke  University 
East  New  Mexico  University 
Florida  State  University 
George  Washington  University 
Haverford  College 
Holy  Cross  College 
University  of  Houston 
Illinois  Wesleyan 
Kansas  State  College 
University  of  Kentucky 
Los  Angeles  City  College 
Louisiana  -  State  University 
McGill  University 
Middle  College  -  Georgia 
Miami  University  -  Ohio 
Milton  College  -  Wise. 

New  Bedford  Instutute  Technology 
New  York  University 
Occidental  College  -  Calif. 

Ohio  State  University 
Oklahoma  City  University 
University  of  Pennsylvania 
Potsdam  State  University 
Portland  (Oregon)  State  College 
University  of  New  Mexico 
Reed  College  -  Oregon 
University  of  Rhode  Island 
Rosary  College  -  Illinois 
Rutgers  University 
Swarthmore  College 
University  of  Saskatchewan 
Southwestern  College  -  Kansas 
St.  Lawrence  University 
Southern  Illinois  University 
Texas  Christian  University 
University  of  Wisconsin 
Worcester  State  College 
Fredonia  State  College 
University  of  Massachusetts 


f" 


CONSERVATORIES  AND  MUSIC  SCHOOLS  REPRESENTED: 


1963 


New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  26 
Juilliard  School  of  Music  26 
Mannes  College  of  Music  16 
Eastman  School  of  Music  15 
Manhattan  School  of  Music  12 
Boston  University  School  of  Music  10 
Hartt  College  8 
Boston  Conservatory  of  Music  6 
Curtis  Institute  of  Music  5 
Indiana  University  School  of  Music  5 
Paris  Conservatory  of  Music  5 
Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music  4 
American  Theatre  Wing  4 
American  Conservatory  of  Music  3 
Chicago  Musical  College  3 
Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music  3 
Philadelphia  Musical  Academy  3 
Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music  2 
University  of  Michigan  School  of  Music  2 
Baldwin^Wallace  College  2 
Sorbonne  -  Paris  2 
Cleveland  Institute  of  Music  1 
Conservatory  of  Music  -  Quebec  1 
Conservatory  of  Music  -  Stockholm  1 


Also  represented  =  Pittsfield  Community  School  of  Music, 

Toronto  Conservatory  of  Music,  Vienna  Conservatory,  Israel  Academy 
of  Music,  Munich  ,  Puerto  Rico,  Caracas  and  Tokyo, 

GRADUATE  and/or  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS: 


New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  8 
Juilliard  School  of  Music  6 
Manhattan  School  of  Music  7 
Boston  University-School  of  Music  5 
Yale  University-Schcol  of  Music  3 
Eastman  School  of  Music  3 
Columbia  University  2 
Ohio  State  University  1 
Drake  University  2 
Harvard  University— School  of  Music  2 
Wayne  State  University  1 


Also  represented: 

Princeton  University,  University  of  Washington,  Southern  University 
of  Louisiana,  Bob  Jones  University,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Northwestern  University,  Cornell  University,  Indiana  University, 
University  of  Minnesota,  North  Texas  State  University,  Maryland 
University.  University  of  Copehhagen,  Fontainebleau,  West  Point, 
United  States  Naval  Academy  and  Marine  Academy. 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  DIRECTOR 
TANGLEWOOD-LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 


-  Address  by  Erich  Leinsdorf  - 
-  Opening  Exercises  of  the  Twenty-First  Session 

*** 


The  Berkshire  Music  Center  owes  its  existence  to  the  vision 
of  Serge  Koussevitzky  and  to  the  conscience  of  the  Trustees 
who  are  in  charge  of  the  Boston  Symphony. 

We  are  a  summer  academy  and  not  a  school.  Tanglewood  - 
which  is  the  name  of  this  estate  but  which  serves  us  as 
a  term  for  all  our  activities  -  Tanglewood  should  supple¬ 
ment  existing  conservatories  and  music  departments  at 
Universities  and  not  compete  with  them.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  in  eight  weeks  one  can  add  decisively  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  well-schooled  musicians,  but  one  cannot  possibly 
give  them  fundamentals  of  their  craft. 

I  hope  that  summers  spent  here,  participating  in  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center,  may  become  crowning  periods  in  the 
formal  learning  years  of  the  young.  (I  stress  "formal 
learning"  lest  anyone  think  the  process  of  studying  ever 
stops  for  a  musician  who  is  devoted  to  his  art.  ) 

No  degrees  nor  credits  will  be  forthcoming  after  this  or 
any  other  summer,  as  we  don't  seek  competitive  position 
in  the  academic  world.  We  are  not  looking  for  financial 
profit,  hence  our  standards  of  admission  need  not  be 
lowered  to  arrive  at  any  minimum  enrollment.  Whether  we 
have  50  or  250  participants  matters  not,  yet  what  quality 
we  accept  matters  and  influences  our  range  of  activities. 

Why  -  you  may  ask  -  would  a  great  orchestra,  with  more  than 
enough  work  to  do,  bother  to  run  such  an  enterprise?  Why 
are  members  of  the  Eoston  Symphony  Orchestra  -  who  perform 
on  a  49-week  schedule  of  rehearsals,  concerts,  recordings, 
at  home  and  on  tour  -  why  are  they  still  interested,  even 
anxious  to  give  many  hours  of  their  time  during  July  and 
August  when  it  would  seem  more  agreeable  to  have  some 
leisure? 

Because  they  are  convinced,  as  are  we  all  -  Trustees, 
Administration  and  myself  -  that  a  distinct  and  unique 
contribution  can  be  made  toward  a  better  balanced  musical 
establishment  in  this  country. 


To  live  for  eight  weeks  inside  a  major  musical  organism 
is  an  opportunity  which  -  I  submit  -  young  people  cannot 
find  elsewhere.  My  admiration  for  the  top  echelon  of  our 
music  schools  is  second  to  none,  and  I  have  stressed 
repeatedly  my  belief  that  music  today  is  taught  better  in 
the  United  States  than  in  Europe.  Yet  there  is  one  need 
which  no  school,  no  university  music  department  can  fill: 
an  intensive  and  protracted  contact  with  actual  performance. 

Here  you  not  only  are  expected  to  perform,  you  are  watching 
seasoned  professionals  of  the  highest  caliber  while  they 
prepare  and  perform. 

For  the  young  musician  who  is  about  to  cross  the  threshold 
from  studio  to  stage  it  is  an  advantage  to  gain  greater 
awareness  of  the  profession's  problems.  Many  an  able 
youngster,  proficient  on  his  instrument,  may  still  be  quite 
vague  about  music  as  a  form  of  life.  During  the  19th 
(and  early  20th)  Century  not  every  serious  music  student 
thought  of  a  professional  musical  career.  Only  recently 
did  the  well-schooled  amateur  fairly  disappear.  I  am 
afraid  that  college  makes  such  demands  on  students,  that 
any  major  interest  monopolizes  the  mind  so  completely,  that 
avocations  -  especially  when  they  are  so  difficult  as 
music  -  can't  survive.  If  some  do  manage  to  keep  their 
fingers,  or  lips,  on  training,  they  find  marriage  and 
domesticity  hardly  compatible  with  practicing  the  violin 
or  the  horn.  The  world  of  music  today  shows  only  extreme 
polarity:  the  professional  -  and  the  listener,  who  is 

not  active. 

A  fairly  good  player  finds  professional  opportunities  often 
while  he  is  still  in  his  teens;  the  salary  and  the  status 
of  having  a  job  is  at  first  a  thrilling  experienceo  Thus 
many  a  youngster,  while  still  a  student,  perhaps  still 
undecided  what  his  career  shall  be,  slides  by  default  into 
a  professional  involvement  of  sorts.  Then,  as  some  of  you 
may  know  from  personal  experience,  an  early  marriage  is 
entered  into,  children  and  other  cares  fill  the  mind  before 
one  even  got  the  chance  of  evaluating  what  one  really 
wanted  to  do.  Necessity  demands  that  one  earn,  and  earn 
where  and  when  jobs  are  available. 

From  our  interviews  with  applicants  for  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  we  met  a  few  cases  of  eager,  interested  and  talented 
young  musicians,  who  just  cannot  afford  to  give  up  their 
jobs  playing  the  light  operetta  circuit  during  these  weeks. 
There  is  nothing  wrong  in  playing  Kismet  or  Rosemarie  for  a 
while  but  when  it  becomes  a  MUST,  a  forced  alternative  to 
digging  into  the  late  Beethoven  quartets,  either  here,  or 
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in  Aspen  or  in  Marlboro,  then,  I  am  sure,  we  have  a  big 
problem. 

Music  as  a  form  of  life  should  be  chosen  as  freely  as  possible. 
Drifting  into  any  profession  leads  to  early  disillusionment 
and  inner  fatigue.  In  artistic  endeavors  that  is  fairly 
disastrous.  Yet  if  this  is  discovered  soon  enough,  there  is 
time  to  study  something  else  and  switch  occupation  without 
too  much  spilled  blood.  But  often  these  drifters  wake  up  to 
the  truth  when  they  are  past  a  point  of  no  return  and  there- 
after  they  spend  their  lives  in  bitter  reproaches,  growing 
cynical,  mercenary  and  disenchanted. 

When  you  leave  Tanglewood  after  a  summer  or  two,  I  hope  you 
may  have  found  clarity  about  your  attitude  to  music.  We 
will  certainly  try  to  make  you  fully  aware  of  what  is 
involved  in  a  total  commitment  to  music. 

It  is  of  primary  interest  to  us  not  to  enlarge  the  squads  of 
displaced  and  discontented  musicians.  Our  Faculty  members 
are  determined  not  to  encourage  sluggish  minds  or  mediocre 
ability.  That  group  is  unfortunately  more  than  sufficiently 
represented  within  our  profession. 

If  you  were  present  at  some  of  our  auditions  for  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  -  mind  you,  not  for  the  Summer  Academy 
but  for  a  vacancy  in  the  orchestra  -  you  would  get  a  picture 
more  vivid  and  more  tragic  than  my  words  can  describe. 

All  auditionists  start  with  a  concerto  or  sonata  which  they 
have  prepared  well  and  which  they  frequently  perform  per¬ 
suasively.  But  as  soon  as  they  are  asked  to  play  some 
passages  from  standard  orchestral  repertory,  a  surprisingly 
large  number  fairly  go  to  pieces;  they  stare  in  helpless 
non-comprehension  at  commonly  known  Brahms  or  Wagner  passages 
as  if  Chinese  poetry  had  been  placed  before  their  eyes. 

Two  things  are  demonstrated  thus:  first,  that  these  players 
have  little  or  no  previous  orchestral  experience  (which  per  se 
is  not  a  disaster  if  they  can  read);  second,  that  their 
ability  to  understand  a  musical  phrase  at  first  sight  has  not 
been  developed.  This  brings  me  to  the  crux  of  the  question: 
What  is  a  musician?  Is  it  one  who  painstakingly  deciphers 
a  set  of  hieroglyphics  and  subsequently  must  practice  like 
a  beaver  to  motorize  a  number  of  sections  into  a  sensible 
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piece  of  music?  Or  is  a  musician  one  to  whom  a  musical 
text  speaks  at  first  sight?  I  do  not  wish  to  convey 
the  meaning  that  one  must  be  able  to  faultlessly  play 
on  sight  any  given  phrase  or  passage,  but  that  from  the 
very  point  of  departure  it  is  immediately  apparent  how 
meaningful  or  meaningless  a  score  appears  to  the  player. 

The  unhappy  audit ionist  who  is  seemingly  fluent  in  his 
sonata  or  concerto,  only  to  collapse  from  the  shock  of 
non-recognition  when  it  comes  to  "reading,"  is  not  as 
much  to  blame  as  his  mentors  who  have  encouraged  him  to 
pursue  musical  ambitions  without  thorough  training.  Many 
are  the  dubious  advisors  who  steer  their  charges  towards 
great  solo  virtuoso  stardom;  the  hope  of  filling  the  spot 
vacated  by  a  Kreisler  or  a  Feuermann  is  a  heady  enough 
dream  to  induce  hundreds  of  hopefuls  to  drill  themselves 
into  a  stupor  of  Paganini  Caprices  while  neglecting  to 
acquire  a  real  musical  education. 

I  find  it  cruel  to  encourage  dreams  of  glory,  yet  it 
happens  constantly.  Truth  is  the  more  humane  course  to 
pursue;  after  the  pain  of  a  seemingly  destructive  verdict 
has  been  forgotten,  the  young  person  can  and  will  adjust, 
while  an  ill-advised  endorsement  may  lead  to  a  life 
compounded  of  frustration  and  reproaches. 

A  talented  person  has  thrust  upon  him  the  obligation  to 
make  the  most  of  his  gifts  to  benefit  the  society  in  which 
he  lives.  To  have  been  graced  by  Providence  with  special 
aptitudes  and  abilities,  maybe  even  genius,  does  not  at 
once  entitle  the  bearer  to  present  a  bill  to  the  world  for 
remittance. 

Rights  and  duties  have  frequently  been  confused,  not  only 
by  doting  mothers  who  at  the  first  dim  signs  of  a  child's 
modest  ability  get  dizzy  with  visions  of  stardom,  but  - 
less  excusably  -  by  some  highly  reputable  teachers.  Once 
musical  ability  has  been  recognized,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
all  the  relatives  and  friends  and  teachers  of  the  subject 
to  insist  on  developing  an  encyclopaedic  musical  education. 

We  here  are  concerned  not  only  with  performer  and  composer. 
For  the  large  choral  works  at  the  Festival,  we  entend  to 
draw  on  the  participants  of  our  special  departments  for 
listening  and  analysis.  In  our  instrumental  departments, 
special  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  Chamber  Music.  My 
reasons  are  not  only  musical.  To  play  Chamber  Music  well 
you  should  alternately  assert  and  submerge  your 
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individuality.  Chamber  music  played  without  personality 
is  a  dead  letter.  Chamber  music  played  as  a  competition 
for  maximum  attention  to  oneself  is  no  longer  Chamber 
music.  Intense  cultivation  of  these  refined  forms, 
sonatas,  trios,  quartets,  and  so  on,  will  increase  your 
awareness  of  the  vast  demands  made  by  this  type  of 
repertory. 

Chamber  music  can  prepare  you  for  all  kinds  of  musical 
activities?  you  are  expected  to  know  the  complete  score  of 
a  sonata  or  quartet,  not  merely  your  own  part.  There  are 
dozens  of  works  in  this  literature  which  require  as  much 
technical  proficiency  as  the  great  concertos  for  your 
instrument;  and  in  your  musical  and  personal  relationships 
with  your  partners  you  learn  what  the  larger  complex  of 
the  orchestra  is  like. 

Once  you  have  full  comprehension  of  the  infinite  finesse 
of  ensemble,  of  the  complexities  of  score  study,  and 
security  of  your  technical  proficiency,  you  will  find 
several  possible  avenues  to  pursue;  conducting, orchestral 
playing,  solo  playing,  and  Chamber  music  playing.  Or  you 
may  wish  to  put  it  this  way;  if  you  prefer  yourself  in 
Chamber  music  you  might  still  reach  coveted  success  as  a 
solo  virtuoso,  but  you  won’t  be  so  woefully  lost  if  it 
doesn't  turn  out  this  way.  To  play  Sarasate  brilliantly 
is  no  promise  of  success  as  a  virtuoso?  to  accomplish 
playing  of  the  Chamber  music  repertory  from  Haydn  to 
Bartok  to  the  moderns  is  a  valid  passe-partout. 

We  are  not  going  to  spend  any  time  at  Tanglewood  discussing 
the  sociological  and  fiscal  aspects  of  music  in  the  United 
States.  But  it  is  fitting,  I  believe,  to  remind  you  that 
for  the  professional  musician,  material  rewards  are  slow 
in  coming.  While  it  is  quite  easy  to  make  a  bit  of  money 
while  you  are  still  in  your  teens,  the  distance  from 
there  to  a  decent  income  for  an  adult  is  long  and  full  of 
detours. 

The  musical  world  is  out  of  bounds.  In  March  of  this  year 
the  applications  for  Tanglewood  stood  at  24  violin  players 
and  48  conductors.  For  the  conductors  who  expect  large 
string  sections  in  their  orchestras  a  dismal  prospect 
indeed.'  But  can  you  really  start  life  as  a  conductor? 
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Remember,  please,  that  of  the  famous  men  of  the  past 
Richter  was  a  horn  player,  Bulow  was  a  concert  pianist, 
Toscanini  a  'cellist.  Of  those  who  conduct  prominently 
today,  Monteux  started  as  a  viola  player,  Ormandy  and  my 
own  predecessor.  Munch,  as  violinists.  And  this  list 
could  be  carried  much  further.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
Central  European  trained  conductors  of  this  and  previous 
generations  began  in  all  sorts  of  odd  jobs  and  assuredly 
not  as  conductors.  If  we  want  to  redress  the  prevailing 
imbalance  in  our  musical  establishment  we  must  forcibly 
remind  our  would  be  conductors  that  a  leader  -  at  least 
in  our  profession  -  can  be  effective  only  if  he  has  the 
consent  of  those  he  leads. 

Of  all  performers,  the  conductor  is  the  only  one  who  has 
no  opportunity  to  practice  on  his  instrument.  Singers  and 
instrumentalists  learn  at  the  rehearsals;  the  conductor 
must  know  the  score  supremely  well  by  the  time  he  arrives 
at  the  first  rehearsal,  and  from  then  on  he  should  be  able 
to  convey  its  full  meaning,  technically  and  expressively, 
to  the  forces  he  guides. 

Do  not  think  that  the  orchestra  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  has  been  formed  as  a  band  of  guinea  pigs  with  whom 
you  can  practice  and  experiment  conducting.  Take  heart 
that  your  problem  is  shared  in  every  walk  of  life  by 
those  who  will  be,  or  want  to  be,  leaders  of  men.  Live 
organisms  are  somewhat  different  from  inanimate  instru¬ 
ments.  You  can  pound  the  felt  of  the  piano  hammers  by 
practicing  hard  and  long  and  no  piano  will  ever  object; 
you  may  need  some  repairs  if  you  have  practiced  too  hard 
but  these  repairs  are  merely  replacements  of  materials 
which  may  have  worn  thin.  The  nervous  system  of  human 
beings  wears  thin  almost  instantly  if  you  are  not  sure 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  Facing  an  orchestra,  or 
a  chorus,  or  -  worst  of  all  -  a  cast  of  opera  singers, 
you  set  out  to  accomplish  a  given  portion  of  a  task  in  a 
given  length  of  time.  Your  own  complete  mastery  of  the 
music  is  a  matter  of  course,  and  whatever  lack  of  security 
you  might  betray  will  reverberate  throughout  the 
rehearsals  and  well  into  the  performance. 

Sometimes  I  read  in  a  review  the  term  "confident  rendition"; 
the  word  "confident"  is  well  chosen  because  confidence 
it  is  that  conveys  certainty  and  assurance  to  players  who 
in  turn  pass  on  to  the  listener  the  same  feeling. 
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Our  demands  cannot  be  strict  enough,  I  assure  you. 

In  the  whole  world  musical  standards  have  risen 
sleeply  and  rapidly.  Contemporary  means  of  communication 
are  such  that  we  can  pipe  the  best  available  performances 
into  the  most  remote  locations;  recordings  of  master  per¬ 
formers,  both  living  and  dead,  are  available  everywhere. 

What  was  known  as  "provincial  standards"  is  disappearing 
rapidly  and  the  formerly  not-so-critical  provincial  ear 
gets  sharper  and  more  alert.  A  performer's  margin  of 
error  today  is  no  broader  than  the  distance  to  the  nearest 
record  store  where  all  sorts  of  comparisons  can  be  made. 

Where  I  grew  up,  a  huge  network  of  provincial  musical 
organizations  existed,  not  unlike  the  Minor  League  system 
in  the  United  States  professional  baseball.  The  American 
conductor  has  no  such  system  through  the  channels  of  which 
he  may  hope  to  reach  that  level  to  which  his  talents 
entitle  him.  The  orchestra  conductor  here  in  this  country 
today  is  up  against  a  formidable  task;  he  not  only  is 
expected  to  perform,  but  he  must  be  a  broadly  versed  and 
many-sided  individual  whose  range  and  vision  should  en¬ 
compass  a  full  360°.  He  is  most  likely  to  start  in  one 
of  those  smaller  communities  where  his  attention  must  be 
directed  toward  organization,  finance,  public  relations, 
and  more  non-musical  problems. 

During  this  summer  session  I  will  have  several  opportunities 
to  meet  with  the  conducting  group,  and  with  more  time  at 
our  disposal  and  in  more  intimate  surroundings,  with  fewer 
people,  we  will  work  on  some  of  these  questions  in  greater 
detail. 

** 

What  is  the  performer  unless  the  composer  writes  music  for 
him?  Goethe  wrote  in  a  sketch  for  an  uncompleted  paper  on 
Art  and  the  Artists  "Musicians,  like  actors,  live  on  the 
applause  of  the  public. "  Do  you  catch  the  note  of  gentle 
contempt  in  this  phrase  for  the  kind  of  "feed"  on  which 
performers  thrive?  How  unenduring  is  applause  -  celebrity, 
success,  honors,  degrees,  medals  -  and  how  permanent  is  the 
work  created  by  a  composer.  How  enormous  the  composer's 
chances  when  he  writes  on  the  staves  of  score  paperl  The 
notes  you  produce  in  your  manuscripts  will  outlast  all  of 
us  as  we  are  here  today.  How  exciting  -  and  then  how 
sobering  -  it  is  to  browse  through  the  stacks  in  second¬ 
hand  storesl  All  kinds  of  music  have  been  preserved, 
some  of  the  great  works  which  we  call  "immortal"  and  some 
whose  composers'  names  cannot  even  be  found  in  the 
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dictionaries  any  more. 

I  remember  another  experience;  Standing  before  a  glass 
case  at  a  memorial  exhibit  dedicated  to  a  well-known  and 
then  recently  deceased  composer,  I  looked  at  two  manu¬ 
scripts  lying  there  side-by-side?  each  was  showing  the 
first  page  of  a  large  work?  the  handwriting  was  the  same 
in  spitd  of  some  forty  years'  lapse  between  the  dates  of 
writing.  From  my  acquaintance  with  both  works,  I  knew 
that  one  was  a  great  masterpiece?  the  other  one  a  weak 
product  of  the  author's  declining  years,  and  yet  what 
the  eye  saw  looked  alike.  For  me  this  certainly 
illustrated  eloquently  the  mystic  quality  of  creative 
work. 

Considering  the  trend  of  much  contemporary  composition, 
it  is  well  for  composers  to  remember  that  it  matters 
little  what  music  looks  like  on  paper  -  and  it  matters  a 
great  deal  if  it  lives  once  the  performers  translate  the 
blueprint  on  the  paper.  Blueprint  is  a  key  word?  just  as 
an  architect's  blueprint  of  an  apartment  house  cannot 
give  shelter  before  the  edifice  has  been  built,  so  the 
most  beautiful  score  to  the  eye  is  of  no  use  before  it 
has  been  played. 

Composers  have  particularly  difficult  alternatives  to 
choose  from.  They  are  wooed  by  different  movements  or 
schools  of  composition.  Joining  one  of  them  they  join 
a  Club?  adopting  the  rules  of  the  movement  they  promise 
to  compose  according  to  the  by-laws  of  the  Club.  Their 
works  will  be  presented  at  special  Festivals  and  learned 
arguments  will  follow?  all  this  makes  them  feel  very 
important. 

Two  years  ago,  we  had  right  here  at  Tanglewood  a  round¬ 
table  conversation  for  radio  and  television  in  which 
several  distinguished  colleagues  of  mine  took  part  and 
at  which  our  own  Faculty  Chairman,  Aaron  Copland,  was  the 
mediator?  it  was  emphatically  stated  that  the  younger 
generations  of  composers  did  not  particularly  want  to 
compose  for  Symphony  Orchestras,  that  only  the  smaller 
combinations,  odd  groupings  of  instruments,  sometimes 
with  voice,  inspired  and  interested  them 

Nobody  can  be  presumptuous  enough  to  tell  a  composer  what 
to  write,  and  much  less  how  to  write  it.  The  19th  Century 
composers  had  a  different  attitude;  When  Haydn  at  a  ripe 
age  was  asked  how  he  could  explain  the  absence  of  quintets 
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from  his  catalogue  of  works  -  he  who  had  composed  83 
string  quartets,  over  100  symphonies,  and  numerous  trios, 
sonatas ,  etc.  -  the  master  thought  for  a  moment  and  then 
replied,  “Because  nobody  asked  for  any  quintets." 

Let  me  assure  you  that  a  large  public  asks  for  orchestral 
compositions.  I  have  heard  some  of  the  classical  rebuttals 
by  composers  that  the  length  of  time  required  for  an 
orchestral  composition  is  rarely  justified  by  the  small 
number  of  performances  that  follow. 

It  seems  to  me  that  composers  carry  on  their  shoulders  a 
great  deal  of  cumbersome  method  which  slows  the  process  of 
composition  to  a  snail's  pace.  (My  own  study  period  of 
composition  is  not  that  far  in  the  past  that  I  could  not 
remember  how  academic,  intolerant  and  demanding  of  poly¬ 
phonic  precision  some  schools  can  be. )  Sometimes  I  am 
afraid  that  the  example  of  Webern,  who  is  to  my  knowledge 
the  only  prominent  composer  whose  output  is  very  small  in 
terms  of  length  and  quantity,  has  unsettled  many  of  the 
young.  History,  while  not  always  an  absolutely  reliable 
guide,  still  shows  us  that  most  composers  of  any  conse¬ 
quence  have  written  a  great  many  works.  This  is  important 
because  it  enabled  them  to  work  through  the  inferior 
streaks  of  their  creative  urges;  it  enabled  them  to  throw 
out  that  which  was  not  up  to  their  best  (either  before 
or  after  performance) ,  and  it  enabled  them  to  learn  fast. 
Composing  according  to  one  of  our  present-day  fashionable 
systems  by  which  it  takes  a  month  to  produce  twenty 
measures,  most  composers  really  take  their  only  life  and 
play  roulette  with  it. 

When  referring  to  the  performer,  I  stress°d  his  obligation 
to  human  society;  I  spoke  of  the  necessity  for  the  proper 
niche,  and  I  regretted  the  wasted  talents  of  those  who  were 
only  following  their  wishful  thoughts  and  their  pipe 
dreams. 

To  you  composers  I  will  add  to  this  a  few  questions:  Why 
join  a  group?  Why  become  a  member  of  a  movement?  The 
creative  process  is  not  conducive  to  be  operated  by  joining 
anything  or  anybody.  Family  and  friends  in  the  end  isolate 
you  from  the  public. 

Like  many  other  people  who  are  concerned  with  music,  I  have 
often  wondered  how  it  came  about  that  just  in  the  20th 
Century  composers  willfully  and  consciously  band  together 
in  clusters  and  in  schools.  At  some  point  the  centuries- 
old  bond  between  the  composer  and  the  public  has  been 
broken,  and  the  compositions  which  from  time  to  time  have 
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re-established  this  bond  are  all  too  few  to  suit  either 
public  or  performer. 

For  the  first  time  in  recorded  history,  music  is  un¬ 
ceasingly  available;  it  is  being  used  via  the  radio  and 
the  record  player  by  students  while  they  do  their  home¬ 
work?  elevators,  bus  stations,  airplanes  and  what  not 
have  music  piped  in?  all  of  which  unquestionably  tends 
to  devaluate  music,  and  I  am  sure  that  many  a  composer  is 
frightened  by  the  inattention  accorded  to  some  beautiful 
composition  which  timidly  emerges  from  some  hidden 
speakers  in  a  restaurant  or  other  public  meeting  place. 

Yet  at  the  same  time  there  is  an  ever-growing  public  that 
wishes  to  listen  attentively  to  music  and  to  new  music. 

Once  a  young  violinist  showed  me  a  program  he  planned  to 
play  on  his  debut  recital  in  New  York?  I  made  the 
comment  that  it  was  a  program  designed  to  impress  the 
Russian  Tea  Room.  Do  not  compose  only  for  your  pro¬ 
fessional  friends  (is  my  translation). 

Music  is  a  craft  and  an  art.  In  the  Middle  Ages  and  on 
into  more  recent  times,  a  master  craftsman  took  young 
boys  for  small  jobs  and  over  a  number  of  years  taught 
them  what  he  knew.  The  youngster  would  advance  and  be¬ 
come  an  apprentice?  finally  there  came  a  day  when  the 
old  man  solemnly  told  the  young  one  that  now  he  could  not 
teach  him  anything  more,  and  this  was  graduation  (with 
or  without  ceremony)  to  mastery. 

Individual  careers  in  our  day  are  made  on  a  less  leisurely 
schedule?  the  violent  acceleration  in  the  growing-up 
process  of  teenagers  threatens  the  customary  transition 
from  one  generation  to  the  next. 

To  replace  mature  artists  upon  their  retirement  we  often 
rely  upon  boys  to  do  men’s  jobs.  Here  at  Tanglewood 
we  want  to  help  the  young  to  grow  with  awareness  into 
artists  of  responsibility.  We  try  to  do  this  by  placing 
at  your  sides  experienced  masters. 

My  own  first  concern  when  I  face  young  musicians  is  to 
arouse  in  them  a  sense  of  curiosity?  curiosity  to  search 
the  vast  land  behind  the  notes.  I  found  that  in  looking 
for  a  particular  answer  often  a  light  will  suddenly 
illuminate  a  new  field,  a  whole  fresh  world  whose 
existence  I  did  not  even  suspect.  I  know  that  any 
successful  communication  between  people  must  work  in  two 
directions.  With  that  in  mind  I  can  expect  that  we  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  may  be 
fortunate  enough  to  learn  from  you  as  we  hope  that  you 
may  feel  enriched  when  you  leave  here. 

*  ft  it 
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Mr.  Copland 

Mr.  Leinsdorf,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  gentlemen  of  the  Advisory 
Committee.  We  are  meeting  today,  and  actually  we  are  very 
interested  in  hearing  these  very  knowledgable  gentlemen  on  the 
stage  exchange  ideas  among  themselves.  I  feel  that  Tanglewood 
and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  will  profit  by  the  time  we  spend 
together.  We  are  very  appreciative  of  the  interest  shown  by  this 
distinguished  group  forming  the  Advisory  Committee.  It  is  the 
first  time  the  school  has  ever  had  an  Advisory  Committee,  and  we 
can  thank  Mr.  Leinsdorf  for  having  that  idea  and  putting  it  into 
effect. 

I  know  all  these  gentlemen  are  busy  men.  They  work  very  hard  in 
the  winter  time.  It  is  especially  nice  of  them  to  come  here  to 
be  with  us  and  give  us  the  benefit  of  their  thinking.  They 
represent  a  cross-section  of  the  best  schools,  either  conserva¬ 
tories  or  music  departments  of  universities  across  the  country, 
and  it's  flattering  to  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  that  they  made 
the  effort  to  come  here.  They  have  all  been  very  experienced 
gentlemen  in  their  fields.  They  have  had  lots  of  time  to  examine 
this  rather  complicated  problem  of  how  to  educate  the  young  in 
music,  and  I  am  sure  that  they  understand  the  kind  of  school  that 
Tanglewood  is.  They  need  no  prompting  on  that  subject  and, 
therefore,  what  they'll  have  to  say  will  be  directed  I  hope,  to 
our  particular  problems  —  those  of  a  music  school  without  accredi¬ 
tation  and  without  any  ambition  to  replace  anything,  but  rather 
to  help  the  regular  functioning  music  departments  and  schools 
around  the  country. 

Perhaps  I  should  take  this  occasion  as  a  composer  to  say  a  special 
word  of  thanks  to  these  gentlemen  for  what  they  are  going  these 
days  to  help  contemporary  music.  I  don't  think  the  country  at 
large  realizes  the  amount  of  new  music  which  is  played  throughout 
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playing  faster  and  louder  than  one's  competitors.  The  crux  of  the 
problem  lies  in  the  fact  that  this  talent  is  useless  without 
exposure  to  other  aspects  of  musicianship  necessary  in  the  playing 
of  orchestral  and  chamber  music.  Through  the  medium  of  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  facilities  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  these 
principles  can  be  concertized  for  the  student. 

It  seems  to  me  unfortunate  that  our  conservatories  and  music  schools 
are  not  conversant  with  the  advantages  offered  by  the  Center  which 
could  benefit  all  of  us  —  the  schools,  the  students,  the  major 
orchestras,  and  teachers.  For  instance,  if  our  New  School  of  Music 
sends  a  student  here  and  he  returns  in  the  fall  and  tells  me  that 
his  experience  showed  him  his  weaknesses  in  rhythm,  reading,  and 
hearing  of  modern  harmony,  I  would  see  to  it  that  I  directed  him 
to  overcome  these  weaknesses.  Consequently,  we  all  benefit  through 
his  professional  experience  here.  We  turn  out  a  more  qualified 
student  to  take  his  place  in  the  professional  field. 

Another  important  factor  is  the  student-teacher  relationship. 

With  most  talented  students,  the  relationship  becomes  very  close 
and  this  can  be  unhealthy  for  the  student's  growth*  At  this  stage, 
the  student  feels  that  the  teacher  can  do  no  wrong.  The  student 
begins  to  imitate.  This  is  the  time  he  should  be  advised  to  knock 
around  in  a  musical  atmosphere  of  the  highest  standards  where  he 
can  hear  others  and  take  part  with  others,  thus  enlarging  his 
musical  outlook. 

I  would  like  to  touch  on  a  disturbing  question  being  asked  today. 

The  young  student  queries:  "Why  should  I  study  music?"  Whatever 

answer  he  gives  to  this  question  is  a  clear  indication  of  his 
character.  For  in  music  as  in  any  other  profession,  the  material, 
cultural  or  spiritual  benefits  depend  on  how  painstaking  an  effort 
is  made.  I  am  in  complete  disagreement  with  those  who  take  a  dim 
view  of  music  as  a  profession.  To  me,  it  offers  unbounded  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  thoroughly  trained  musician.  However,  when  I  look 
about,  I  confess  to  some  discouragement.  Many  gifted  young  people 
are  not  thorough  musicians.  All  too  few  young  people  seem  willing 
to  sacrifice  the  time  and  effort.  They  feel  it  is  easier  to  go  to 
college  and  get  a  degree.  I  suppose  if  you  can't  play,  you  need 
a  degree.  No  wonder  we  hear  the  phrase,  "music  is  dying  by  degrees". 

A  young  person  entering  the  field  of  music  today  may  have  qualms. 

He  may  feel  that  the  bricklayer,  the  plumber,  the  cop,  the  truck 
driver  are  all  making  more  money  than  the  musician.  In  some 
instances,  he  might  be  right.  If  he  feels  strongly  enough  about  it, 
he  should  become  a  bricklayer,  or  a  cop.  (There  are  too  many  brick¬ 
layers  and  cops  in  music  anyway).  However,  if  he  looks  about  him, 
he  will  see  that  there  is  a  good  living  to  be  made  in  music.  The 
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teacher  and  the  music  student  must  recognize  the  fact  that  his 
reward  is  also  very  largely  in  what  he  creates;  in  what  —  by 
his  own  effort  --  he  can  add  to  the  sum  total  of  human  enjoyment. 
Once  he  realizes  this,  he  is  a  privileged  person. 

I  remember  reading  an  article  called  "Opportunity  —  What  is  it?" 
The  gist  of  the  article  was  that  people  speak  of  opportunity  as 
though  it  were  some  good  fortune  or  good  luck.  Suppose  tomorrow 
a  musician  heard  of  a  teaching  position  or  an  orchestral  position 
paying  $4000  or  $5000  or  $10,000:  Could  he  fill  it?  Is  he 

competent  enough  on  his  instrument,  does  he  have  an  adequate  back¬ 
ground  of  music  to  earn  his  money?  If  not,  it  would  be  no 
opportunity  at  all  as  far  as  he  is  concerned.  Opportunity  seeks 
and  finds  those  who  have  paid  the  price  of  preparation. 

I  have  talked  to  the  men  who  conduct  our  symphony  orchestras.  They 
have  one  thing  to  say.  A  constant  stream  of  young  and  old 
musicians  appear  before  them  for  audition  and  are  turned  away 
because  of  inadequate  preparation.  The  head  of  any  music  school 
in  the  country  will  tell  you  he  is  unable  to  supply  the  demand 
for  first-class  musicians  to  fill  the  vacant  positions  in  symphony 
orchestras. 

The  problems  that  exist  in  music  because  of  our  changing  world  must 
be  brought  out  into  the  light  and  re-examined  with  absolute  honesty. 
If  the  young  student  asks  -  "Why  should  I  study  music?"  -  he  must 
be  given  an  adequate  answer  and  reason.  His  future  can  indeed  be 
bright.  But  only  if  we  as  teachers  and  musicians  insist  on  high 
standards,  conpetency  and  thorough  preparation. 

With  the  inspirational  atmosphere  existing  in  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  many  of  the  answers  will  be  found. 

Mr.  Copland  -  And  now  Mr.  Babin  is  going  to  talk  to  us  about  — 

"The  Education  of  the  Pianist" 

Mr.  Bcbin  -  Mr.  Copland,  Mr.  Leinsdorf,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

When  I  was  asked  to  discuss  the  problems  of  the  education  of 
pianists,  I  also  was  told  that  I  should  limit  my  remarks  to  five 
minutes.  By  this,  the  administration  of  the  Music  Center  shows 
an  interesting  degree  of  optimism.  So  my  problem  at  this  point 
became  not  what  to  say  but  rather  what  to  leave  out;  and  I  was 

trying  to  find  the  one  idea  which  might  encompass  the  whole  problem 

of  this  interesting  subject.  And,  it  occurred  to  me  that  maybe 
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I  have  found  it  in  the  isolation  of  the  piano  player. 

It  seems  to  me  that  maybe  the  most  particular  and  fascinating 
feature  of  the  pianist  and  his  education  is  his  loneliness.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  imagine  any  other  instrument  where  the  per¬ 
former,  whether  he  is  a  student  or  a  professional  or  an  amateur, 
has  such  opportunity  to  be  alone  with  his  instrument  and  with  his 
music.  There  seem  to  be  two  main  reasons  for  that.  The  one  is 
that  the  instrument  of  the  pianist  is  all  inclusive.  By  using 
the  four  extremities  available  to  every  pianist,  he  can  perform 
at  the  piano  a  complete  work.  There  is  everything  in  it  — 
harmony,  there  is  melody,  there  is  rhythm,  there  is  even  color, 
or  at  least  it  can  be  achieved.  The  other  reason  is  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  volume  of  repertoire  available  for  the  pianist  in  his 
studies.  One  lifetime  is  surely  not  enough  even  to  go  through  a 
small  part  of  what  is  available.  As  a  result,  it  has  been  almost 
totally  forgotten  or  disregarded  that  Beethoven  wrote  his  sonatas 
for  the  clavier  and  the  violin  and  so  did  Mozart;  and  not  for  the 
violin  with  the  accompaniment  of  the  piano.  More  pianists  in  the 
course  of  their  education  should  go  into  this  repertoire  —  when 
there  are  32  other  sonatas  which  are  for  the  piano  exclusively  — 
and  not  to  mention  all  of  the  masses  of  other  materials  that  have 
to  be  covered. 

Now  —  if  I  would  be  permitted  here  to  be  a  bit  philosophical  — 
when  people  are  led  into  an  existence  of  isolation  of  that  sort 
music  easily  becomes  a  vehicle  for  the  appeasement  of  their  own 
idiosyncrasies;  and  the  piano  becomes  the  unhappy  and  mistreated 
agent  of  this  exhibition  of  self-indulgence.  The  curricula  of 
the  degree-granting  institutions,  as  I  have  observed  and  know 
them,  are  not  of  much  help  to  us  in  this  predicament.  When  the 
students  prepare  for  their  bachelor's  or  master's  titles,  they 
are  lucky  indeed  if  they  can  get  through  their  repertoire  which 
is  strictly  necessary  because  of  the  multitude  of  other  subjects 
that  they  have  to  cover.  And  if  we  remember  that  in  the  United 
States  formal  education  starts  after  high  school  —  approximately 
at  the  age  of  17  or  18  —  we  can  imagine  what  pressure  there  is 
on  the  piano  player  and  how  little  time  there  is  left  to  regard 
the  piano  as  part  of  music  and  not  music  as  belonging  to  the  piano. 

To  summarize  this  thought  and  to  put  it  in  a  nutshell,  it  would 
be  nice  to  think  that  the  pianist  needs  the  emphasis,  the  reminder 
that  music  is  much  larger  than  piano  music  and  that  the  pianist 
has  this  great  privilege  of  working  in  the  totality  of  the  art 
rather  than  having  his  instrument  serve  him  for  his  needs  of  self- 
expression.  There  is  much  to  talk  about  in  this  particular 
connection  —  and  how  this  particular  condition  arose  and  why  it 
is  so  difficult  to  eradicate  it. 
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One  should  mention  also,  editions  of  music  which  have  been 
mutilated  by  the  19th  Century  virtuosi  to  a  degree  where  the 
music  is  unrecognizable;  music  is  kept  in  this  straight- jacket 
of  personal  interpretations  and  support. 

But,  let  me  be  as  brief  as  I  was  asked  to  be  and  say  that  here  at 
Tanglewood  there  seems  to  be  the  unique  opportunity  for  the  degree 
students  to  come  away  from  their  isolation,  to  be  taken  out  of 
this  pianistic  straight- jacket.  It  is  not  possible  to  develop 
sound  musicianship  by  just  playing  the  piano  alone.  With  the 
extraordinary  conglomeration  of  first-rate  professionals  which 
the  Boston  Symphony  offers  here,  the  pianist  has  an  unique 
opportunity  to  get  away  from  the  piano  and  close  to  music. 

Now  what  I  have  in  mind  is,  of  course,  first  of  all  —  chamber 
music.  To  understand  that  the  piano  is  part  of  music,  one  has 
to  play  with  other  instruments;  one  has  to  understand  that  the 
hazards  of  keyboard  are  purely  accidental  or  incidental;  that 
a  phrase  played  immediately  after  or  before  by  the  violinist  or 
the  clarinetist  is  just  a  musical  phrase;  and  the  mechanical 
difficulties  are  purely  personal  and  have  nothing  to  do  with 
music.  Very  few  pianists  know  that,  until  they  meet  a  violinist 
or  a  singer. 

Speaking  of  singers,  I  would  like  to  see  pianists  study  lieder 
cycles.  I  don't  know  what  facilities  there  are  here  at  Tanglewood 
for  that,  but  this  would  be  a  most  welcome  development  in  the 
curriculum.  There  is  hardly  anything  more  wonderful  and  more 
lovely  in  the  entire  literature  for  the  keyboard  than  the  Schubert 
lieder  cycles,  the  Schumann  lieder  cycles,  the  songs  of  Brahms. 
They  offer  an  extraordinary  opportunity  for  establishing  the 
musical  climate  upon  which  the  singing  voice  would  soar.  And 
primarily,  the  opportunity,  if  such  can  be  arranged,  of  playing 
concerti  and  movements  of  concerti  with  the  orchestra  —  whether 
it  is  with  the  student  orchestra  or  with  the  professional 
orchestra.  I  remember  when  I  studied  with  Arthur  Schnabel  and  he 
brought  the  D  Major  Concerto  of  Mozart  with  him,  and  I  played 
certain  passages  of  the  piano  parts  —  he  drew  my  attention  to  the 
fact  that  my  passages  are  for  the  four  bars  —  the  same.  But, 
in  the  first  two  bars,  the  oboe  is  playing  with  me;  and  in  the 
second  two  bars,  it  is  the  horn;  and  therefore,  I  should  play 
differently  —  because  these  instruments  need  a  different  tonal 
climate  in  order  to  be  their  best.  I  am  quite  sure  that  at  Tangle 
wood,  the  pianists  can  find  what  they  cannot  find  during  their 
winter  studies  in  their  own  homes#  Thank  you  very  much. 
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Mr.  Copland  -  First,  to  Mr.  Babin.  We  do  have  students  here  who 
are  chosen  to  play  movements  occasionally  in  piano  concertoes  with 
the  student  orchestra  —  this  is  regularly  part  of  our  summer 
activity,  and  we  have  had  training  in  lieder  singing  playing  for 
the  pianists,  generally  under  Mr.  Ralph  Berkowitz. 

Cur  next  speaker  is  the  Dean  of  the  Indiana  University  School  of 
Music,  Mr.  Wilfred  Bain  who  is  going  to  talk  about: 

"How  Far  the  University  Music  Departments  Carry 
the  Professional  Student" 

Mr.  Bain  -  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here.  I  think  of  this 
very  wonderful  surrounding  we  have  here  —  the  physical  surroundings 
and  the  like  —  the  wonderful  music  that  has  been  made  here  and  of 
the  great  many  people  who  have  given  loving  service  to  this  great 
project  —  that  it  certainly  makes  us  who  are  visitors  very  pleased 
and  happy  to  be  here.  I  wish  to  assure  you  that  my  participation 
in  this  is  very  much  appreciated  by  me. 

In  America  today,  I  think  that  the  education  of  musicians  is  pro¬ 
ceeding  at  an  unprecendented  rate  in  comparison  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  I  think  we  are  doing  a  great  job.  This  is  not  merely 
necessarily  just  to  get  us  to  like  ourselves  and  to  recognize 
ourselves,  but  I  think  this  is  really  a  fact.  There  are  some 
things  that  a  major  music  school  cannot  d  that  perhaps  can  be 
done  by  a  great  Center  such  as  th  Berkshire  Music  Center  here. 

For  example,  the  large  masterworks  which  are  ordinarily  done  by 
ensembles,  the  student  orchestras,  the  student  choruses,  the 
student  operas,  and  the  student  chamber  music  groups.  This 
repertoire  can  be  done,  as  far  as  I'm  concerned,  because  it  is 
being  done.  I  think  if  a  survey  were  made  you  would  soon  discover 
that  the  major  repertoire  is  being  done. 

Now  the  question  is  —  how  much  can  be  done  within  the  framework 
of  four  years  or  a  period  of  time  ordinarly  devoted  to  the  period 
of  study.  What  really  cannot  be  d. ne,  it  seems  to  me  (at  least 
I'll  speak  of  my  own  situation  and  let  my  colleages  speak  for 
themselves)  is  this:  The  students  at  Indiana  University  do  not 
have  the  constant  and  continued  opportunity  of  hearing  the  best 
ensembles,  whether  that  may  be  a  maj-  r  opera  company,  or  a  first- 
class  choral  organization  of  singers  of  professional  quality  —  by 
that  I  mean  real  maturity  of  sound  —  who  have  welded  themselves 
into  a  first-class  ensemble.  They  do  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
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hear  a  great  ensemble  such  as  the  Boston  Orchestra  united  in  a 
great  musical  expression.  So  —  student  ensembles  should  not  be 
used  as  models  in  this  particular  sense.  These  are  not  ideal, 
in  any  sense  of  the  word. 

The  real  problem  in  the  training  of  the  musician,  in  a  way,  is  the 
culturing  of  the  mind  for  sound  and  for  the  understanding  of  the 
relationships  of  sounds  to  sounds,  or  notes  to  notes.  The  central 
problem  that  I  think  everyone  finally  gets  down  to,  is  the  real 
recognition  of  what  is  quality  —  whether  it  is  the  quality  of 
sound  or  the  quality  of  the  musical  phrase.  There  is  no  substitute. 
The  person,  in  order  to  produce  this,  must  have  a  vision  of  this 
in  his  mind  of  what  really  is  the  best  sound,  the  best  phrasing, 
the  best  tone-quality.  To  understand  and  to  hear  that,  I  think, 
requires  marvels.  This  is  why  I  think  it  is  important  for  a 
student  who  wants  to  be  a  great  musician  to  concentrate  here  day 
after  day  on  these  best  sounds.  This  exposure  must  be  given 
"live".  I  think  that  recorded  sounds  are  a  poor  substitute  and 
greatly  distorted  to  arrive  at  the  best  quality.  Then,  of  course, 
the  student  must  hear  all  the  music  ~  new  and  old  —  which  has 
been  acclaimed  by  tradition  and  recognized  by  the  most  learned 
and  elite  audience. 

To  become  an  elite  musician,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  talented  young 
musician,  who  has  been  recognized  and  has  proved  that  he  has  this 
potential,  must  be  exposed  day  by  day  to  the  really  best  per¬ 
formance  from  the  standpoint  of  a  listener  and  then  finally  as  a 
participator.  And,  this  is  I  think  one  of  the  things  that  this 
great  Berkshire  Music  Center  has  to  offer  —  the  opportunity  to 
hear  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  rehearsal.  When  stimulation 
comes  from  a  great  citadel  of  music-making  such  as  this,  it  becomes 
an  immense  stimulus  to  those  who  come.  So,  I  think  that  the 
opportunities  that  young  people  have  here  are  unprecendented  and 
are  great  indeed. 

How  far  the  colleges  and  universities,  music  schools  or  conserva¬ 
tories  can  go  in  the  standard  repertoire,  I  think,  is  a  question. 
But,  certainly  surveys  of  the  last  few  years  will  show  that  great 
gains  are  being  made  in  terms  of  the  amount  of  music  which  is 
being  done. 

There  are  some  colleges  and  universities  that  use  performance  as  a 
secondary  medium.  There  are  some  conservatories  that  use  it  as  a 
primary  medium.  The  Hochschules  for  Music  in  Germany  uses  it,  of 
course,  as  a  primary  medium.  The  universities  there  use  it 
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completely  as  a  secondary  medium*  We  are  hoping  that  we  can  fuse 
these  two  ideas  together  into  a  pattern  where  theory  and  practice 
and  history  will  all  go  along  hand-in-hand  with  a  great  deal  of 
music  making.  This  is  taking  place  certainly  on  my  own  campus 
in  that  we  presented  400  programs  last  year  in  the  school  music 
hall  alone.  This  is  a  good  deal  of  music-making.  Opera  is 
done  every  Saturday  night,  from  the  middle  of  October  until  the 
middle  of  May,  on  a  repertory  basis,  including  ten  operas.  And 
what  is  being  done  in  this  field  is  also  being  done  in  a  number 
of  fields.  And  so,  I  think  that  the  repertoire  is  being  covered. 

The  one  thing  that  the  students  do  not  have  is  the  opportunity 
to  hear  the  finest  of  the  world's  ensembles  in  live  performance 
day  after  day.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Copland  -  Our  next  speaker,  Mr.  Branigan,  has  a  three-part 
title.  I  think  I'll  save  time  by  asking  him  to  tell  it  to  you 
himself. 

Mr.  Branigan  -  I  think  it's  unfortunate  that  I  speak  after  Dean 
Bain,  because  our  titles  are  very  similar,  but  what  I  was  asked 
to  do  this  afternoon  was  to  make  some  comparison  or  statement 
about  the  work  that  the  universities  —  such  as  the  University  of 
Illinois  Department  of  Music  —  can  do  perhaps  more  easily  and 
effectively  than  a  place  such  as  Tanglewood  and  vice  versa;  some 
of  the  things  Tanglewood  can  provide  the  students  that  we  can't 
do  as  effectively  or  with  as  great  accomplishment  as  this  place; 
and  then  a  sort  of  summary  as  to  possible  areas  of  cooperation 
between  our  conservatories  and  college  departments  of  music  and 
Tanglewood  and  other  festival  centers  in  this  country. 

I  think  I'd  like  to  preface  my  remarks  by  saying  that  I,  for  one, 
(and  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  my  colleagues  here)  like  the  framework 
which  has  been  set  up  for  this  Symposium.  It  is  a  very  intriguing 
and  receptive  atmosphere  that  we  have  come  into;  we  feel  that 
Mr.  Leinsdorf  and  the  members  of  his  staff  are  anxious  to  find  ways 
that  Tanglewood  can  become  more  effective,  as  far  as  their  work 
here  is  concerned;  also,  that  there  are  certain  ways  of  cooperation 
between  schools,  conservatories,  and  departments  of  music  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

I  think  another  very  healthy  and  noteworthy  aspect  of  the  Symposium 
is  the  fact  that  we,  as  a  group,  represent  almost  all  areas  of  the 
United  States,  which  I  think  in  the  past  has  not  always  been 
recognized.  In  other  words,  I  think  that  important  things  in  music 
are  happening  throughout  the  country  and  not  only  in  isolated  areas. 
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Now,  if  we  talk  about  things  that  can  perhaps  be  done  most 
effectively  at  a  university,  I  think  —  in  summary  —  I  should 
say  that  by  nature  of  our  assignment,  of  course,  we  receive  our 
students  at  a  very  much  earlier  age  than  those  who  come  here.  Our 
charge  is  involved  with  the  education  of  the  person  as  well  as  the 
education  of  the  musician  as  such.  In  other  words,  we  have  him  for 
a  continued  period  of  four  years,  and  then  perhaps  three  or  four 
years  on  the  graduate  level.  But  we  have  to  begin  with  the  matter 
of  discipline  and  study  habits.  This  applies  not  only  to  music  but 
to  the  other  courses  he  studies.  Of  course,  our  work  is  involved 
not  only  in  performance  or  in  composition  or  whatever  the  specialty 
may  be,  but  we  have  to  give  a  background  in  the  training  of 
History  and  Literature  and  Music  theory.  We  also  have  the  problem 
of  work  in  the  Humanities,  such  as  languages,  psychology,  and  other 
areas  of  study  that  we  know  are  important  to  these  students  after 
they  graduate  and  become  citizens  in  our  country.  I  think  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  this  is  the  time  (in  the  undergraduate 
program)  to  dilute  the  effort  as  far  as  educating  musicians?  to 
include  these  various  areas,  rather  than  wait  until  he  graduates 
and  then  expect  him  to  come  back  and  get  courses  in  music  litera¬ 
ture  and  other  areas  that  are  demanded.  So  we  have  a  real  problem. 
It  is  a  very  comprehensive  assignment  and,  of  course,  we  have  many 
students  who  come  to  us  that  are  not  absolutely  sure  that  they 
are  going  to  be  professional  musicians  and  so  we  have  a  job  of 
counseling  and  advising,  in  addition. 

Another  area  that  we  can  touch  upon,  which  is  not  as  easily  handled 
in  a  place  of  short-term  study  as  Tanglewood,  is  the  research 
aspect  of  music  and  music  education.  I  think  that  this  is  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  important  in  all  of  our  music,  especially  in 
the  larger  universities  where  so  much  time  and  effort  is  given  over 
to  research  not  only  in  the  sciences  but  in  music  as  well.  By 
this  I  mean  research  in  experimental  music,  electronic  music  and 
machine  teaching,  in  theory  and  composition,  etc.  Along  these 
lines,  many  schools  are  concentrating  on  special  events  — 
symposia  that  deal  with  the  improvement  of  education,  and  festivals 
of  avant  garde  music  —  such  as  we  have  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  every  second  year.  So,  all  in  all,  the  university  and 
the  department  of  music  has  a  tremendous  responsibility.  We  feel 
that  these  things  must  be  accomplished  at  the  undergraduate  level 
so  that  when  they  are  ready  for  graduate  study  and  perhaps  ready 
to  come  to  Tanglewood,  they  have  a  basis  of  not  only  being  a 
potentially-f ine  musician  but  a  contributing  member  of  society. 

So,  transferring  now  to  Tanglewood,  I  think  we  can  summarize  it 
by  saying  that  the  students  who  come  here  can  receive  intensive 
work,  for  instance,  in  applied  music,  composition,  choral 
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literature  and  conducting,  and  be  unencumbered  by  all  the  other 
ramifications  which  they  have  had  to  face  and  to  spend  time  with 
as  an  undergraduate  student  and  even  on  the  graduate  level  to  a 
certain  degree.  Of  course,  they  can  emphasize  here  the  strictly 
professional  point  of  view,  as  Dean  Bain  has  said,  under  the 
direction  of  top-flight  artists.  One  of  the  greatest  contributions, 
I  feel,  that  Tanglewood  can  make  is  the  performance  of  a  large 
amount  of  chamber  music  and  a  sense  of  concentration  to  it.  The 
constant  exposure  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  of  course,  is 
something  that  is  most  desirable  and  important. 

So,  I  think  we  can  look  at  Tanglewood  as  sort  of  a  buffer  period 
perhaps  between  their  formal  education  in  an  institution  and  their 
entrance  into  the  professional  world,  as  such.  Now,  I  have  a 
couple  of  suggestions  here  that  I  think  in  a  way  of  cooperation  we 
might  make  some  headway  and  they  are  these. 

Tanglewood  could  serve  the  colleges  and  conservatories  and  schools 
of  music  throughout  the  country  by  establishing,  if  at  all  possible, 
an  Information  Center  on  some  of  the  very  exceptional  students  that 
come  here.  As  our  schools  and  departments  of  music  grow  and  the 
size  of  the  faculty  increases,  the  finding  of  the  right  kind  of 
faculty  person,  whether  he  is  a  junior,  senior,  or  a  so-called 
visiting  artist,  is  sometimes  a  very  difficult  situation  especially 
at  certain  times  of  the  year,  if  you  have  a  late  resignation.  I 
think  that  we  could  write  to  or  confer  with  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  for  this  kind  of  information?  seeing  if  there  are  fine 
musicians,  fine  performers,  who  are  not  essentially  interested  in 
professional  work  on  a  full-time  basis  who  might  make  valuable 
faculty  members  for  our  departments  of  music.  If  they  could  give 
us  this  information  and  work  more  closely  with  schools  and  centers, 
this  would,  I  think,  be  a  real  service. 

Then,  I  would  hope  that  as  organizations,  such  as  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  other  top-flight  groups,  tour  the  country  and  visit 
our  campuses  we  could  look  forward  to  some  time  of  having  at  least 
the  conductor  or  a  group  of  the  orchestra  personnel  remain  over¬ 
night  and  spend  the  next  day  with  our  students,  so  that  they  can 
fraternize,  become  better  acquainted,  and  talk  music  in  general. 

I  know  it‘s  expensive  touring  these  days,  when  we  are  almost 
pricing  ourselves  out  of  business.  We  would  welcome  it  if  more 
people  from  the  outside  could  visit  our  campuses?  if  the  tide  could 
turn  and  more  people  could  see  some  of  the  fine  things  that  are 
happening  there  and  become  better  acquainted  with  our  faculty  and 
students.  Thank  you. 
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Mr.  Copland  -  Mr.  Brownlee,  the  Director  of  the  Manhattan  School 
of  Music  who  was  a  singer  before  he  became  a  music  educator  is 
going  to  talk  about  - 

"What  Tanglewood  Can  Do  About  the  Education  of  Singers" 

Mr.  Brownlee  -  Mr.  Copland,  Mr.  Leinsdorf,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

I  approach  this  subject  of  vocal  training  with  very  mixed  feelings. 
You  all  heard  yesterday  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Leinsdorf  in  which 
he  pointed  out  quite  clearly  that  a  fate  almost  worse  than  death 
awaited  a  young  conductor  the  first  time  he  stood  up  before  a  group 
of  opera  singers.  He  knows  what  he  is  talking  about,  that  I  can 
vouch  for,  and  having  been  amongst  them  so  much  of  his  life,  he 
knows  whereof  he  speaks.  Having  been  one  of  that  species  myself 
most  of  my  life  too,  I  am  afraid  I  have  to  admit  that  opera 
singers,  very  often,  one  could  classify  as  a  "wacky  group".  The 
way  they  ornament  themselves  while  they  are  making  up  —  trying 
to  get  their  voice  into  focus,  trying  to  get  more  resonance  in  their 
voice,  and  usually  finding  out  when  they  walk  on  the  stage  that 
they  are  completely  sung  out  —  is  something  unbelievable. 

But,  there  is  a  certain  type  of  awesome  fear  attached  to  all  this 

nervousness  when  the  butterflies  start  rolling  around  in  one's 
tummy.  You  become  anxious  as  to  whether  your  voice  is  going  to 
work  for  you  or  whether  you  are  going  to  be  able  to  project  your¬ 
self  over  the  orchestra.  And  so,  they  go  on  trying  to  warm  up  to 

such  a  degree  that  they  usually  finish  up  on  the  worst  end  of 

things.  But,  it  all  goes  back  to  their  trying  to  get  themselves 
back  on  to  the  right  track. 

However,  after  a  long  and  a  fairly  busy  career  as  an  opera  singer  — 
for  well  over  30-odd  years  —  I  have  discovered  in  the  august  field 
of  music  education  that  there  are  more  methods  of  singing;  that 
there  are  more  places  in  which  you  can  focus  your  voice;  and  more 
things  that  you  can  do  with  your  breath;  or  which  you  can't  do 
with  your  breath  —  than  any  of  the  "wackiest"  things  I  have  ever 
heard  my  opera  colleagues  talk  about.  Now  this,  unfortunately,  is 
not  an  amusing  thing  to  discuss.  It  is  a  very  sad  thing  and  what 
we  can  do  about  it  is  also  an  enormous  project.  If  Tanglewood 
wants  to  get  its  teeth  into  a  world-shattering  project  —  to  find 
out  what  they  can  do  about  raising  the  levels  of  the  teaching  of 
singing  in  this  country  —  that  would  be  something  really  to  get 
a  hold  of. 

It  is  very  sad  to  me,  since  I've  been  in  the  position  of  hearing 
so  many  young  singers  coming  in  and  auditioning  at  our  school,  to 
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hear  such  obviously  good  material  having  been  ruined  almost  by 
being  badly  taught  from  the  beginning.  It  is  especially  sad  and 
trying  when  somebody  comes  in,  for  instance,  from  having  already 
earned  a  bachelor's  degree  and  who  wants  to  spend  a  year  or  two 
taking  a  master's  degree  to  have  to  tell  him  that  his  vocal 
training  has  been  inadequate  or  totally  wrong.  I  don't  know  if  my 
colleages  had  the  same  reaction  to  the  singing  of  that  wonderful 
ALLELUIA  yesterday  as  I  did.  I  imagine,  I  may  be  right  or  wrong, 
but  most  of  those  young  people  were  probably  not  singers.  Yet, 
there  was  an  inspiring  conductor  able  to  bring  out  of  that  group 
of  young  people  the  most  beautiful  body  of  sound,  perfectly 
modulated,  and  from  her  ability  to  inspire  them  to  make  them  use 
their  voices  naturally  (whatever  they  were)  —  from  the  point  of 
view  of  quality  —  by  using  their  breath  properly,  to  develop 
a  perfectly  lovely  sound  which  she  seemed  to  be  able  to  manipulate 
from  up  here.  It  were  as  if  she  were  playing  an' organ.  This,  of 
course,  is  the  great  fundamental  of  good  singing.  If  we  could 
only  make  sure  that  all  our  teaching  was  something  of  that  nature, 
we  would  have  perfectly  wonderful  results  all  over  the  country. 

The  trouble  is  there  are  so  many  people  around  who  have  special 
gimmicks  about  the  teaching  of  singing.  They  can  show  all  sorts 
of  quick  ways  of  getting  there,  and  how  to  develop  a  voice,  and 
how  to  get  high  tones  properly  placed.  That's  where  the  trouble 
usually  begins. 

Young  people  too  are  in  a  terrible  hurry  today.  This  is  one  of 
the  things  I  find  that  is  very  difficult  to  overcome.  They  are 
all  anxious  to  get  there,  to  be  at  the  top  of  the  rung,  to  sing 
all  of  the  most  difficult  arias,  to  get  into  The  Metropolitan, 
to  do  all  the  things  that  they  should  be  prepared  to  do  within 
four  or  five  years'  time.  It  is  difficult  to  keep  them  down 
and  keep  them  calm  and  make  them  understand  that  a  voice  is  an 
instrument  that  cannot  be  developed  overnight.  It  takes  time  and 
a  lot  of  hard,  patient  work  to  develop  strong,  fundamental 
techniques  with  which  they  can  go  on  singing  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  I  suppose  all  these  young  people  today  are  victims  of  the 
age  we  are  living  in,  jet-speed,  and  they  see  around  them  so  much 
the  temptation  of  all  these  young  people  in  the  popular  fields  of 
music  making  fortunes  overnight.  It's  very  hard  for  them  to  sit 
back  and  take  the  cultivation  of  a  voice  over  the  years  which 
should  be  devoted  to  that  sort  of  thing. 

Another  point  I  find,  too,  is  a  great  deal  of  misguidance  in  the 
repertoire  that  they  should  sing.  I  don't  mean  that  in  training 
it  isn’t  possible  that  you  should  more  or  less  cover  the  reper¬ 
toire.  I  know  you  can,  but  very  often  young  people  (youth  of 
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course  knows  no  fear  about  these  things)  will  tackle  all  sorts 
of  arias:  difficult  works  that  they  shouldn't  be  attempting 
to  sing  —  especially  in  public  or  for  audition  purposes.  Thereby 
they  do  themselves  a  great  deal  of  harm  and  certainly  not  the  best 
that  they  possibly  could  for  these  purposes. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  young  girl  who  just  recently  came  up  from  a 
college  of  music  to  study  in  New  York.  She  was  nineteen  years  of 
age  and  after  she  sang  a  nice  simple  little  song  (it  was  quite 
obvious  that  she  had  a  delightful  lyric  soprano  voice)  I  asked  her 
what  she  would  like  to  sing  for  me  next.  She  chose  Donna  Anna's 
aria  from  Don  Giovanni  which  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  and 
taxing  arias  in  the  repertoire.  I  asked  her  why  did  she  want  to 
sing  that  and  she  replied,  "Well,  my  teacher  told  me  that  you  were 
very  fond  of  Mozart".  So,  I  gulped  that  one  down,  and  I  said, 
"That's  probably  quite  true."  (I  could  put  that  slightly 
differently  myself.  )  However,  I  said,  "This  is  not  the  type  of 
Mozart  aria  you  should  be  singing. "  She  said,  "Why  not?" 

I  said,  "Because,  obviously  it  is  too  much  for  you. "  "Oh  no  -  I 
can  sing  it,"  she  insisted  and  before  I  had  a  chance  to  say  anything 
more,  away  she  went.  Now,  this  was  a  voice  that  should  have  been 
singing  something  like  Zerlina's  aria  or  Despina  or  something  like 
Suzanna  —  beautiful  arias  all,  and  then  she  would  have  done  her¬ 
self  justice.  But,  at  19  years  of  age,  you  see,  it  is  hard  to 
stop  them  when  they  are  up  there  and  all  set  and  ready  to  go. 

There  is  another  matter  too  in  our  system  in  schools  of  music.  It 
is  very  hard  to  adequately  train  a  voice  along  with  all  the  other 
work  that  singers  have  to  take  towards  earning  a  degree.  An  hour 
of  lessons  a  week  is  certainly  not  enough.  Those  of  us  who  have 
ever  got  into  this  field  seriously  know  perfectly  well  that  it  is 
not  enough.  We  all  try  to  overcome  that  by  giving  more  and  more 
time  and  helping  out  these  young  people,  especially  those  who  have 
the  talent.  But  against  that  we  want  to  give  them  a  good  education 
and  so,  time  being  so  important  in  this  whole  picture,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  come  up  with  the  right  answer.  However,  those  who 
have  the  real  talent  usually,  through  one  way  or  another,  manage 
to  get  what  they  need. 

I  wish  I  could  come  up  with  some  answers  for  what  Tanglewood  could 
do  in  this  picture.  I  know  there  are  plenty  of  things  that  can  be 
done  in  the  future.  And  one  of  them  was  indicated  quite  clearly 
here  yesterday  --  with  what  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  choral 
singing.  This  is  one  field  in  which  I  am  a  great  advocate,  having 
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been  brought  up  in  that  field  myself  before  I  got  into  opera.  And, 

I  sincerely  hope  that  Tanglewood  will  be  able  to  develop  in  the 
future  more  of  its  opera  program  and  its  program  towards  the  more 
intimate  and  specialized  fields  of  vocal  music,  developing  that 
along  the  lines  that  they  were  doing  with  this  fine  group  of  young 
people  I  heard  rehearsing  an  orchestral  work  this  morning. 

Those  of  us  who  are  in  the  field  of  music  education,  with  our 
rather  rigid  two-semester  set-up,  I  know  would  welcome  the  possibi¬ 
lity  and  the  great  opportunity  that  is  offered  by  such  a  marvelous 
Center  as  Tanglewood  to  send  our  better  students  on  for  further 
work  during  the  summer  months.  Because,  it  is  quite  obvious  to 
anybody  that  comes  here  that  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  is  in  a 
position  to  offer  them  —  by  personal  contact,  by  communing  with 
nature  here  in  such  a  marvelous  way  —  a  great  enlargement  of 
vision  in  the  whole  field. 

Just  hearing  all  of  this  marvelous  music  around  all  the  time, being 
able  to  make  music  and  hear  music  being  made  with  other  people  in 
other  fields  of  music  is  so  good  for  singers,  to  get  them  out  of 
that  rut  of  just  being  called  a  "singer"  but  not  a  "musician". 

All  this  can  pay  great  dividends  for  the  future  of  the  young 

singers  of  our  country,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  with  the  inspira¬ 
tion  that  I  know  Mr.  Leinsdorf  is  going  to  put  into  this  operation 
here,  that  he'll  come  up  with  some  very  inspiring  programs  for  the 
young  singers,  as  well.  Thank  you  for  having  us  all  here  and 
it  has  been  delightful  to  be  with  you. 

Mr.  Copland  -  One  other  member  of  our  panel  has  agreed  to  talk  and 
after  he  is  finished,  I  am  going  to  remove  this  lectern  and  try  to 
get  a  general  discussion  going  here  among  the  members  of  the 
panel. 

Mr.  Kendall  has  chosen  a  topic  which  I  think  is  of  a  special 

interest  to  us  here  at  Tanglewood  —  it  is  called  - 

"Experiences  with  the  Virtuoso  on  the  Faculty" 

Mr.  Kendall  -  Mr.  Copland,  Mr.  Leinsdorf,  colleagues,  ladies  and 
gentlemen. 

It  is  with  some  fear  and  trepidation  that  I  embark  upon  this,  and 
I  may  take  the  liberty  as  I  go  on,  if  I  find  myself  daring  a  little, 
to  speak  off-the-record,  for  reasons  which  will  be  quite  obvious, 

I  think. 
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Erich  and  I  sat  over  coffee  about  two  years  ago  talking  about 
some  aspects  of  Tanglewood,  and  I  raised  then  the  question  which  I 
no  longer  need  to  raise;  namely,  what  will  Tanglewood's  attitude 
be  toward  students  who  come  in  the  summer  and  frankly,  as  some¬ 
times  has  happened  in  the  past,  then  have  disappeared  in  some 
mysterious  Boston  atmosphere  never  to  return  to  our  campuses. 

I  think  the  clarification  —  I  don't  speak  speciously  here  nor 
critically  —  of  the  important  function  of  Tanglewood  as  a  summer 
operation  to  supplement  rather  than  to  supplant  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  in  the  winter  is,  of  course,  a  great  satisfaction  to  many 
of  us.  I  think  this  will  be  a  source  of  intimate  cooperation 
over  these  next  years. 

We  are  trying  to  do  an  impossible  thing  in  the  schools  of  music. 

As  I  look  about  —  my  colleagues  and  I  represent  not  particularly 
the  liberal  arts  colleges  with  some  avocational  interest  in  music, 
but  rather  particularly  the  professional  schools  of  music  which 
operate  during  the  winter  either  on  university  campuses  or  near 
them.  I  think  we  have  the  tremendous  problem  of  a  clear  recogni¬ 
tion  that  we  cannot  interrupt  the  training  of  a  musician  merely  to 
have  him  learn  about  other  things.  This  training  if  broken  in 
those  critical  years  (somewhere  between  thirteen  or  fourteen 
and  eighteen)  will  never  be  made  up,  at  least  in  certain  fields, 
particularly  in  piano  and  strings.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
we  let  a  student  reach  the  age  of  twenty  or  twenty-one  without 
having  reached  into  other  areas  of  human  experience,  he  too  is 
lost  —  if  these  things  have  not  been  stimulated.  So,  we  have 
an  impossible  chore.  Those  of  us  who  have  fought  sometimes  winning 
battles  in  order  to  bring  a  continuity  of  music  instruction  through 
a  four  or  five-year  university  program  are  equally  enthusiastic 
about  there  being  no  interruption  in  those  other  good  things  which 
Mr.  Branigan  has  mentioned,  which  need  to  be  part  of  a  cultivated 
human  being.  I  think  we  need  to  analyze  our  institutions,  and 
this  has  an  intimate  relationship  to  Tanglewood:  What  are  we 
trying  to  train  for? 

You  were  doubtless  impressed,  as  I  was,  with  Mr.  Leinsdorf's 
comments  that  we  must  not  train  for  non-existent  professions. 

The  opening  at  the  top  for  the  towering  virtuoso  is  increasingly 
limited.  We  are  going  to  have  to  train  persons  who  are  not  only 
literate  and  who  are  not  only  highly-qualified  performers  but  who 
have  in  mind  the  objectives  of  orchestral  playing  and  chamber  music 
playing.  They  are  good  end-products  if  they  be  soloists  or  take 
their  places  in  small  communities  and  make  good  careers  in  small 
circumstances.  There  are  thousands  of  openings  for  such  persons 
if  they  are  willing  to  train  themselves  properly  for  these  jobs. 
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Now,  the  problem  which  Tanglewood  shares  with  many  of  us  is  how 
best  can  we  use  the  talents  of  highly-trained  virtuosi.  I  think 
you  know  from  what  point  of  reference  I  speak.  Three  years  ago, 
Jascha  Heifetz,  Gregor  Piatigorsky  and  William  Primrose  offered 
their  services  to  the  University  of  Southern  California  and  we 
managed  to  generate  in  this  circumstance  sufficient  funds  to  make 
it  possible  to  set  up  a  program  on  a  five-year  basis,  a  so-called 
Institute  for  Special  Musical  Studies . . . . . 

The  virtuoso  who  is  willing  to  learn  —  to  begin  to  start  to 
learn  —  to  describe,  to  verbalize  on  the  problems  which  he  faces 
and  has  faced  and  knows  how  to  solve  these  —  giving  him  those 
students  who  can  utilize  what  he  has  to  offer  —  out  of  this  can 
come  a  very  helpful  and  hopeful  affair.  I  can  tell  you  more  about 
it  in  a  year  or  two,  but  I  think  that  these  gentlemen  are  going  to 
be  increasingly  helpful  to  the  teaching  staff  of  the  University 
of  Southern  California  School  of  Music.  More  than  that,  I  think 
they  will  derive  some  satisfactions  as  they  adjust  their  enormous 
capabilities  to  training  young  musicians  at  a  level  where  they  can 
be  understood.  I  have  said  this  badly,  but  I  think  there  is  a 
fine  use  for  them.  Those  of  us  who  work  with  them  and  their 
colleagues  must  be  helpful;  in  that  kind  of  cooperative  atmosphere 
some  very  good  things  can  happen.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Copland  -  Gentlemen,  the  floor  is  open.  Perhaps  some  of 
these  gentlemen  who  haven't  been  heard  from? 

Mr.  Williams  -  May  I  speak  about  one  point  that  Dr.  Kendall 
mentioned  because  this  has  been  a  concern  to  us  in  Boston  at  the 
New  England  Conservatory  and  I  am  sure  to  others.  It  is  an  em¬ 
barrassment  to  those  of  us  in  charge  of  instruction  in  the 
schools  which  are  near  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  It  has 
worried  me  considerably,  in  the  past,  to  find  young  people  who  had 
gone  to  the  University  of  Florida  or  various  other  universities, 
coming  to  the  Conservatory  to  complete  their  undergraduate  work, 
due  to  certain  relationships  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
men.  We  have  tried  to  be  extremely  careful  about  this,  to  at 
least  obtain  a  release  from  the  other  school,  but  I  recognize  that 
this  is  not  the  answer. 

I  think  that  Mr.  Leinsdorf's  idea  of  making  Tanglewood  more  of  a 
post-graduate  school  for  the  really  advanced  musicians  is  the 
wise  move.  By  doing  this,  you  are  collecting  musicians  together 
of  an  ability  that  is  not  found  in  toto  in  any  one  of  our  campuses. 
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At  a  conservatory  or  a  college  of  music,  we  have  freshmen, 
sophomores,  juniors,  seniors  and  post-graduate  students.  The 
orchestras,  the  ensembles , are  made  up  of  individuals  of  fine 
ability.  We  try  to  teach  as  much  as  possible.  But  here  at  Tangle- 
wood,  they  are  going  to  be  put  together  with  the  most-advanced 
people  of  the  same  ability,  and  I  believe  here  is  where  they  can 
get  this  further  challenge  that  we  cannot  provide.  I  think  to  us 
this  was  a  very  wise  move,  to  make  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  a 
post-graduate  type  of  school. 

Mr.  Paranov  -  I  just  want  to  discuss  one  thing  that  seems  to  have 
come  up  from  all  this  discussion.  Before  I  do  that,  I  just  want 
to  say  that  we  feel  we're  neighbors  and  for  a  great  many  years  we 
have  had  students  at  Tanglewood  —  summer  after  summer  —  who  come 
back  and  simply  show  us  and  tell  us  that  it  has  been  a  terrific 
experience. 

We  at  Hartt  feel,  as  we  all  do,  that  it  takes  a  lifetime  to  do 
anything  with  music  and  then  you  don't  do  very  much.  The  ability 
to  discuss  together,  to  hear  together  over  and  over  and  over  again 
as  many  hours  as  you  can,  and  to  perform  together,  all  these  are 
necessary  to  one's  musical  life.  Everybody  here  seems  to  feel, 
especially  in  the  degree  courses,  that  there  isn't  enough  time. 

What  I'm  hoping  we  might  all  do  is  to  work  toward  some  scheme 
where  we  can  take  more  time  with  the  talented  student.  This  is  the 
problem.  If  in  four  years  he's  going  to  do  the  academic  work  and 
do  the  work  on  his  chosen  instrument,  we  all  know  something  suffers. 
We  do  our  best  to  try  to  make  these  talented  youngsters  stay  six 
years,  and  even  seven  or  eight  if  we  possibly  can?  but  I  think  I'd 
like  to  hear  from  the  others  on  this.  This  to  me  is  a  very 
important  thing  which  is  facing  us  all,  and  I  hope  Tanglewood  will 
work  with  us  in  taking  enough  time  and  not  be  in  a  hurry. 

Mr.  Noss  -  Mr.  Copland,  I  just  wanted  to  have  an  opportunity  at 
least  to  tell  Mr.  Leinsdorf  that  I  thoroughly  subscribe  to  his 
credo,  so  effectively  expressed  yesterday,  and  this  means  that  I 
follow  Mr.  Williams,  Mr,  Kendall  and  others.  One  of  the  meanest 
problems,  of  course,  that  any  music  educator  has  I  think  in  this 
country  is  that  we  are  expected  to  do  too  much  in  too  short  a  time. 
You've  heard  it  indicated  from  various  people  here.  For  one  reason 
or  another  we  attempt  to  do  it.  But  pretty  soon  our  schools  be¬ 
come  too  diluted.  Often  there  is  nothing  we  can  do  about  it.  I 
think  it's  the  dream  of  every  administrator  to  be  able  to  set  up  a 
certain  specialty  and  develop  this  perhaps  better  than  anyone  else. 
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At  Yale,  we  were  able  because  we  were  always  small  and  we  decided 
we  couldn’t  even  start  to  tackle  many  of  the  areas  of  music 
education  that  we  should.  So  we  have  pulled  in  our  sights  a  little 
bit  and  concentrated,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  here  at  Tangle- 
wood  you  have  a  first-class  opportunity  for  doing  just  that. 

Here  is  obviously  an  unique  situation.  There  is  only  one  Boston 
Symphony.  It's  here.  The  plan  of  the  Center  is  such  that  the 
Orchestra  is  available  either  as  a  group  or  as  individuals. 

Starting  with  that,  let  this  be  the  feature  of  the  school,  as  you 
more  or  less  suggested.  Work  out  fruitful  things  from  that,  as 
you’ve  heard.  We  would  consider  this,  for  example,  for  any  of  our 
students,  to  be  a  fine  reason  for  suggesting  that  they  come  here. 
This  is  something  we  can’t  offer.  We  haven’t  the  Boston  Symphony. 

We  have  the  New  Haven  Symphony  which  is  a  good  one  —  our  students 
play  in  it  —  but  this  is  not  the  Boston  Symphony.  We  can't  offer 
our  students  any  real  opportunity  for  work  in  conducting.  This 
is  one  thing  we  know  we  can't  do. 

I  would  like  very  much  to  be  able  to  recommend  that  our  outstanding 
students  showing  a  talent  for  conducting  might  be  able  to  come  up 
here  and  carry  on  in  that  activity.  By  the  same  token,  the  students 
who  finish  with  us  and  have  shown  real  promise  as  professional 
orchestral  players,  would  be  delighted  if  they  could  come  here  and 
achieve  the  kind  of  experience  that  I  believe  they  are  now  going 
to  get  playing  in  the  orchestra  under  the  famous  conductors.  I 
know  some  of  our  students  who  have  come  here  —  and  may  I  say  I 
have  known  many  students  over  the  past  20  years,  since  we  are  also 
neighbors  —  and  I  don't  know  of  a  single  one  who  hasn’t  looked 
back  on  his  summer  at  Tanglewood  as  a  most  exciting  and  stimulating 
experience.  I  have  never  heard  one  say  he  was  sorry  he  came.  I 
have,  however,  heard  people  say  here  and  there  what  they  wish  they 
might  have  had  in  this  or  that  area.  It  appears  for  our  standpoint 
to  be  a  first-class  opportunity  to  which  we  would  like  to  recommend 
certain  of  our  students.  And,  I  wish  you  all  the  success  as  you 
plan  the  program. 

Mr.  Hughes  -  We  all  seem  to  be  harking  back  to  Mr.  Leinsdorf’s 
speech  of  yesterday  which  in  a  certain  way  kicked  the  props  out 
from  what  many  of  us  had  or  might  have  had  to  say,  because  he  has 
said  most  of  this  already.  I  would  like  to  reinforce  one  point 
that  Mr.  Leinsdorf  did  make,  one  area  in  which  Tanglewood  can  be  of 
inestimable  value  for  all  our  students,  I  am  the  only  representa¬ 
tive  here  from  a  university  that  does  not  have  a  school  of  music. 

We  are  purely  a  liberal  arts  department  of  music  and  that  is  in  the 
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area  of  creating  the  encyclopedic  musician,  the  musician  who 
really  knows  the  repertoire,  who  really  knows  music.  I  am  sure 
every  one  of  us  tries  to  do  this  year  in  and  year  out  with  our 
students  in  whatever  kind  of  circumstances  they  may  be  in.  But, 

I  am  sure  also  that  everyone  of  us  is  horrified  to  find  that  we 
have  a  graduating  student  for  whom  perhaps  even  one  Beethoven 
symphony  remains  unknown.  Or,  perhaps  there  may  be  a  lightly 
more  advanced  student  who  knows  all  the  Beethoven  symphonies  but 
would  be  mystified  by  a  Brahms  chamber  work,  having  happened  never 
to  have  heard  it.  Well,  this  is  one  thing  that  in  this  type  of 
atmosphere  can  be  attacked  extremely  effectively,  simply  because 
there  is  so  much  music  going  on.  I  take  it  from  what  you  said 
yesterday,  Mr.  Leinsdorf,  that  every  effort  is  made  to  have  the 
students  (of  whatever  specialty)  participate  in  or  at  least  hear 
the  activities  of  others.  Whatever  they  may  eventually  wind  up 
doing,  they  will  do  so  through  the  knowledge  not  only  of  their 
own  repertoires,  which  are  after  all  very  partial  things,  but  of 
the  entire  musical  literature  that  is  available.  This  I  think 
is  really  something  that  Tanglewood  can  do  in  a  way  that  the  rest 
of  us  can't  do  in  such  a  concentrated  way. 

Mr.  Stein  -  It's  difficult  to  add  anything  at  the  tail-end  of 
this,  but  I  am  harking  back  to  Mr.  Leinsdorf' s  talk  of  yesterday 
too. 

We  seem  to  be  talking  about  time  and  depth  and  lack  of  sufficient 
time.  Mr.  Leinsdorf  spoke  yesterday  of  auditioning  many  young 
violinists,  but  that  there  were  certain  depths  of  maturity  lacking. 
I  happen  to  work  in  a  school  where  I  have  to  answer  the  same 
problems  about  art  and  theatre  as  you  do  in  music.  "Should  I  be 
a  musician?"  "Should  I  be  a  composer?"  "Should  I  be  a  painter?" 
I'm  very  skeptical  when  I  get  asked  these  questions  because  most 
that  succeed  have  a  compelling  urge  that  they  must  be  in  it  and 
so  when  they  show  grave  doubts  I  am  awfully  concerned.  We  do  have, 
however,  as  Mr.  Aronoff  indicated,  the  duty  of  counseling  as  best 
we  can. 

In  the  field  of  the  theatre,  we  have  a  real  problem  and  there  is  a 
parallel  I  think  in  music.  They  can't  be  translated  or  modulated 
exactly,  but  the  youngster  who  is  gifted  and  who  has  attained  some 
skills  with  some  degree  of  experience,  still  has  an  awful  tran¬ 
sition  into  the  so-called  professional  world  from  the  university 
or  theatre  school  life.  We  are  beginning  to  find  in  university 
and  community-related  situations  (such  as  those  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota  with  Tyrone  Guthrie,  and  Boston  University  and 
Catholic  University,  a  post-baccalaureate  period  —  a  period  for 
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the  honing,  the  coaching  of  this  person  with  skill,  allowing 
him  the  time  to  think,  allowing  him  the  time  to  fail,  to  make 
mistakes,  to  learn  more  of  the  repertory.  We  have  now  several 
years  of  repertory-theatre  after  the  bachelor's  degree  emerging 
very  rapidly  in  the  field  of  the  theatre.  I  see  this,  though 
I  say  the  modulation  is  not  an  easy  one,  as  the  transition  into 
music  because  music  is  sometimes  terribly  more  expensive. 

Although  it  perhaps  can't  be  solved  at  Tanglewood  only  in  the 
summer,  Tanglewood  could  serve  as  this  honing  place  for  getting 
together  very  gifted  musicians,  unencumbered  by  those  of  some 
lesser  ability.  So  I  see  a  very  vital  purpose  here. 

I  have  to  throw  one  word  in  here  for  "youth"  itself,  because 
coming  from  the  Boston  area  where  we  have  the  great  Boston 
Symphony  and  a  great  musical  culture  around  us,  we  still  have  the 
need  for  generating  motion  among  youth.  So,  we  have  the  Greater 
Boston  Youth  Orchestra.  Next  year,  we  will  have  two  of  them 
coming  from  ninety  communities.  Because  of  the  peculiarities  of 
education  in  the  New  England  area  we  do  not  have  the  large  mid- 
western  orchestra  in  the  high  schools  and  so  this  gives  a  place 
for  the  very  gifted  and  interested  students  in  orchestral  music 
to  come.  One  of  the  great  events  of  the  year  is  when  these  boys 
and  girls  are  invited  to  sit  alongside,  with  great  dignity,  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  play.  This  group  here  serves  as  an  inspira¬ 
tion,  and  there  needs  to  be  this  inspiration. 

A  great  many  of  the  drop-outs  that  we  experience  in  orchestral 
instruments,  particularly  strings,  very  often  is  due  not  only  to 
the  attraction  of  students  to  more  lucrative  professions  but  also 
to  this  lack  of  inspiration.  Tanglewood,  without  departing  from 
its  main  function  as  a  post-baccalaureate  institution,  might  on 
occasion  invite  the  Lexington,  Kentucky  Youth  Orchestra,  a 
splendid  little  group,  here  for  one  week.  At  this  point,  this 
would  give  enough  impetus  for  that  group  for  a  whole  year. 

Perhaps  another  time,  the  Portland  Junior  Symphony  or  the  Greater 
Boston  or  the  one  in  Savannah  or  wherever  it  happens  to  be. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  dip  down  and  touch  youth  signifi¬ 
cantly,  where  youth  is  already  vitally  interested  and  needs  that 
little  extra  push  from  this  kind  of  thing.  I  know  it's  a  financial 
problem,  as  many  of  these  things  are,  but  I  think  both  the  post¬ 
baccalaureate  honing  —  experience,  the  right  to  fail,  to  experi¬ 
ment  —  and  also  the  touching  of  the  youth  prior  to  his  even 
entering  the  college  level  would  be  a  good  thing. 
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It's  no  longer,  "If  you  can't  play  —  conduct.  And  if  you 
can't  conduct  —  teach. "  We  are  beginning  throughout  the 
United  States  to  absorb  the  composers  and  performers.  The  fact 
that  Victor  Babin  is  now  Head  of  the  Cleveland  Institute  of 
Music  is  a  very  significant  thing,  as  is  that  we  have  Roman 
Totenberg  on  the  full-time  faculty  and  recognize  him  as  an 
important  person,  and  that  Mr.  Brownlee  is  the  Head  of  a  major 
school  of  music.  This  fusing  of  the  dedicated  professional 
musician  in  the  educational  process  is  a  terribly  important 
thing.  I  think  it  should  continue.  I  am  very  optimistic  not 
only  about  the  development  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and 
its  function  in  its  relation  to  schools  and  colleges,  but 
about  music  as  a  profession. 

Mr.  Babin  -  I  wanted  to  say  something  about  the  remark  of 
Mr.  Brownlee  which  perhaps  went  unnoticed  that  sometimes  when 
singers  come  to  him  —  sometimes  —  they  are  not  yet  spoiled. 

I  think  here  lies  a  world  of  experience  and  importance  in  just 
these  two  words.  The  fact  is  that  so  much  of  the  teaching  is 
not  very  good  and  then  Mr.  Brownlee  says  that  they  are  not  yet 
spoiled;  he  singles  out  a  moment  in  life  when  somebody  had 
received  good  teaching.  I  know  there  are  University  Music 
Departments  with  excellent  staffs  but  there  are  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  schools  and  universities  in  this  land  and  they  have 
dozens  and  dozens  of  hundreds  of  faculty  members,  and  you 
cannot  possibly  expect  all  of  these  people  to  be  first-class. 

It  just  isn't  humanly  possible. 

It  seems  to  me  in  most  schools  where  I  go,  the  piano  department 
is  the  most-populated  one.  What  would  be  wonderful  is  to  have 
somewhere  a  refresher  course  available  for  teachers  that  have 
graduated  years  ago  and  still  entertain  ideas  that  came  to  them 
from  their  teachers  who  got  their  education  in  the  19th  Century. 
These  teachers  teach  music  and  piano  playing  which  is  no  longer 
in  focus  with  the  requirements  of  today.  I  am  not  aware  that 
there  is  such  a  facility  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  As 
a  pianist,  I  must  deplore  that.  I  know  that  there  are  magni¬ 
ficent  choral  facilities,  orchestral  facilities  and  all  that, 
but  for  the  pianist  there  is  not  the  same  opportunity  here  as 
for  the  other  instruments. 

Mr.  Copland  -  Perhaps  I  should  comment  about  this  with  reference 
to  the  Center.  We  did  have  at  one  time  a  plan  to  establish  such 
"refresher"  courses,  not  specifically  for  pianists,  but  I  think 
mostly  in  terms  of  teachers.  If  we  could  improve  the  level  of 
teaching,  we  would  be  very  helpful.  The  plan  fell  through  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  we  were  convinced  that  the  teachers 
would  only  come  here  for  such  courses  if  they  could  get  credit. 
We  didn't  want  to  give  any  credit,  so  we  never  pursued  the  idea. 
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Mr.  Moss  -  You  might  be  interested  to  hear  of  the  meeting 
that  was  just  concluded  at  New  Haven  only  this  past  Friday. 

It  has  to  do  with  a  review  of  the  teaching  of  music  in  the 
United  States,  sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Scientific  Research 
(believe  it  or  not)  under  Mr.  Wiesner.  It's  the  same  group 
that  shortly  after  the  Sputnik  disaster  set  up  a  crash  program 
to  revise  the  teaching  of  mathematics  and  the  sciences, 
generally.  They  have  taken  care  of  that  now  and  it's  a  tribute 
to  music  that  we're  the  first  of  the  humanities  to  undergo 
this  study.  This  is  unlike  any  other  study  ever  made.  It's 
historic. 

There  were  thirty  people  participating  —  it  was  a  complete 
cross-section  of  the  music  profession;  conductors,  composers, 
performers,  musicologists,  educators,  critics,  radio  and 
television  people.  These  people  sat  for  twelve  days  in  New 
Haven.  It  was  called  the  Yale  Seminar  of  Music  Education. 

They  were  paid  to  do  this,  as  government  consultants.  Six 
reports  were  completed  on  six  general  topics  at  the  end  of 
the  session.  They  will  be  put  into  a  single  report  which  will 
go  back  to  the  Office  of  Education  and  from  there  certain 
facts,  we  hope,  will  be  gained;  certain  soft  areas  can  be 
detected.  We  hope  attention  can  be  focused  on  these.  It  is 
the  hope  then  that  further  work  can  be  done  through  various 
pilot  projects  which  can  be  sponsored  through  various  founda¬ 
tions  quite  readily  under  these  circumstances. 

Mr.  Branican  -  I  have  two  things,  one  a  suggestion  to  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center.  It  would  be  helpful  to  the  colleges, 
music  departments  and  conservatories,  if  you  would  give  us  a 
summary  at  the  end  of  a  summer  session  of  what  you  observe 
about  the  background  and  training  of  the  people  we  have  sent 
to  you.  It  would  help  us  revise  our  thinking  about  our  own 
programs;  Are  we  doing  the  kind  of  job  we  should  be  doing? 

Are  these  young  musicians  as  well-trained  as  possible?  What 
are  their  weaknesses?  Tell  us  —  you  have  a  broader  look  at 
it  than  we  do. 

The  second  is  the  matter  of  training,  in  part.  I'm  much 
concerned  about  the  young  performing  musicians  that  we  are 
graduating  each  year.  What  do  we  do  with  them?  They're  not 
all  going  to  get  a  position  in  Boston,  in  Houston,  or  Kansas 
City  or  wherever  it  may  be.  Tanglewood  brings  together  the 
cream  of  our  instrumentalists,  particularly.  You  have 
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conductors  here,  you  have  composers.  Is  there  some  way  that 
out  of  this  you  could  assemble,  not  a  full-blown  major  symphony 
orchestra,  but  some  chamber  orchestras,  conducted  by  your  best 
conducting  students  and  performing  some  of  the  best  of  our 
contemporary  music,  and  get  them  into  the  backwoods  of  the 
country  rather  than  the  major  cities? 

For  instance,  in  New  England  alone  we  have  a  lot  of  communities 
up  in  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  Vermont  that  can't  possibly  afford 
to  have  the  Boston  Symphony.  They  can’t  afford  any  of  the 
major  symphonies,  but  they  could  well  afford  a  chamber  symphony 
that  would  bring  them  music  that  they  can’t  hear  "live"  in  any 
other  way.  I  think  our  young  musicians  need  this  kind  of  pro¬ 
fessional  training  on  the  spot.  The  young  conductors  need  to 
grow  by  having  an  orchestra  with  which  they  mature.  This 
would  offer  a  chance  also  to  project  our  contemporary  music 
outside  of  the  metropolitan  communities.  I  think  it  would 
take  money  to  back  it,  of  course,  but  it  seems  to  me  there  is 
still  a  need:  There  are  a  lot  of  communities  in  this  country 

where  they  have  no  opportunity  to  hear  live  orchestras. 

Mr.  Leinsdorf  -  Gentlemen.  I  do  think  that  we  have  heard  a 
great  deal  today  which  I  did  not  touch  upon  yesterday,  and  I 
certainly  have  learned  an  enormous  amount  from  this  group. 

I  am  actually  very  much  moved  and  thrilled  by  having  you  all 
here  and  from  the  different  parts  of  the  country. 

I  want  to  assure  you  all  that  I'm  very  grateful  to  you  that 
you  brought  one  problem  out.  The  Administration  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  has  examined  the  round-trip  ticket  of 
everyone  who  is  enrolled  here  this  summer.  We  don't  accept 
people  who  have  only  one-way  tickets.  I  believe  in  round- 
trip  tickets. 

Now  I  think  that  we  have  covered  a  great  deal  of  ground  this 
afternoon.  Because  what  I  have  learned  is  this:  That  every¬ 
body  seems  to  feel  that  there  is  not  enough  time  for  develop¬ 
ment.  It  seems  to  be  in  various  ways  the  unifying  element  in 
your  presentations.  Now  this, together  with  the  plan  of  advising 
the  various  universities,  music  schools,  conservatories  of 
possibly  talented  people#  suggested  by  Mr.  Branigan,  gives  me 
the  idea  that  those  things  might  be  combined  if  this  group 
here  will  appoint  a  smaller  group  which  can  then  with  our 
administration  work  out  a  specific  plan.  I  do  not  think  we 
can  recommend  here  curriculum  changes,  Mr.  Aronoff,  because 
we  are  not  accredited,  as  we  give  no  degrees  and  don't  want 
to  give  degrees,  as  we  are  no  constituted  body  by  any  public 
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authority  and  don't  want  to  be.  I  don’t  want  to  get  into  this  - 
I  think  it  is  above  our  heads.  I  think  we  can  put  something 
more  potent  into  play.  That  is  the  authority  of  all  of  you 
and  of  the  enormous  schools  that  stand  behind  you,  plus  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center. 

The  gaining  of  more  time  is  seemingly  what  we  all  want.  Now 
you  don't  gain  it  at  the  early  part  of  the  student,  so  let's 
try  to  see  if  we  can't  work  out  something  where  he  gains  it 
on  the  post-graduate  level  by  spending  some  time  in  a  place 
where  he  might  be  of  value  as  a  part-time  teacher,  assistant, 
performer  or  what  not,  and  yet  continue  in  a  branch  where  he  is 
not  very  strong.  I  tell  you,  the  question  that  was  brought  up 
by  Mr.  Bain,  is  very  much  on  my  mind  today  about  the  standard 
repertoire.  I  confess  to  you  that  I  very  fleetingly  glanced 
at  the  results  of  a  very  simple  test  which  I  devised  for  the 
conducting  enrollment.  Four  very  simple  musical  selections 
were  to  be  recognized.  I  immediately  caught  about  five  or 
six  who  did  not  recognize  a  passage  in  the  middle  of  the  slow 
movement  of  the  Beethoven  NINTH,  from  the  score.  Now,  when 
I  spoke  of  enforcing  standards,  you  see  this  is  serious. 

Somebody  who  thinks  he  is  a  conductor  and  wishes  eight  weeks 
hence  to  be  let  loose  on  musicians,  who  have  after  all  studied 
their  instruments  and  who  will  know  how  to  play  the  NINTH 
SYMPHONY,  hasn't  recognized  the  Adagio  of  the  NINTH  SYMPHONY. 

I  do  think  that  you  have  covered  an  enormous  amount  of  ground. 

At  least,  I  have  learned  a  great  deal.  If  you  feel  there  is 
any  merit  to  this,  quite  aside  from  hoping  that  this  will  be 
repeated  next  year,  perhaps  a  smaller  working  group  could  be 
organized. 

I  can  only  say  I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  I ' ve 
heard  a  great  deal  which  is  very  interesting,  very  pertinent, 
and  it  all  fits  in  with  what  I  said  to  Mr.  Cabot  when  he  asked 
me  where  the  Music  Center  would  be  going.  I  said  the  Center 
seems  to  me  like  a  big  tree  with  many  branches,  and  I  can't 
tell  at  this  moment  which  branches  are  going  to  flower  and  which 
branches  are  going  to  wither.  Your  advice  is  going  to  help 
us  to  see  which  branches  will  flower.  We'll  make  them  flower 
together.  I  thank  you  very  much. 


***** 


SCHEDULE  OF  EVENTS 

1963  Season 

FIRST  WEEK 

June  30  Sunday 

3  s  30 

Opening  Exercises 

Theatre 

6  s  00 

Advisory  Committee 
Supper 

Seranak 

8s  30 

Guides'  Party 

Windsor 

July 

1 

Monday 

2s  30 

Advisory  Committee 
Symposium 

Theatre 

6  s  00 

Advisory  Committee 
Supper 

Leinsdorf' s 

July 

5 

Friday 

8  s  00 

BSO  Mozart  Concert 
Rudolf  Serkin 

Erich  Leinsdorf 

Shed 

July 

6 

Saturday 

10s  30 

BSO  Open  Rehearsal 

Shed 

8  s  00 

BSO  Mozart  Concert 
Rudolf  Serkin, 

Erich  Leinsdorf 

Shed 

July 

7 

Sunday 

10  s  00 

BMC  Chamber  Music 
Concert 

Chamber  Music  Hall 

2s  30 

BSO  Mozart  Concert 
Rudolf  Serkin, 

Erich  Leinsdorf 

Shed 

SECOND  WEEK 

July  8  Monday 

6  s  00 

Faculty  Supper 

Leinsdorf' s 

July 

9 

Tuesday 

8  s  00 

Nova  Arte  Trio 

Theatre 

July 

10 

Wednesday 

8  s  00 

BMC  Orchestra  Concert-I 
Richard  Bur gin 

Shed 

July 

11 

Thursday 

8  s  00 

Chamber  Music  Concert 

Chamber  Music  Hall 

July 

12 

Friday 

3  s  15 

Seminar  in  Contemporary 

Music,  Aaron  Copland  Theatre 

8; 00  BSO  Mozart  Concert 
Joseph  Silverstein, 

Jeanette  Scovotti, 

Erich  Leinsdorf 


Shed 
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July  13  Saturday  10; 30  BSO  Open  Rehearsal 

8s 00  BSO  Mozart  Concert 
David  Bar-Illan, 
Erich  Leinsdorf 


July  14  Sunday 


10; 00  Chamber  Music  Concert 


Shed 


Shed 

Chamber  M.  Hall 


2; 30  BSO  Mozart  Concert, 

Walter  Carringer,  Alec 
Campbell,  George  Hoffman, 
Jeanette  Scovotti,  June 
Genovese, Tanglewood  Choir, 
Abraham  Kaplan?  Harvard 
Summer  School  Chorus, 

Iva  Dee  Hiatt, 

Erich  Leinsdorf  Shed 


8; 30  Seminar,  Yannis  Xenakis  Chamber  M.  Hall 

THIRD  WEEK 

July  15  Monday  8; 00  Fromm  Fellows  Concert 

Aaron  Copland,  Host  Theatre 


10; 30  Party  for  Fromm  Players 
and  Composition  Dept, 
members  Kraut's 


July  16 
July  17 


Tuesday  8; 00  Juilliard  String  Quartet  Theatre 
Wednesday  8s 00  Tanglewood  Choir  Concert  Theatre 


10;  30 

Party  -  Choral  Department 

Patterson' s 

July 

18 

Thursday 

8;  00 

Chamber  Music  Concert 

Chamber  M.  Hall 

July 

IS 

Friday 

3;  15 

Seminar  in  Contemporary 
Music, Gunther  Schuller 

Theatre 

8;  00 

BSO  Bach  Concert 

Doriot  Dwyer,  Lukas  Foss, 
James  Pappoutsakis, 

Joseph  Silverstein, 

Charles  Munch 

Shed 

July 

20 

Saturday 

10:30 

BSO  Open  Rehearsal 

Shed 

8:00 

BSO  Bach  Concert 

Doriot  Dwyer,  Ralph 
Gomberg,  Joseph  Silver- 
stein,  Roger  Voisin, 
Charles  Munch 


Shed 
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July 

21 

Sunday 

10;  00 

Chamber  Music  Concert 

Chamber 

M.  Hall 

2;  30 

BSO  Haydn  Concert 

Nicholas  DiVirgilio, June 
Genovese, George  Hoffman, 
Jeanette  Scovotti, 

Erich  Leinsdorf 

Shed 

FOURTH  WEEK 

July  22  Monday 

8;  00 

Fromm  Fellows  Concert, 
Gunther  Schuller 

Theatre 

July 

23 

Tuesday 

8;  00 

Kroll  String  Quartet, 

Ralph  Berkowitz, 

Ruth  Posse It 

Theatre 

July 

24 

Wednesday 

1;  30 

Seminar , Phyllis  Curtin 

East  Barn 

4:00 

Composers'  Forum 

Chamber 

M. Hall 

8;  00 

BMC  Orchestra  Concert-II 
Eugene  Ormandy 

Shed 

10:30 

Members 1  P  arty 

Windsor 

July 

25 

Thursday 

8:00 

Chamber  Music  Concert 

Chamber 

M.  Hall 

July 

26 

Friday 

3:15 

Seminar  in  Contemporary 
Music,  Paul  Jacobs 

Theatre 

8:00 

BSO  Concert,  E.  Leinsdorf 

Shed 

July 

27 

Saturday 

10:30 

BSO  Open  Rehearsal 

Shed 

3:45 

Seminar, Henryk  Szeryng 

Theatre 

8:00 

BSO  Concert 

Phyllis  Curtin, Nicholas 
DiVirgilio, Tom  Krause, 
Columbus  Boychoir, Donald 
Bryant? Chorus  Pro  Musica, 
Alfred  Nash  Patterson 
Erich  Leinsdorf 

Shed 

July 

28 

Sunday 

10:00 

Chamber  Music  Concert 

Chamber 

M.  Hall 

2:30 

BSO  Concert 

Malcolm  Frager,  Berj 
Zamkochian, E.  Leinsdorf 

Shed 

7:30 

Seminar,  Henryk  Szeryng 

Theatre 

■ 
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FIFTH  WEEK 

July  29  Monday 

Is  30 

Seminar,  Henryk  Szeryng 

Chamber 

M. 

Hall 

8s  00 

Tanglewood  Choir  Concert 

Theatre 

10s  30 

Choral  Department  Party 

de  Varon*  s 

July  30 

Tuesday 

8  s  00 

Henryk  Szeryng 

Theatre 

July  31 

Wednesday 

4s  00 

Chamber  Music  Concert 

Chamber 

M. 

Hall 

4  s  00 

Foreign  Members'  Tea 

Seranak 

8s  00 

Boston  Pops  Concert 
Leonard  Pennario, 

Arthur  Fiedler 

Shed 

August  1 

Thursday 

9s  30 

Seminar,  Malcolm  Frager 

Shed 

8  s  00 

Composers'  Forum 

Chamber 

M. 

Hall 

August  2 

Friday 

3  s  15 

Seminar  in  Contemporary 
Music,  Yannis  Xenakis 

Theatre 

8  s  00 

BSC  Concert 

Malcolm  Frager 

Erich  Leinsdorf 

Shed 

August  3 

Saturday 

10s  30 

BSO  Open  Rehearsal 

Shed 

8s  00 

BSO  Concert 

Charles  Munch 

Shed 

August  4 

Sunday 

10  s  00 

Chamber  Music  Concert 

Chamber 

M. 

Hall 

2s  30 

BSO  Concert 

Pierre  Monteux 

Shed 

SIXTH  WEEK 

August  5 

Monday 

8s  00 

Fromm  Fellows  Concert, 
Yannis  Xenakis,  Host 

Theatre 

August  6 

Tuesday 

8s  00 

Juilliard  String  Quartet 

Theatre 

August  7 

Wednesday 

4  s  00 

Seminar , Yannis  Xenakis 

Chamber 

M. 

Hall 

8  s  00 

BMC  Orchestra  Concert, 
Erich  Leinsdorf 

Shed 

10  s  30 

Members'  Party 

Chamber 

M. 

Hall 
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August  8  Thursday 
August  9  Friday 


August  10  Saturday 


August  11  Sunday 


SEVENTH  WEEK 
August  12  Monday 

August  13  Tuesday 
August  14  Wednesday 


August  15  Thursday 
August  16  Friday 


8;  00 
3  s  15 

8;  00 

10s  30 
8  s  00 


10s  00 

2  s  30 

8  s  00 

8  s  00 
10s  30 
8  s  00 
10s  30 

4  s  00 
8;  00 

10s  30 

8s  00 

3  s  15 

8s  00 


Chamber  Music  Concert  Chamber  M. 

Seminar  in  Contemporary 
Music,  Lorna  Cooke  deVaron, 

Alfred  Nash  Patterson,hosts  Theatre 

BSO  Concert 

Eugene  Ormandy  Shed 

BSO  Open  Rehearsal  Shed 

BSO  Concert 

June  Genovese,  Samuel 

Mayes, Patricia  Peardon, 

Jeanette  Scovotti , Joseph 
Silverstein, Festival  Chorus, 

Lorna  Cooke  deVaron, 

Erich  Leinsdorf  Shed 

Chamber  Music  Concert  Chamber  M. 

BSO  Concert 
Jorge  Bolet 

Erich  Leinsdorf  Shed 

Chamber  Orchestra  Concert  Theatre 


Tanglewood  Choir  Concert 

Choral  Department  Party 

Juilliard  String  Quartet 

National  Federation  of 
Music  Clubs  Day 

Chamber  Music  Concert 


Theatre 
de  Varon' 
Theatre 


Chamber  M. 


BMC  Orchestra  Concert 

Richard  Burgin  Shed 


Members'  Party  Windsor 

Composers'  Forum  Chamber  M. 

Seminar  in  Contemporary 

Music, Lukas  Foss,  Host  Theatre 

BSO  Concert 
Lorin  Hollander 
Richard  Burgin 


Hall 


Hall 


Hall 


Hall 


Shed 
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August 

17  Saturday 

10s  30 

BSO  Open  Rehearsal 

8  s  00 

BSO  Concert 

Eugene  Ormandy 

August 

18  Sunday 

10s00 

Chamber  Music  Concert 

2  s  30 

BSO  Concert 

John  Browning, 

Erich  Leinsdorf 

5  s  30 

String  Symposium  Supper 

7  s  30 

String  Symposium 

Session  -  I 

EIGHTH 

WEEK 

August 

19  Monday 

Is  30 

String  Symposium 

Session  -  II 

5  s  00 

String  Symposium  Supper 

7  s  30 

String  Symposium 

Session  -  III 

8s  00 

Fromm  Fellows  Concert 
Lukas  Foss,  Host 

10s  30 

String  Symposium  Supper 

August 

20  Tuesday 

8s  00 

Chamber  Orchestra  Concert 

August 

21  Wednesday 

4  s  00 

GALA 

Chamber  Music 

5  s  00 

Tanglewood  Choir' 

5  s  00 

Composition  Dept. Concert 

8  s  00 

BMC  Orchestra  Concert 

10s  30 

Members'  Party  sponsored 
by  Student  Council 

August 

22  Thursday 

8  s  00 

Chamber  Music  Concert 

August 

23  Friday 

3s  15 

Jazz  Concert 

Gunther  Schuller,  Host 

8s  00 

BSO  Concert 

Erich  Leinsdorf 

Shed 

Shed 

Chamber  M.  Hall 

Shed 

Chef  Karl' s 

Chamber  M.  Hall 

Chamber  M.  Hall 
Silverstein' s 

Chamber  M.  Hall 

Theatre 
Burgin' s 
Theatre 

Theatre 

Theatre 

Chamber  M.  Hall 
Shed 

Chamber  M.  Hall 
Chamber  M.  Hall 

Theatre 

Shed 
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August 

24 

Saturday 

10;  30 

BSO  Open  Rehearsal 

Shed 

8;  00 

BSO  Concert 

Van  Cliburn, 

Erich  Leinsdorf 

Shed 

August 

25 

Sunday 

10;  00 

Chamber  Music  Concert 

Chamber  M.  Hall 

2;  30 

BSO  Concert 

Lili  Chookasian, 

Festival  Chorus,  Lorna 
Cooke  deVaron, 

Erich  Leinsdorf  Shed 


SUMMARY  OF  PERFORMANCES  AND  EVENTS  -  1963 


Professional  Concerts 

Berkshire  Festival  Concerts 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  24 

Berkshire  Festival  Concerts 

Tuesday  Series  -  Chamber  Music  6 

Open  Rehearsals  -  Saturday  mornings 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  8 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra 
Benefit  for  the  Berkshire  Music 

Center  1 

39 


Berkshire  Music  Center  -  Members*  Performances 


Orchestra  4 
Chamber  Orchestra  2 
Chamber  Music  15 
Tanglewood  Choir  3 
Seminars  in  Contemporary  Music  6 
Composers'  Forums  3 
Fromm  Fellows'  Concerts  4 
Seminars  by  visiting  composers  2 
Seminars  by  visiting  BSO  artists  5 
GALA  -  All  Departments  4 
Jazz  Concert  _ 1 


Other  Events 

Opening  Exercises  1 
Advisory  Committee  Symposium  1 
String  Symposium  Sessions  3 
National  Federation  of  Music 

Clubs  Day  at  Tanglewood  1 
Members'  Parties  5 
Choral  Department  Parties  _ 3 


Other  Social  Events 

Advisory  Committee  Supper  2 

String  Symposium  Supper  3 

Faculty  Supper  1 

Party  for  Fromm  Fellows  and  members 

of  the  Composition  Department  1 
Foreign  Members'  Tea  1 


49 


14 


8 


TOTAL 


110 


f  BOSTON  * 
f  SYMPHONY 
I  ORCHESTRA 


TANGLEWOOD,  LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 

A  GALA  EVENING 

OF  THE 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Director 


Wednesdayj  August  21,  1963 


For  the  Benefit  of  The  Berkshire  Music  Center 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 


A  GALA  EVENING  AT  TANGLEWOOD 

By  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 

HARRY  J.  KRAUT,  Administrator 


PROGRAMS 


4:00  CHAMBER  MUSIC  THEATRE-CONCERT  HALL 


SCHUMANN 


Haim  Shtrum — violin 
Shelley  Cleve — violin 

BEETHOVEN  . 

Won -Mo  Kim — violin 
Marylou  Speaker — violin 


.  PIANO  QUINTET  IN  E  FLAT,  OP.  44 

Allegro  brillante 
In  Modo  d’una  Marcia 
Scherzo 

Allegro,  ma  non  troppo 

Paul  Jorgenson — viola 
Michael  Stoughton — cello 

Joy  Smith — piano 

.  QUARTET  IN  C#  MINOR,  OP.  131 

Pamela  Goldsmith — viola 
Jerome  Patterson — cello 


5:00  TANGLEWOOD  CHOIR  THEATRE-CONCERT  HALL 

Department  of  Choral  Music:  Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon,  Alfred  Nash  Patterson, 

John  B.  Pierpont,  Administrative  Assistant 

JOHANNES  BRAHMS  LIEBESLIEDER  WALZER,  OPUS  65 

Sandra  Gagliano — soprano  Howard  Groom — tenor 

Jill  Moerlins — alto  Richard  Frisch — bass 

Roland  Gagnon  and  Brenda  Cole,  Pianists 
W.  James  Thompson — Conductor 

THOMAS  WEELKES  COME,  SIRRAH,  JACK,  HO! 

HANS  LEO  HASLER  CORE  MIO 

LUDWIG  VAN  BEETHOVEEN  PRISONER  S  CHORUS 

(from  Fide  Ho) 

W.  James  Thompson — tenor  Richard  Frisch — bass 

James  Cunningham — Conductor 

NORMAN  DINERSTEIN  PSALMODY 

(from  Trilogy ) 

Harriet  Simons — Conductor 

ALEXANDER  GRETCHANINOV  CREDO 

Francis  Hester — baritone 

DARIUS  MILHAUD  SONNETS 

Nelga  Dinerstein — soprano  James  Cunningham — tenor 

Jill  Moerlins — alto  Francis  Hester — bass 

Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon — Conductor 

RELLY  RAFFMAN  IN  THE  BEGINNING 

Conducted  by  the  composer 

RAYMOND  WILDING-WHITE  SIX  BENNINGTON  EPITAPHS 

John  Pierpont — Narrator 

JED  ADMON  HITORERI  JERUSHALAYIM 

Reginald  Bonnin — percussion 
Alfred  Nash  Patterson — Conductor 


THE  TANGLEWOOD  CHOIR 
TENORS 


SOPRANOS 
Sophia  Beryk 
Carolyn  Cole 
Sheila  Deitchman 
Irene  Diakoff 
Negla  Lynn  Dinerstein 
Elizabeth  Jester 
Katherine  Landry 
Teresa  Sturcken 
Frances  Flory 
Sandra  Gagliano 
Aliche  Horth 
Joanne  Kingett 
Judith  Panter 
Louise  Tiranoff 


ALTOS 

Laurie  Halperin 
Janice  Jones 
Sheila  Kain 
Virginia  Knapp 
Susan  Reid 
Marjorie  Rosenberg 
Cornelia  Saltus 
Brenda  Cole 
Toby  Korn 
Jill  Moerlins 
Malama  Providakes 
Anne  Sousa 


James  Cunningham 
John  Dawson 
Earl  Jones 
Richard  Burke 
Howard  Groom 
Darrold  Hunt 
Chester  Krakowski 
Alan  Mehlman 


BASSES 
Avon  Stuart 
W.  James  Thompson 
Thomas  Walker 
Daniel  Coren 
Richard  Frisch 
Richard  Hartzell 
Francis  Hester 
Jerome  Jolles 
Herman  Marcus 


BERLIOZ 


THREE  INSTRUMENTAL  EXCERPTS 
FROM  "LA  DAMNATION  DE  FAUST” 
Menuet  des  follets 
Ballet  des  sylphes 
Marche  Hongroise 

Paul  Capolongo,  Conductor,  Winner  of  the  1963 
Koussevitzky  Memorial  Conducting  Prize 
VERDI  TE  DEUM 

With  the  Berkshire  Festival  Chorus  prepared  by  Alfred  Nash  Patterson 
Richard  Burgin,  Conductor 

Awarding  of  the  prizes  for  the  1963  session 
by  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 


INTERMISSION 


SHOSTAKOVICH  SYMPHONY  NO.  5,  OP.  47 

Moderato 

Allegretto 

Largo 

Allegro  non  troppo 
Richard  Burgin,  Conductor 


ORCHESTRA  OF  THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


VIOLINS 
George  Binkley 
Shelley  Cleve 
Mary  Critelli 
Emily  Faxon 
Masako  Fujii 
Jerre  Gibson 
Barbara  Heinen 
Mutsuko  Ickenouchi 
Roland  Jones 
Won-Mo  Kim 
Marie  Koscak 
Semmy  Lazaroff 
Sylvia  Lee 
Leora  Martin 
Bonnie  Matthews 
Julian  Meyer 
Irene  Perrenod 
Barry  Ross 
Booker  Rowe 
Mary  Rowen 
Laraine  Shapiro 
Haim  Shtrum 
Roy  Sonne 
Lily  Soong 
Marylou  Speaker 
Barrett  Stoll 
Jean  Tai 
Peter  Weil 


VIOLAS 
Nancy  Blacklock 
Amy  Blinder 
Pamela  Goldmsith 
Charles  Griffin 
Ko  Hirai 
Paul  Jorgenson 


Shirley  Manuel 
Frank  Reilly 
Taissa  Silvers 
Paul  Strassburg 
Simone  Tanguay 
Ascher  Temkin 


CELLOS 
David  Cole 
Stephen  Custer 
Michael  Flaksman 
Janet  Frank 
Harry  Jensen 
Jerome  Patterson 
Michael  Stoughton 
Peter  Wukovitz 
Jane  Yust 


BASSES 

Diane  Bulgarelli 
Paul  Ellison 
Maxim  Janowsky 
Jeffrey  Levine 
F.  James  Levinson 
George  Moyer 
Lew  Norton 
William  Piacitelli 
Ann  Rishell 


FLUTES 
Alice  Kogan 
Rudolf  Neufeld 
David  Shostac 
Virginia  Sindelar 


OBOES 
Ira  Deutsch 
Jon  Peterson 
Andrew  White 

ENGLISH  HORN 
Douglas  Bairstow 

CLARINETS 
Winfield  Swarr 
Craig  Watjen 
Nancy  Wenk 

BASS  CLARINET 
Virgil  Blackwell 

BASSOONS 
Crawford  Best 
Elizabeth  Bishop 
Lois  Eisenberg 
Jonathan  Friedman 
John  Gillette 
Janet  Lombard 

HORNS 
Virginia  Blair 
Joy  Durschnitt 
John  Giblin 
Sharon  Johnson 
Bill  Lane 
Sharon  Moe 
John  Ohanian 
Brian  Sternberg 


TRUMPETS 
John  Di  Petrillo 
Jon  Irish 
Noble  Morrell 
Ramon  Parcells 
Philip  Shoptaugh 
Patrick  Renzi 

TROMBONES 
Robert  Bailey 
Lawrence  Benz 
Ronald  Borror 
McDowell  Kenley 
Jerry  Kuhl 
Walter  Werner 

TUBAS 

Thompson  Hanks 
John  MacGlarry 

TIMPANI 

AND  PERCUSSION 
Makoto  Aruga 
Reginald  Bonnin 
Ronald  Dowd 
Donna  Garber 
Dennis  Kain 
Johanna  Kemper 
James  Latimer 

HARPS 

Urszula  Kwasnicka 
Evelia  Taborda 

PIANO 

Leon  Gregorian 


5:00  COMPOSITION  CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALI. 

(Music  by  Tanglewood  composers) 


Department  of  Composition :  Aaron  Copland,  Head,  Lukas  Foss,  Associate  Head; 
Gunther  Schuller,  Yannis  Xenakis,  David  Walker,  Stanley  Silverman— Administrative  Assistants 

DON  WILSON  GENESIS 

(Ithaca,  New  \  ork)  (Ballet  in  seven  scenes) 

Prologue 
Scene  I 

Gunther  Schuller — Conductor 

ZVIAVNI  STRING  QUARTET  (1962) 

(Tel-Aviv,  Isreal) 

Destination 

Argument 

Variations  without  theme 
Interweaving 


DAVID  DEL  TREDECI  THREE  SONGS 

(San  Francisco,  California)  (Text:  James  Joyce) 

Rain  on  Rahoor 

A  Flower  given  to  my  daughter 
Monotome 

Susan  Belink — soprano,  composer  at  the  piano 


JAMES  WILLEY 
(Lynn,  Massachusetts) 

HAROLD  SCHRAMM 
(Chicago,  Illinois) 

WILLIAM  ALBRIGHT 
(West  Orange,  New  Jersey) 


THREE  SHORT  PIANO  PIECES 
Composer  at  the  piano 

QUINTAMALIKA 
(In  one  movement) 

THREE  ANONYMOUS  LYRICS 


Lenten  is  come 
Lines  from  Love  Letters 
The  World’s  Joy 
Susan  Belink — soprano 
Melvin  Strauss — conductor 


MICHEL  PHILIPPOT 

Gunther  Schuller — conductor 


PIECE  POUR  DIX 


FROMM  FELLOWSHIP  PLAYERS 


Susan  Belink — soprano 
Kenneth  Goldsmith — violin 
Paul  Zukofsky — violin 
Jesse  Levine — viola 
Robert  Martin — violoncello 
Susan  Goodman — harp 
Elinor  Preble— flute 


Philip  West — oboe 
Edward  Avedisian — clarinet 
David  Carroll — bassoon 
John  Bergamo — percussion 
Ronald  Dowd — percussion 
Dennis  Kain — percussion 
Melvin  Strauss— CONDUCTOR 


From  THE  FACULTY 

Paul  Jacobs — piano  Stanley  Silverman — guitar 

Gunther  Sch u l l e r — conductor 

From  THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  INSTRUMENTAL  DEPARTMENT 

Charles  Vun  Kannon — bass  clarinet  Philip  Shoptaugh — trumpet 

Andrew  White — saxophone  Lawrence  Benz — trombone 

Virginia  Blair — born  Thompson  Hanks — tuba 

Sharon  Moe — born  Johanna  Kemper — percussion 

Brian  Sternberg — born  David  del  Tredeci — celesta 

William  Piacitelli — contrabass 


6:30  PICNIC  HOUR 


MAIN  HOUSE 


Outdoor  supper  concert  on  the  porch  of  the  Main  House 


WAGNER 

GABRIELI 

John  Di  Petrillo — trumpet 
Jon  Irish — trumpet 
Noble  Morrell — trumpet 
Ramon  Parcells — trumpet 
Patrick  Renzi — trumpet 
Philip  Shoptaugh — trumpet 
Robert  Bailey — trombone 
Lawrence  Benz — trombone 
Ronald  Borror — trombone 
McDowell  Kenley — trombone 
MOZART 


FANFARE 

CANZONA  NONI  TONI  A  12 
Jerry  Kuhl — trombone 
Walter  Werner — tromboue 
Thompson  Hanks — tuba 
John  MacGlarry — tuba 
Virginia  Blair — born 
Joy  Durschnitt — born 
John  Giblin — born 
John  Ohanian — born 
Brian  Sternberg — born 
Reginald  Bonnin — timpani 

DIVERTIMENTO  No.  5 


Allegro  moderato 

Menuetto 

Adagio 

Menuetto 

Allegro 

Allegro  moderato 
Allegro  molto 
Allegro  non  troppo 


David  Shostac — flute 
Alice  Kogan — flute 
Rudolf  Neufeld — flute 
Virginia  Sindelar — flute 


John  Di  Petrillo — trumpet 
Noble  Morrell — trumpet 
Ramon  Parcells — trumpet 
Jon  Irish — trumpet 

Patrick  Renzi — trumpet 


STRAVINSKY  OCTET  FOR  WIND  INSTRUMENTS 

Sinfonia 

Tema  con  variazione 
Finale 


Alice  Kogan — flute 
Winfield  Swarr — Clarinet 
John  Gillette — bassoon 
Jonathan  Friedman — bassoon 


John  Di  Petrillo — trumpet 
Noble  Morrell — trumpet 
Ronald  Borror — trombone 
Jerry  Kuhl — trotubone 


8:00  THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA  MUSIC  SHED 

Department  of  Instrumental  Music:  Richard  Burgin,  Head,  Joseph  Silverstein, 

William  Kroll,  Associate  Heads,  James  E.  Whitaker,  Alan  Knieter,  Administrative  Assistants 
WILLIAM  SCHUMAN  NEW  ENGLAND  TRIPTYCH,  THREE  PIECES 

FOR  ORCHESTRA  AFTER  WILLIAM  BILLINGS 

Be  old,  then 
When  Jesus  wept 
Chester 

Moshe  Atzmon,  Conductor,  Winner  of  the  1963 
Leonard  Bernstein  Prize 
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Music  Shed  —  Tanglewood 

Lenox,  Massachusetts 

Wednesday,  July  31,  1963  at  8:00 

For  the  Benefit  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Cetiter 

THE  BOSTON  POPS 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER,  Conductor 

Soloist  LEONARD  PENNARIO,  Piano 


PROGRAM 


*Rakoczy  March  .  Berlioz 

An  Outdoor  Overture  . Copland 

Concerto  No.  1,  in  F-sharp  minor,  Op.  1, 

for  Piano  and  Orchestra  .  Rachmaninoff 

I.  Vivace 

II.  Andante 

III.  Allegro  vivace 


Soloist:  LEONARD  PENNARIO 
INTERMISSION 


*Suite  from  "Gayne”  . .  Khatchaturian 

Dance  of  the  Rose  Maidens — Lullaby — Sabre  Dance 

Scherzo,  from  the  Concert  Symphonique,  No.  4,  Op.  102  ....  Litolff 
Soloist:  LEONARD  PENNARIO 


*Wine,  Woman  and  Song,  Waltzes . Strauss 

*Selection  from  "No  Strings” . Rodgers 


Love  Makes  the  World  Go — The  Sweetest  Sounds — Loads  of 
Love — Nobody  Told  Me — Maine — No  Strings — Be  My  Host 

Theme  from  "Lawrence  of  Arabia” . Jarre 

Mr.  Pennario  plays  the  Steinway  Piano. 

Score  of  Litolff  s  Scherzo  by  courtesy  of  the  Edwin  A.  Fleisher  Collection,  Philadelphia 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


*RCA  VICTOR  RECORDING 


Special  Event  at  Tanglewood 

Wednesday,  August  21 

A  GALA  EVENING 

of  Performances  by  the  Members  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 


For  the  Benefit  of  the  Center 


ORDER  OF  EVENTS 


4:00-5:00  P.M.  Chamber  Music  in  the  Chamber  Music  Hall 


5 :00  -  6:00  P.M.  Tanglewood  Choir  in  the  Theatre 

Music  by  Tanglewood  Composers  in  concert  ir.  Chamber  Music  Hall 

6:30-  7:30  P.M.  Woodwind  and  Brass  Music 

Outdoor  Supper  Concert  on  the  Porch  of  the  Main  House 

8:00  P.M.  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra  Concert  in  the  Shed  Conducted 

by  Richard  Burgin  and  the  1963  Winner  of  the  Koussevitzkv 
Conducting  Prize 

Admission  tickets  (All  seats  unreserved  except  boxes)  $2.50  —  Box  Seats  $5.00 
Grounds  open  for  admission  at  3:00  p.m. 


REMAINING  FESTIVAL  CONCERTS 


EVENINGS  —  8 :00  P.M. 
Friday  Evening — August  2  . 

Saturday  Evening — August  3  . 

Sunday  Afternoon — August  4  .... 

Friday  Evening — August  9  . 

Saturday  Evening — August  10  ... 


Sunday  Afternoon — August  11 

Friday  Evening — August  16  ..... 

Saturday  Evening — August  17 
Sunday  Afternoon — August  18 

Friday  Evening — August  23  .... 
Saturday  Evening — August  24 

Sunday  Afternoon — August  25 


AFTERNOONS  —  2:30  P.M. 

. Conductor:  Erich  Leinsdorf 

Soloist:  Malcolm  Fkager 

. Conductor:  Charles  Munch 

. Conductor:  Pierre  Monteux 

. Conductor:  Eugene  Ormandy 

. Conductor:  Erich  Leinsdorf 

Soloist:  Joseph  Silverstein 
Samuel  Mayes 
Jeanette  Scovom 
June  Genovese 
Patricia  Peardon 

. Conductor:  Erich  Leinsdorf 

Soloist:  Jorge  Bolet 

. Conductor:  Richard  Burgin 

Soloist:  Lorin  Hollander 

. Conductor :  Eugene  Ormandy 

. Conductor:  Erich  Leinsdorf 

Soloist:  John  Browning 

. Conductor:  Erich  Leinsdorf 

. Conductor:  Erich  Leinsdorf 

Soloist:  Van  Cliburn 

. Conductor:  Erich  Leinsdorf 

Soloist:  Lili  Chookasian 


CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERTS  (Fromm  Foundation) 

Tuesday  Evening — August  6  . Juilliard  String  Quartet 

Tuesday  Evening — August  13  . Juilliard  String  Quartet 


Tickets  at  the  Box  Office 


Admission  to  Saturday  Morning  Rehearsals:  $1.50  for  Adults,  $.50  for  Children 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  DIRECTOR 
TANGLEWOOD  —  LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiim 


-  STRING  SYMPOSIUM  -  SESSION  I  - 
August  l8,  1963 


Moderator : 
Opening  Remarks : 
Panel: 


Mr.  Richard  Burgin 
Mr.  Erich  Leinsdorf 

Max  Aronoff,  Anshel  Brusilow,  Stuart  Canin, 
Rafael  Druian,  Broadus  Earle,  Joseph  Silverstein 


Mr.  Burgin 


Dear  Colleagues  and  members  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  We  are  about 
to  open  the  first  session  of  the  Symposium  for  string  players  or  bowed 
players,  which  you  like,  and  in  connection  with  this,  it  is  my  privilege 
to  introduce  the  man  who  made  it  possible  for  us  to  come  here — the  man 
who  has  great  interest  in  the  question  that  confronts  string  players. 

He  asked  Mr.  Krasner,  Mr.  Silverstein  and  myself  to  suggest  an  agenda 
for  string  players  in  discussing  their  problems  here  at  Tanglewood. 

This  has  materialized  because  of  the  great  interest  this  man  has  taken 
in  this  particular  question.  I  have  the  honor  to  introduce  to  you  the 
great  musician,  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Head  of 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  Mr.  Erich  Leinsdorf. 

Mr.  Leinsdorf  -  Ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  was  looking  this  afternoon  for 
the  libretto  of  the  MAGIC  FLUTE  and  couldn’t  find  it  in  order  to  start 
this  with  an  appropriate  quotation,  so  I  am  going  to  quote,  in  a  free 
translation.  In  the  second  act  -  Zorastro  says  to  the  other  priests, 
"Brethren  and  friends  -  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  gatherings 
in  our  history."  And  indeed  this  is. 

It  started  a  year  ago  when  I  visited  the  String  Congress  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Musicians  of  East  Lansing,  Michigan,  and  quite  a  few  of 
the  people  who  are  here  today  on  the  panel  and  in  the  audience  were 
then  there  on  the  faculty,  and  a  few  discussions  between  us  convinced  us 
that  something  very  radical  and  energetic  had  to  be  done.  Thus,  I 
extend  my  heartiest  welcome  to  all  the  distinguished  visitors  who 
have  come  to  participate  here  in  this  symposium.  I  hope  that  you  will 
enjoy  your  stay  here  at  Tanglewood  and  in  the  Berkshires,  and  please  do 
not  forget  what  hopes  and  expectations  are  upon  this  meeting.  Of  course, 
I  am  sure  that  all  of  you  are  aware  of  the  crisis  in  the  field  of  string 
instruments.  The  opinions  of  this  gathering  should  illuminate  the 
several  reasons  why  there  is  an  alarming  shortage  of  good  string  players. 

What  real  remedies  can  we  provide?  My  emphasis  is  on  real  remedies. 

As  in  so  many  illnesses,  the  diagnosis  can  be  made  fairly  easily  and 
quite  accurately.  I  have  no  doubts  that  within  one  hour  everyone,  even 
without  any  background  in  this  field,  could  be  made  aware  of  the  causes 
and  the  history  of  the  string  crisis.  This  is  very  interesting  indeed, 
but  it  would  change  absolutely  nothing,  and  everybody  would  go  home  and 
would  say,  "isn’t  it  terrible"  and  it  would  carry  on  and  be  this  way. 
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Problems  do  not  disappear  just  because  they  are  recognized.  I  only  can 
say  I  wish  it  were  so.  But,  I  hope  that  by  the  end  of  this  Symposium, 
we  will  have  a  blueprint  for  remedy,  and  I  hope  that  this  blueprint 
will  first  of  all  include  a  next  symposium. 

But  for  this  Symposium,  I  would  like  to  drop  a  few  scraps  of  paper  into 
the  suggestion  box  of  this  meeting.  Before  developing  better  and  more 
sophisticated  methods  of  teaching,  you  all  might  think  of  ways  to  inspire 
curiosity  within  those  who  if  left  alone  would  not  take  up  any  stringed 
or  bowed  instrument.  Your  first  concern  should  be  how  to  arouse  interest 
in  string  playing.  Please  do  compose  some  specific  recommendations  to 
parents  -  at  what  ages  their  children  should  take  up  the  studies  of  what 
instruments  to  make  eventually  a  family  effort  in  music.  Something  like 
a  little  homily- type  recipe  in  a  few  words.  If  this  can  be  spread 
through  national  magazines,  it  can  become  quite  a  fuse. 

Select  some  suitable  people  to  get  the  violin  builders  out  of  their 
reserves.  Do  look  at  the  piano  manufacturers  and  the  wind  instrument 
producers.  How  far  more  alive  and  progressive  they  are  to  the  social 
overtones  of  acquisition  and  study  of  the  musical,  instrument. 

And  develop  also  ideas  of  how  to  utilize  the  paintings  which  show,  in 
a  beautiful  way,  the  stringed  instrument.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
beauty  and  I  can  only  tell  you,  for  instance,  when  one  of  our  double 
bass  players  acquired  a  new  instrument,  I  stop  every  time  when  I  go  on 
or  off  of  our  stage  at  home  at  Symphony  Hall  to  look  at  this  instrument. 

It  is  so  beautiful.  Now  this  can  be  used  in  a  subliminal  way,  if  you 
please,  to  stimulate  interest  and  awareness  in  people.  There  is  con¬ 
siderable  art  work  in  this  line. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  hope  you  won't  go  too  deeply  into  the  economics  of 
the  situation.  There  are  such  insane  differentials  of  revenue  in  this 
field  of  income  that  I  am  sure  economists  and  mathematicians  would  be 
quite  stumped.  Also  I  do  not  really  believe  that  sustained  interest  and 
enthusiasm  in  any  field  are  drastically  altered  one  way  or  another  by 
economic  considerations.  It  is  your  first  problem  of  how  to  create  in 
our  youngsters  more  interest  and  more  enthusiasm.  In  my  opinion,  the 
string  instrument  is  today  considered  like  an  antique.  Your  delibera¬ 
tions  could  start  making  it  a  modern  contemporary  and  challenging  part 
of  musical  life.  You  see  it  is  not  without  symbolic  value.  Some 
symbolic  importance — keyboard  instruments  or  wind  instruments  are  all 
of  recent  vintage — while  anybody  who  really  wants  a  first-class  stringed 
instrument  goes  back  to  something  that  has  been  made  200  years  ago.  Also, 
as  we  started  out  last  year  in  Lansing,  the  teaching  of  stringed 
instruments  goes  for  a  long  time,  as  if  chromatic  music  had  not  been 
composed  at  all,  which  means  that  youngsters  have  to  wait  an  awful  long 
time  until  they  become  aware  of  anything  approaching  the  contemporary 
musical  language  on  their  instrument  which  again  makes  the  string 
instrument  an  antique  in  their  own  views.  Now,  the  people  who  are 
already  studying  with  you  and  the  people  who  are  applying  to  our 
orchestras  for  positions,  they  are  already  that  heavy  cream  from  a  not 
very  large  quantity  of  milk — and  before  improving  the  progress  of  these 
already-committed  people,  do  focus  your  eyes  on  awakening  the  indifferent. 
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Mr.  Bur gin  -  Thank  you  Mr.  Leinsdorf.  I  have  the  honor  to  introduce 
here  the  concertmaster  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  it  is  only 
proper  that  he  will  start  -  so  to  say  -  the  ball  rolling.  Mr.  Joseph 
Silverstein. 

Mr.  Silverstein  -  Mr.  Leinsdorf  has  very  well  outlined  the  need  for 
this  charming  little  gathering  -  it  seems  as  though  there  is  enough 
reason  for  us  just  simply  to  get  together  to  renew  our  friendships,  but 
the  purpose  is  a  little  more  serious  than  that.  He  describes  this  very 
great  shortage  of  string  players  which  exists  nowadays,  and  I’d  like 
to  further  amplify  that  by  saying  that  there  is  not  a  general  lack  of 
string  players,  but  among  those  string  players  that  there  are  a  few 
qualified.  You  may  ask,  "Qualified  for  what?"  Simply  and  bluntly — 
qualified  for  acquitting  themselves  successfully  in  any  area  of  the  music 
profession.  I  am  speaking  in  terms  of  chamber  music,  orchestral  playing 
and  teaching.  The  lack  of  qualifications  of  these  players  has  become 
glaringly  evident  to  us  in  our  experience  in  auditioning  applicants  for 
the  Boston  Symphony  where  a  player  of  great  virtuosity  will  perform  one 
of  the  major  violin  concertos  very  convincingly  and  then  find  himself 
completely  stumped  by  a  familiar  and  rather  uncomplicated  passage  from 
an  orchestral  work  of  Debussy.  This  would  seem  rather  astonishing 
because  we  are  all  well  aware  of  the  great  difficulties  embodied  in 
playing  a  concerto  such  as  the  Brahms  or  the  Sibelius.  Yet,  somewhere 
along  the  line  their  training  was  incomplete  insofar  as  developing  an 
ability  to  recognize  and  then  play  various  and  sundry  rhythmic  and  tonal 
problems  that  we  encounter  in  the  orchestral  repertoire.  Among  our 
Tanglewood  applicants,  we  find  the  same  gap  -  but  not  only  a  gap  -  we 
find  among  them  a  good-sized  contempt  in  many  cases  for  this  great  misery 
of  having  to  play  in  the  orchestra — which  surprisingly  enough  all  of 
them  at  one  point  or  another  may  have  to  do.  I'll  further  amplify  this 
lack  of  qualification.  I  have  often  had  the  experience,  since  I  have 
been  in  the  Boston  Symphony,  of  being  queried  by  one  of  my  colleagues 
as  follows  -  "I  have  a  student  who  has  arrived  at  a  certain  level  and 
I  don’t  know  what  they  should  study."  Certainly  you'd  think  that  a 
player  of  the  caliber  and  abilities  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Boston 
Symphony  would  have  no  doubt  as  to  what  teaching  materials  would  be 
available  to  students  at  all  levels. 

The  fact  that  these  players  being  the  cream  of  the  crop  nevertheless 
exhibit  an  alarming  unanimity — all  of  these  problems  would  indicate 
that  something  is  wrong  with  their  background.  These  defects  aroused 
in  me  a  certain  curiosity  about  the  various  materials,  and  I  decided 
to  just  go  back  and  review  as  many  of  the  materials  that  are  available 
for  studying  and  for  teaching,  as  I  could  find.  I  looked  through  roughly 
25  to  30  beginning  methods  that  are  used  primarily  in  classroom  teaching, 
and  I  found  a  very  great  clue  to  one  of  the  prevalent  inabilities  of 
these  players  to  understand  proper  accidentals,  their  difficulty  of 
reading  notes  properly. 

I  found  in  these  beginners'  books,  the  prevalent  and  dominant  approach 
to  beginning  playing  is  through  something  known  as  equal-finger  positions 
or  otherwise  called  the  D-Major  approach,  which  is  neither  D  Major  nor 
anything  else.  It  is  an  approach  which  enables  the  teacher  to  teach  a 
large  group  of  children  to  play  "It/inkle  Twinkle  Little  Star"  very 
effectively  inside  of  a  week  and  a  half,  which  I  am  sure  pleases  their 
principals  and  supervisors  enormously.  But  by  and  large  when  you  start 
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beginning  students  and  confront  them  with  sharps  before  they  have  any 
idea  of  what  a  natural  is,  how  can  you  believe  their  note  reading  will 
be  anything  but  faulty? 

Also,  this  approach  is  in  no  way  geared  to  develop  among  these  beginning 
students  any  harmonic  awareness  whatsoever.  It  is  simply  a  very  conven¬ 
ient  way  of  teaching  them  some  tunes,  and  I  submit  that  by  and  large 
these  classroom  methods  are  extremely  fallacious  in  their  approach 
because  of  the  fact  that  they  are  geared  towards  taking  a  completely 
untalented  student  and  teaching  them  how  to  play  a  little  tune  acceptably 
in  a  very  short  period  of  time.  It  is  a  very  short-range  viewpoint 
and  because  of  it  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  children  who  start  in 
classrooms  on  orchestral  instruments  every  year,  very  few  survive  beyond 
this  first  year. 

Then  I  went  on  into  a  more  advanced  area  of  the  study  material  and  I 
encountered  in  the  etudes  of  Kaiser,  Wohlfahrt  and  Mazas  a  wonderful 
solution  to  the  violinist ic  problems  of  1863*  The  average  etude  of 
Mazas  consists  of  a  whole  page  of  triplets  which  is  not  a  very  complex 
rhythmic  situation,  I  must  say.  This  is  a  very  convenient  "out"  for 
the  teacher  who  would  like  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  work  to  assign 
to  a  student  every  week — to  say  "now  this  was  fine,  bring  me  the  next 
two  pages  next  week."  It  also  has  enough  material  in  it  to  force  the 
poor  child  to  keep  the  instrument  in  his  hands  for  a  certain  amount  of 
time  during  the  day;  but  as  far  as  the  rhythmic  involvements  and  the 
harmonic  involvement  of  the  study,  they  are  so  naive  as  to  offer  no 
challenge  to  the  student  and  aid  in  no  way  in  their  development  into 
fine  string  players  and  fine  musicians. 

On  the  advanced  level  of  teaching,  we  find  very  prevalent  still  today, 
in  the  time  when  the  orchestra  is  required  to  play  a  great  deal  of 
contemporary  music  with  great  rhythmic  and  harmonic  complexities,  the 
use  of  etudes  such  as  the  etudes  of  Gavinies,  Rovelli,  Fiorillo.  I 
submit  that  if  a  player  is  capable  of  playing  a  Rovelli  Etude  well, 
there  is  no  point  for  him  to  study  it.  They  are  simply  two  pages  of 
music  for  the  student  to  learn.  Once  again,  it  gives  the  teacher 
an  adequate  assignment  for  the  student;  but  what  they  learn  from  it ,  in 
total  musical  and  even  mechanical  development,  is  negative. 

This  also  produces  a  type  of  musical  application  on  the  part  of  these 
string  players ,  which  we  encounter  very  often,  in  having  the  student  come 
to  the  sonata  class  prepared  to  play  a  3eethoven  sonata  who  has  practiced 
the  violin  part  of  the  sonata  very  diligently  but  is  totally  unaware 
of  what  the  piano  is  doing.  They  are  in  fact  studying  another  etude 
by  Fiorillo. 

They’re  simply  dealing  once  again  with  more  technical  problems  such 
as  they've  had  in  these  charming  little  pages  of  triplets  and  l6th 
notes.  Now,  this  indicates  to  me  that  a  substantial  revision  of  the 
traditional  methods  of  string  teaching  is  called  for.  What  will  bring 
about  this  revision  is  a  difficult  question.  Are  these  adequate 
materials  available  today?  I  think  the  first  step  in  bringing  about 
this  revision  of  teaching  is  the  fact  that  today,  unlike  25  or  32  years 
ago,  we  find  throughout  our  universities  many  very  eminent  solo  artists 
being  called  upon  to  become  serious  pedagogues.  They're  being  placed 
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in  positions  of  great  responsibility ,  and  they  are  developing — unlike 
their  predecessors  of  25-30  years  ago — a  vital  interest  in  string 
pedagogy. 

In  looking  over  all  of  these  beginning  methods,  I  have  yet  to  recognize 
a  familiar  name  among  the  authors  of  the  most  prevalent  string-class 
methods.  I  submit  that  many  of  these  people  are  perhaps  very  exper¬ 
ienced  in  classroom  pedagogy;  however,  I  have  not  seen  any  of  them 
who  has  ever  played  a  season  in  a  major  symphony  orchestra,  appeared 
as  soloist  with  a  major  symphony  orchestra.  I  question  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  these  people  in  relation  to  such  a  distinguished  group  of  men 
who  sit  here  in  this  room  with  us.  I,  therefore,  charge  the  American 
String  Teachers  Association  with  a  project. 

I  think  that  the  American  String  Teachers  Association  should  organize 
an  advisory  council  to  sit  down  and  review  the  various  methods  so  that 
finally  the  gap  which  has  traditionally  existed  between  the  playing 
professional  and  the  professional  teacher  can  finally  be  bridged,  and 
bridged  effectively. 

The  needs  of  the  modem  violinist  are  very  clear  to  those  of  us  who 
are  in  the  performance  arena,  and  these  are  needs  which  I  feel  must  be 
transmitted  to  our  colleagues  teaching  in  the  public  schools  and  in 
the  various  universities  throughout  the  country.  I  think  the  only  way 
in  which  these  needs  can  effectively  be  transmitted  and  thereby  these 
rather  antiquated  methods  of  teaching  substantially  revised  is  with 
the  active  participation  of  a  group  such  as  we  have  here  this  evening. 
Thank  you. 

Mr .  Bur gin  -  Our  next  speaker  is  Mr.  Aronoff  who  has  a  distinguished 
career  as  a  chamber  music  player  and  for  many  years  has  been  known  as 
an  eminent  teacher  and  viola  player  -  Mr.  Aronoff  - 

Mr.  Aronoff  -  To  me,  the  first  item  on  the  agenda — the  Problems  in 
Teaching  Basic  Techniques — is  the  most  important.  In  my  position,  I 
have  the  opportunity  of  giving  many  auditions  and  hearing  many  young 
people  throughout  the  country.  What  strikes  me  very  strongly,  and 
I  am  sure  does  you  also,  is  that  on  the  one  hand  there  is  a  lack  of 
basic  training;  but  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  wealth  of  good 
talent  that  could  be  so  useful  had  it  had  basic  training. 

The  first  question  that  comes  up  is — do  we  have  teachers  who  can  give 
the  basic  training-men  and  women  who  are  first-class  performers  and 
have  had  a  background  of  solo,  chamber,  and  orchestral  experience, 
and  in  addition,  have  a  genuine  conscientious  interest  in  teaching? 

I  am  afraid  there  are  very  few  who  meet  these  qualifications,  and  the 
few  we  do  have  look  for  geniuses  of  solo  possibility  who  can  win  contests 
It  is  no  great  challenge  to  teach  this  group.  The  trick  is  to  give  the 
normal,  intelligent  talent  the  background  that  we  all  had  and  which 
many  are  not  carrying  on,  but  instead  are  searching  for  shortcuts 
that  don’t  exist.  I  believe  that  no  one  can  make  a  snap  decision 
as  to  whether  a  student  is  talented  or  not  unless  his  basic  technique 
has  been  thoroughly  developed. 
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In  this  day  and  age,  technical  study  has  been  developed  so  that  answers 
can  be  given  the  student  instead  of  the  rap  on  the  head.  A  teacher 
today  must  be  able  to  answer  and  demonstrate — then  there  is  a  chance 
of  success  with  the  student.  We  have  been  brainwashed  for  a  long  time 
and  lead  to  believe  that  we  can  mass  produce  performers  and  teachers. 

We  see  by  the  results  of  the  last  generation  that  this  method  has 
been  unsuccessful.  All  of  us  know  by  now  that  we  had  better  investigate 
the  importance  of  basic  fundamentals;  for  example,  the  simple  factor 
of  the  correct  holding  of  the  violin  and  bow.  Otherwise,  we  can 
destroy  the  growth  of  a  talent.  This  is  old  hat  to  us  but  not  to  the 
student . 

On  our  outline,  we  have  "Mechanical  Application."  Before  we  can 
progress  to  this  step,  we  must  make  sure  that  we  have  done  enough  work 
with  the  student  so  that  unnatural  position  becomes  natural  and  this 
is  quite  a  job  and  a  most  important  one.  We  must  be  able  to  prescribe 
a  diet  for  left  and  right  hands  so  that  a  strong  foundation  is  developed 
that  assures  continuing  growth.  What  should  we  prescribe  for  strength 
of  fingers,  for  dexterity,  for  fluent  change  of  position,  vibrato, 
intonation,  rhythm,  for  bow  strokes  and  the  character  of  the  music, 
the  building  of  a  phrase,  and  on  and  on....  Once  these  mechanical 
feats  are  achieved  and  the  player  is  in  condition,  just  like  an 
athlete,  he  must  know  how  to  maintain  what  he  has  achieved.  Other¬ 
wise,  he  deteriorates  and  has  to  use  valuable  time  getting  back  to 
the  original  level  of  achievement  instead  of  progressing.  Of  course, 
all  these  technical  studies  must  be  applied  to  the  performance  of  the 
music  itself. 

It  is  the  job  of  the  student-teacher  to  make  the  students  realize 
the  necessity  of  these  studies  and  to  show  him  that  through  this  kind 
of  effort  and  only  in  this  way  can  he  realize  the  musical  goals. 

Thank  you. 

Mr .  Bur  gin  -  Thank  you  Mr.  Aronoff.  May  I  now  introduce  to  you  the 
counterpart  of  Mr.  Silverstein  -  Mr.  Brusilow  -  the  concertmaster  of 
the  Philadelphia  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Mr.  Brusilow  -  Mr.  Burgin,  Mr.  Silverstein,  fellow  colleagues  and  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  Mr.  Leinsdorf  stated  in  his  opening  remarks,  "there  is 
a  string  shortage."  This  is  very  true  as  far  as  developing  an  interest 
in  youngsters  to  play  stringed  instruments — that's  not  such  a  difficult 
task.  They'll  be  interested,  but  there  are  other  things  that  go  along 
with  this  development  of  interest  in  youngsters  to  play  the  violin  or 
cello. 

I  have  nothing  against  the  usual  repertoire,  the  sonatas.  Let’s  go 
back  a  little  earlier  to  the  etudes  and  the  scale  and  to  studies  of 
the  violin  concertos  of  Mendelsohn,  Bruch,  Bach,  Beethoven,  Brahms 
and  what  have  you.  This  is  fine,  but  I  do  feel  that  sometimes  students 
are  being  mislead — sometimes  by  teachers  and  sometimes  by  parents  who 
ask  teachers — "What  do  you  think  of  ray  son  or  daughter?"  The  teacher 
replies,  "Well  he's  not  a  Heifetz,  of  course,  but  maybe  some  day.  If 
worse  comes  to  worse,  he  can  always  go  into  an  orchestra.”  Let’s  be 
realistic  now  and  face  facts.  Being  a  member  of  a  symphony  orchestra 
is  a  good  job  today. 
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As  fax  as  an  orchestral  career  is  concerned,  ve  always  think  that  the 
student  should  study  his  basic  foundations  and  learn  his  violin  concertos 
and  then  go  to  a  lesser  orchestra.  But  what  about  the  bigger  orchestras — 
the  Boston  Symphony  and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra?  What  do  we  do?  These 
men,  such  as  the  65-year  olds  in  sane  of  the  orchestras,  are  not  ready  to 
retire  but  they  have  to.  They  are  excellent  musicians  and  it’s  hard  to 
replace  them  with  youngsters — who  know  the  repertoire,  who  have  some 
sort  of  orchestral  background.  There  are  ways  that  I  think  teachers 
could  help  the  students  to  realize  their  most  important  function — to 
make  a  living  from  music.  If  you  can  make  a  living  in  music,  it  is 
really  a  marvelous  profession,  and  I’d  not  trade  it  for  anything  in  the 
world.  I  think  all  of  us  here  will  agree  with  me. 

There  are  a  number  of  volumes  which  you  may  or  may  not  have  seen  of 
orchestral  excerpts.  My  good  friend,  Josef  Gingold,  who  unfortunately 
could  not  be  here  this  evening,  has  put  a  number  of  volumes  on  the 
market.  They  are  excerpts  of  many,  many  different  orchestral  numbers, 
and  they  are  good  to  have  and  are  valuable  assets.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  I  have  seen  young  players  come  to  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  to 
audition  who  play  beautifully,  who  have  seen  these  excerpts  and  who 
have  learned  their  parts;  but  when  you  put  the  entire  score  or  the 
orchestra  part  in  front  of  them,  they  do  not  know  where  this  excerpt 
belongs;  they've  never  seen  it  before;  they  just  don't  know  how  to 
play  it.  They  know  it  but  it  just  looks  strange.  What  I'm  driving 
at  is  this:  Is  it  not  possible  for  the  teachers  working  with  the 
students  to  take  15  or  20  minutes  out  of  the  lesson  and  study  the 
orchestral  part  with  them? 

There  is  another  way  of  accomplishing  this,  and  I  think  it  can  be  very 
important.  Have  the  students  "think"  the  orchestral  parts.  You  can 
get  all  the  parts  -  they  are  available.  There  are  also  recordings  of 
the  parts.  Have  them  sit  with  the  orchestral  part  and  follow  it,  and 
perhaps  even  play  along  with  the  record — with  the  orchestral  part. 

This  can  be  tremendously  invaluable  to  them.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr .  Bur gin  -  Our  next  speaker  is  at  present  in  the  Music  Department 
at  Oberlin  Conservatory.  He  is  the  Head  of  the  String  Department  - 
Mr.  Stuart  Canin. 

Mr.  Canin  -  I  would  like  to  talk  a  little  bit  about  basic  techniques. 

I  really  don't  presume  to  tell  anyone  here  how  to  hold  the  bow  or  hold 
the  left  hand,  but  I  thought  I  could  possibly  try  to  simplify  the  ideas 
of  a  basic  technique  so  that  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  may  clearly  keep 
in  mind  the  ideas  to  guide  them  through  the  early  stages  of  studying 
the  violin. 

Since  both  hands  are  exactly  alike  and  obviously  are  capable  only  of 
the  same  movements,  we  train  the  left  hand  to  vibrate  and  the  right 
hand  to  draw  the  bow;  but  basically  they  can  do  the  same  thing. 

The  only  way  that  we  can  change  the  movement  is  by  changing  the 
direction  of  the  arms.  Basically  you  could  put  your  violin  in  your 
right  hand  and  bow  in  left  hand  and  you  could  still  execute  the  same 
movements.  These  similarities  between  right  and  left-hand  techniques 
serve  as  a  guide. 
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There  are  tiro  main  problems  I  find  in  playing  the  violin.  One  is 
shifting  and  the  other  is  vibrato.  The  similarities  that  exist  are 
these:  In  shifting  long  shifts,  say  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the 
violin,  I  find  that  one  must  use  the  upper  arm,  going  from  down  in  the 
first  position  to  way  up  high.  The  same  thing  exists  in  the  right 
hand  that  the  upper  arm  should  carry  the  bow  from  the  frog  down  to  the 
tip.  I  don’t  mean  that  the  upper  arm  should  move  from  the  middle  to 
the  tip,  but  in  order  to  go  to  the  frog,  you  have  to  use  the  upper  arm. 

I  find  it  a  great  tragedy  that  so  many  kids  stop  the  bow  half  way 
because  they  don’t  know  what  to  do  with  the  upper  arm.  That’s  the 
similarity  that  I  would  like  to  point  out  and  make  very  strongly. 

Again,  in  shifting,  to  shift  half  the  distance  of  the  string,  one 
would  use  the  forearm.  In  drawing  a  half  bow,  one  would  just  use  the 
forearm;  so  you  would  not  involve  the  upper  arm  in  just  a  short  bow. 

In  the  short  shifting,  one  would  use  hand  and  finger.  This  would  be 
similar  to  what  I  would  think  of  for  the  very  fast  detache  where  one 
would  just  use  the  wrist  and  finger  motion.  So,  there  are  these 
extraordinary  similarities  between  right  and  left-hand  techniques. 

I  would  also  like  to  talk  about  the  fingers,  now.  As  my  teacher  used 
to  say,  "You  know,  if  you  play  very  quickly  this  way  and  then  turn 
your  hand  around  that  way,  you  have  your  vibrato. "  Surprisingly  enough, 
that’s  exactly  the  way  it  works.  So  again,  these  similarities  should 
be  kept  in  mind  as  an  over-all  guide.  When  you  play  full  bow  or  long 
shifts,  you  should  use  the  upper  arm.  When  using  half  shifts  or  playing 
half-bow,  you  should  use  your  forearm.  When  you're  using  short  shifts 
and  short  detaches,  you  should  use  wrist  and  fingers. 

Mr.  Bur gin  -  Our  next  speaker  is  the  concertmaster  of  the  Cleveland 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Rafael  Druian. 

Mr.  Druian  -  I  would  like  to  speak  very  briefly  about  two  phases  of  a 
problem  which  perhaps  might  be  called  the  cultural  or  social  situation 
and  which  seems  to  cause  a  paucity  of  string  players.  This  lack  is 
something  new.  We  did  not  have  a  lack  of  string  players  in  the  past. 
Well,  for  one,  we  didn’t  have  it  because  they  were  imported;  they  did 
not  come  from  America.  We're  raising  our  own  crop  now,  so  to  speak, 
but  a  generation  or  so  ago  this  was  not  true.  I  think  it  will  be  well 
to  examine  what  produced  this  crop  in  Europe,  why  there  were  violinists 
there  and  why  if  we're  doing  anything  different  to  produce  them  here  - 
why  this  difference,  and  it  is  in  fact,  a  valid  difference.  It  seems 
to  me  from  a  point  of  view  of  beginning  people  on  instruments.  I  think 
the  schools  are  trying  to  do  a  very  good  job,  and  we  have  to  consider 
this  not  in  the  light  of  the  rare  talent  or  the  highly-gifted  person, 
but  in  the  light  of  our  whole  culture  and  the  role  that  music  and  art 
plays  in  that  culture . 

I  think,  for  the  one  reason  that  was  mentioned  before,  the  capability 
of  those  that  teach  music  in  our  public  schools  can  to  a  certain  extent 
be  questioned — that’s  putting  it  mildly,  I’m  sure.  I  believe  public 
schools,  however,  can  be  the  proper  starting  point  for  this.  But,  I 
think  music  should  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  and  not  instruments. 
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I  think  the  public  classroom  situation  is  the  perfect  situation  from 
which  theory,  basic  music,  Solfege,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  can  be  started. 

I  think  that  when  music  as  an  art,  as  a  manifestation  of  man— I  think 
there  might  be  a  greater  desire  to  participate — as  an  instrumentalist 
perhaps.  I  think  one  of  the  real  problems  is  that  as  music  is  presented 
now  -  given  an  instrument  with  all  its  problems  and  all  its  difficulties — 
this  does  more  to  magnify  the  reluctance  to  participate  and  to  continue. 
This  also  has  to  a  great  extent  to  do  with  the  home.  Music  must  become 
part  of  our  culture — if  it  isn’t — we  have  to  start  some  place.  As  I 
mentioned,  it  would  be  better  to  start  with  music  and  not  with  an 
instrument. 

The  other  point  I'd  like  to  make  is  that  there  has  been  some  discussion 
about  methods — possibly  the  development  of  better  methods.  I  cannot 
believe  that  such  a  method  can  be  perfected  that  is  self- containing 
on  its  own.  I  think  any  method  must  be  properly  applied  and  must  be 
properly  governed  by  a  person  who  is  completely  knowledgeable  of  the 
matter  and  the  purpose  which  it  serves.  I  think  the  lack  of  string 
playing,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  our  own  responsibility,  because  we 
simply  allow  people  who  are  not  qualified  to  call  themselves  teachers, 
to  teach  an  instrument.  The  pupils  become  limited  by  this  teacher 
rather  than  the  other  way  around. 

I  think  what  is  needed  here  is  a  professional  association — not  an 
educator  but  a  practicing  professional  musician  who  will  pass  on  the 
right  of  someone  to  teach  at  any  level.  It  seems  to  me  with  those 
two  points  at  least  a  start  would  be  made  in  which  there  could  be 
developed  methods  and  particulars  which  would  serve  the  purpose  which 
we  all  hope  will  some  day  be  achieved.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Bur gin  -  Mr.  Eroadus  Earle  was  in  Tokyo  for  4  years  teaching  and 
performing.  He  is  now  a  member  of  the  Music  School  at  Yale  University. 

Mr.  Earle  -  Well,  I  really  wasn't  going  to  bring  up  the  Japan  business, 
but  now  that  Mr.  Burgin  has  started  it,  maybe  I'll  say  something  about 
it  because  I  think  that  it  can  be  related  very  well  to  the  introduction 
of  basic  techniques  as  regards  violin  playing. 

Let  me  tell  you  something  about  three  schools — two  of  them  Japanese  and 
one  just  a  nucleus  of  a  school  we  started  here.  The  first  is  really 
not  a  school  but  a  method  called  the  Suzuki  method  which  I  think  you 
may  have  heard  about.  It's  a  fabulous  thing  -  that  hundreds  -  I  guess 
you  could  say  thousands  of  youngsters  in  Japan  are  studying  the  violin. 

You  see  them  walking  up  and  down  the  street  with  their  little  fiddle 
cases  tucked  under  their  arms  all  day  long,  and  this  is  largely  due 
to  the  stimulation  of  Mr.  Suzuki.  I  don't  know  very  much  about  the 
Suzuki  School  except  that  I  have  seen  pictures  of  $00  playing  a  Vivaldi 
Concerto  together.  I  don't  know  if  that  is  a  nice  picture  or  not, 
but  anyhow  they  are  studying  the  violin.  He  said  that  about  30  years 
ago  he  woke  up  one  morning  and  realized  that  the  Japanese  language  is 
beyond  a  doubt  the  most  difficult  in  the  world;  and  he  said,  "Yet, 
every  child  speaks  it  fluently.  Therefore,  you  can  teach  a  child  to 
do  anything,  if  you  create  the  environment." 
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I  don't  approve  of  everything  he  does,  but  he  does  get  people  to  study. 
It’s  like — well,  let  me  get  sidetracked  a  minute  now.  There  are  two 
approaches,  I  think,  to  violin  playing.  One  is  the  technical  approach 
or  that  which  says  if  you  have  a  good  vocabulary  then  you  can  say 
anything  that  you  want  to  say. 

The  second  school  which  is  the  most  important  school  in  Japan  is  called 
the  Toho  Academy  of  Music.  It  was  started  shortly  after  the  war  by  a 
group  of  highly  professional  and  dedicated  teachers  who  took  children 
five  and  six  years  old  and  taught  them  Solfege  every  Saturday  morning. 
They  had  about  two  years  of  this  and  what  they  learned  they  took  back 
into  the  public  schools  and  some  of  it  rubbed  off  on  other  children. 

After  a  couple  of  years,  they  were  given  a  choice  of  an  instrument  to 
study — if  they  wanted  to  study— -and  a  good  percentage  of  them  did 
study.  There  was  a  strong  emphasis  on  stringed  instruments .  For  one 
reason,  by  this  time,  they  could  already  see  the  value  of  playing  a 
stringed  instrument .  Then,  when  those  children  grew  up  to  high  school 
age,  they  had  a  very  excellent  orchestra.  They  decided  to  make  a 
high  school  out  of  it  much  like  the  School  for  Performing  Arts  in 
New  York;  and  meanwhile,  the  five  or  six  year-olds  were  studying 
Solfege  again.  Then  when  the  high  school  orchestra  youngsters  got 
to  the  college  age,  they  made  a  college  out  of  it. 

And,  you  see  many  oriental  faces  all  over  the  country  now  and  really 
everyone  of  them  came  from  that  specific  school.  I  can't  go  into  all 
of  the  details  now.  I  have  long  thought  that  children  should  begin 
with  a  solid  basis  -  theory  and  harmony  and  Solfege  -  the  kind  of 
thing  that  they  don't  get  in  public  school.  I  do  think  they  get  many 
good  things  in  public  schools,  including  folk  songs  and  children's 
songs  which  are  very  nice.  But,  I  think  they  ought  to  have  some 
serious  affair  and  no  musical  games  and  no  out-of-tune  recorders. 

We  have  started  such  a  thing  in  Guilford,  Connecticut,  now.  It's  a 
very  small  town  with  a  very  small  group  of  children.  Twenty  of  them 
came  up  to  Norfolk  the  other  day  to  hear  Bartok  and  Bach.  They’ve 
heard  everything  now  from  Schoenberg  to  Bartok  to  Arabian  Bedouin 
music  to  Count  Basie. 

I  think  that  this  introduction  is  very  important,  and  I  think  that  the 
parents  are  very  important.  I  think  that  the  older  children  of  high 
school  level  are  very  important.  I  think  what  we  have  to  do  is  build 
up  a  full  environment  and  create  a  need  to  communicate  with  each  other, 
musically.  If  you  create  the  need  in  these  kids,  you  say  something. 

It  would  seem  pretty  ridiculous  to  me  to  take  some  person  from  the 
wilderness  who  has  never  heard  of  an  automobile  and  give  him  a  driver's 
lesson  in  a  nice  new  sports  car  and  tell  him  how  to  shift  gears  and 
send  him  out  on  the  road.  Well,  this  is  what  is  done  pretty  often 
with  beginning  violin  students,  I  feel.  And,  the  drop-out  percentage 
is  astounding. 

Now  all  of  this  is  relating  to  children,  but  I  think  it  is  very 
applicable  to  adults,  too.  I  think  that  first  of  all  there  has  to  be 
a  need  and  then  there  has  to  be  some  knowledge  of  what  they’re  trying 
to  do.  I  think  they  should  have  a  great  familiarity  with  the  instrument, 
just  as  the  average  American  boy  has  a  great  familiarity  with  a  car 
before  he  starts  to  drive.  I  think  of  the  number  of  people  who  take 
driving  tests  or  study  to  be  drivers,  very  few  of  them  flop  out,  but 
many  students  of  the  violin  do,  unfortunately. 
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So,  given  this  background,  I  think  then  if  they  could  be  taught  to 
"sound  good"  from  the  beginning  -  no  matter  if  they  have  to  stand  on 
their  heads  to  make  a  vibrato — why  not  make  a  vibrato  from  the 
beginning.  Learn  from  the  beginning  the  great  practicing  habit  of 
all— don’t  make  mistakes.  Always  sound  good  and  then  the  technique 
will  come  into  play  to  make  life  much  easier.  But,  I  don't  think  that 
the  study  of  technique  as  a  root  is  going  to  make  a  great  violin 
player  of  anybody.  I  agree  some  of  this  borders  on  philosophy.  I 
don't  think  there  is  any  right  way  to  do  anything,  but  I  do  think 
it’s  important  to  be  conscious  of  what  you  are  doing.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Burgin  -  I  shall  try  to  briefly  sum  up  the  various  speakers  *  ideas 
that  you  have  listened  to  so  that  you  can  address  your  questions  to  the 
proper  speaker.  If  I  understood  Mr.  Silverstein  correctly,  he  was 
strongly  opposed  to  classroom  methods  and  dwelled  a  great  deal  on  the 
proper  curriculum  and  the  choice  of  material  for  study  which  would 
prepare  string  instrument  players  to  use  the  time  which  contemporary 
compositions  demand  of  him  and  not  be  a  hundred  years  behind  of  what's 
going  on  now. 

Mr.  Aronoff,  I  understand,  stressed  the  great  importance  of  basic  training 
and  particularly  with  concern  of  the  so-called  average  student,  because 
he  claimed  that  the  really  gifted  student  doesn't  need  the  teacher.  And, 
he  stressed  also  the  need  of  developing  both  the  right-hand  technique 
as  well  as  the  left-hand  technique.  Our  ne:ct  speaker,  Mr.  Brusilow, 
took  a  more  practical  point  of  view.  Ke  definitely  made  it  clear  that 

everybody  is  not  a  Heifetz,  but  maybe  some  day . in  the  meantime,  he 

has  to  continue  to  take  lessons,  and  probably  would  be  very  happy  to  land 
in  a  first-rate  orchestra,  which  will  enable  him,  we  hope,  to  earn  enough 
to  live  decently.  Mr.  Brusilow  agrees  that  there  is  still  room  for 
improvement  as  far  as  earning  capacity  is  concerned.  In  order  to  prepare 
those  people  for  the  so-called  first-class  orchestras— one  way  he 
suggests  is  that  the  teacher  can  use  orchestral  material  and  excerpts, 
but  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  full  score.  Perhaps  I  may  suggest 
to  Mr.  Brusilow  that  we  might  also  use  the  piano  accompaniment  which  is 
very  simple  and  which  the  teacher  could  even  play.' 

Our  next  speaker,  Mr.  Canin,  draws  on  the  technical  aspects  of  emphasizing 
the  similarity  of  the  action  of  both  hands  which  would  in  his  opinion 
simplify  somewhat  the  concept  of  mastering  the  instrument.  Mr.  Druian 
dwelled  very  much  on  the  environment — the  student  who  takes  up  an 
instrument  in  general,  and  a  stringed  instrument  in  particular,  feeling 
that  the  cultural  environment  is  of  great  importance  to  his  development. 
Also,  making  music  should  be  considered  an  essential  part  of  our  cultural 
development.  As  far  as  methods  are  concerned,  my  understanding  was  that 
he  claims  there  is  no  method  that  works  perfectly  for  everyone,  but  it 
should  be  adjusted  to  the  peculiar  situation  that  every  individual  faces. 

Mr.  Earle  explained,  I  think,  why  there  are  so  many  good  violinists  in 
Japan.  He  has  witnessed  an  amazing  development  in  the  methods  of 
teaching  violin  and  with  excellent  results  in  Japan  and  that  in  a  small 
way  they  are  trying  to  duplicate  it  right  here  in  this  country.  Now, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  would  start 
questioning  the  panel  and  see  whether  you  can  —  well  stump  them. . . . 
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Question  to  Mr.  Brusilov/  -  Would  you  recommend  that  an  aspiring  symphony 
player  study  contemporary  music? 

Mr.  Brusilov  -  I  would  suggest  and  recommend  most  highly.,  judging  from 
auditions  that  I  have  heard  and  from  orchestral  experience,  that  your 
most  important  problem  is  not  the  modern  composition  but  the  classic. 

Most  conductors  take  into  consideration  modern  compositions;  but  if 
you  join  a  major  orchestra  such  as  the  Boston  Symphony,  they  consider 
it  most  important  that  you  know  the  classic  repertoire.  They  don't 
have  time  to  rehearse  them.  So,  most  important  is  the  classic  repertoire 
because  if  you  know  that  then  three-quarters  of  the  battle  is  won. 

Question  to  Mr.  Earle  -  Can  you  tell  us  a  bit  more  about  the  Suzuki 
method? 

Mr.  Earle  -  I  don't  know  terribly  much  about  it.  The  only  really  good 
result  is  that  thousands  of  children  are  studying  the  violin.  But 
Mr.  Suzuki  believes  in  involving  parents  very  much  and  the  older  sibling. 
He  believes  in  involving  everybody  so  that  the  youngster  is  not  ashamed 
to  walk  down  the  street  with  the  fiddle  case  under  his  arm.  It  is  very 
much  the  same  kind  of  thing,  I  think,  that  Mr.  Druian  was  trying  to 
point  out.  What  we  need  to  do  is  change  these  cultural  environments 
so  that  given  a  need  to  speak  the  language,  you  can  have  all  of  the 
support  that  is  needed. 

Question  to  Mr.  Druian  -  In  creating  an  atmosphere  for  more  violin 

playing  one  may  have  to  put  emphasis  on  discipline,  and  you  may  not  get 

the  needed  results  if  your  efforts  are  not  "fun-directed".... 

Mr.  Druian  -  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  your  premise  that  a  discipline 
cannot  be  "fun-directed"  is  necessarily  very  well  taken.  It  might  be 
that  it  is  even  more  fun.  I  am  speaking  of  young  children.  I  think — 
and  I  have  seen  this — that  accomplishment  of  any  major  result  ultimately 
is  fun;  but  what  we  must  learn  is  that  we  have  to  pay  a  price  for  some¬ 
thing.  You  can't  be  the  so-called  all-American  boy  and  also  excel.  It 

just  doesn't  work.  This  happened  in  Little  League  Baseball  where  every¬ 
one  decided,  "Well  we  should  have  good  ball  players."  They  started  this 
thing  and  they  backed  the  Little  League  until  it  became  necessary  for 
them  to  discipline  themselves  and  do  it  right.  We  cannot  escape  this. 

Question  to  Mr.  Silverstein  -  It  has  been  my  experience  that  most 
orchestra  men  are  not  interested  in  "making  music."  This  situation  is 
very  detrimental  to  the  young  musician  starting  his  career.  What  can 
be  done  about  stimulating  the  older  musicians? 

Mr.  Silverstein  -  I  agree  with  your  premise  about  the  general  lack  of 
interest.  You  will  find  many  of  these  teachers  who  knuckle  under  to 
this  dictum  when  the  parents  come  to  the  teacher  and  say,  "I  don't  want 

Johnny  to  be  too  serious - I  want  him  to  have  a  good  time."  It 

immediately  precludes  the  fact  that  being  serious  could  be  pleasant. 

This  is  why  I  get  back  to  this  business  of  teaching  materials  and  methods 
which  will  involve  a  large  number  of  people  who  at  this  point  take  a  very 
passive  attitude  toward  teaching.  If  you  as  a  teacher  were  to  become 
involved  in  the  creation  and  the  engrossment  of  more  interesting  and 
stimulating  methods  of  teaching,  perhaps  these  "applied"  musicians  would 
once  again  regain  their  stimulation  of  music  and  teaching.  It’s  a  very 
sad  misfortune  that  in  many  of  the  smaller  communities  of  the  country, 
the  members  of  the  various  orchestras  are  so  limited  in  their  income  that 
they  are  forced  to  teach  largely  against  their  will.  Because  of  their 
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prestige  in  the  community  as  a  member  of  the  local  orchestra.,  they  are 
very  much  in  demand  as  teachers,  but  they  teach  in  a  very  haphazard 
and  very  mechanical  fashion.  I  would  venture  to  guess  that  most  of  the 
public  school  teachers  in  all  subjects  are  roughly  of  the  same  level  of 
enthusiasm.  In  your  experience  in  public  schools,  I  am  sure  that  the 
number  of  teachers  that  you  have  come  in  contact  with — who  are  really 
inspiring  and  exciting  whether  it  was  mathematics,  geometry  or  Latin — 
were  very  few;  but  if  you're  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  gifted  teacher — 
a  person  who  is  interested  in  the  student — lucky  for  you. 

But  the  professional  musician,  the  professional  player,  should  become 
involved  to  a  far  greater  extent  in  teaching,  in  analyzing  the  methods 
of  study  and  the  discussion  of  teaching  methods.  The  professional 
musician  has  been  left  out  of  this  for  a  long,  long  time  now.  Our 
opinion  has  not  been  considered.  The  very  fact  that  most  of  us  on 
the  professional  scene  are  hardly  aware  of  what  materials  are  available 
with  which  to  start  a  beginner  is  strong  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
among  the  symphony  orchestras  there  are  very  few  people  who  are,  as 
you  say,  stimulated  with  the  idea  of  teaching.  Our  orchestral  players 
are  not  coming  from  the  various  universities  that  are  developing. 

In  these  various  universities  perhaps  courses  can  be  given  to  familiarize 
the  teachers  with  teaching  materials  that  are  stimulating  not  only  for 
the  student  but  for  the  teacher  as  well.  Mr.  Gardner,  whom  I  see  here, 
has  a  couple  of  his  books  out  which  I’ve  used  a  great  deal.  These  books 
on  harmonic  thinking  can  be  used  as  an  approach,  a  guide  to  young  people 
and  very  stimulating  for  the  teacher  as  well.  I  can't  think  of  anything 
more  boring  than  teaching  many  of  the  etudes  of  Kaiser,  which  are  stand¬ 
ard  repertoire  for  a  beginning  student  in  the  first  position. 

Question  to  fir.  Silverstein  -  This  answers  part  of  my  question.  Both 
you  and  Mr.  Brusilow  mentioned  the  fact  that  very  young,  capable  musicians 
don't  want  to  play  in  symphony  orchestras  because  they  have  solo  aspira¬ 
tions  and  object  to  playing  in  an  orchestra  section... 

Mr.  Silverstein  -  I  think  it  is  rather  unfortunate  that  students  studying 
the  violin  at  the  age  of  seven  are  already  thinking  in  terms  of  the  "misery" 
that  is  involved  in  this  profession.  I  think  if  the  parents  allow  the 
child  to  think  in  terms  of  that  limited  goal  the  ardor  of  the  child  would 
be  dampened  severely  by  that  picture  and  then  they  might  as  well  give  up. 

Question  to  Mr.  Silverstein  -  That  isn’t  exactly  what  I  mean.  I  mean 
young  people  from  the  ages  of  17  and  18  and  19  who  now  have  started 
their  careers.  Why  don’t  they  want  to  go  into  the  symphony  orchestra? 

Mr.  Silverstein  -  Because  as  you  say,  the  positions  in  the  various 
symphony  orchestras  are  not  necessarily  beautified.  Mr.  Brusilow  has 
beautified  it  to  you  and  to  me  the  lot  of  playing  in  a  symphony  orchestra 
is  something  that  I  wouldn’t  give  up  for  anything  in  the  world. 

It  is  very  exciting  and  it  was  very  exciting  and  stimulating  before  I 
reached  the  present  capacity  I  have  now.  When  I  was  the  last  second 
violinist  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  it  was  great  fun.  I  have  always 
enjoyed  it.  I  think  when  you  teach  a  child  in  a  strictly  soloistic 
way  all  his  life  and  then  he  sits  down  in  a  symphony  orchestra  and  is 
forced  to  play  the  same  note  that  sixteen  other  people  are  playing, 
it  is  a  terribly  crashing  blow.  But  the  fact  that  he  can  play  well  and 
together  with  sixteen  other  musicians  to  create  the  total  effect  of  a 
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fine  violin  section  in  a  symphony  orchestra  should  be  glorified  to  the 
student  by  the  teacher.  Hie  fact  that  the  teacher  doesn't  glorify  it 
doesn't  speak  very  well  for  him. 

Question  to  Mr.  Silvers te in  -  Most  young  people  won't  get  a  chance  to 
play  in  one  of  the  major  orchestras,  won't  necessarily  be  a  soloist 
but  will  be  one  of  sixteen  violins  playing  in  a  minor  orchestra.  How 
can  you  stimulate  the  younger  generation  to  play  in  orchestras.... 

Mr.  Silver stein  -  Well,  I  think  you're  allowing  yourself  to  be  dis¬ 
couraged  by  this  before  you've  experienced  it.  This  I  think  is  a 
mistake.  The  water  isn't  too  cold  once  you  get  into  it.  But  before 
you  even  put  your  foot  in  it,  you  haven’t  the  foggiest  notion  of  what 
it's  going  to  be  like.  I  worked  for  three  years  in  the  Houston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  which  is  not  a  major  orchestra,  but  I  found  that  my  colleagues 
in  my  age  group  who  had  started  their  professional  careers  were  very  much 
excited  at  the  fact  that  they  were  in  any  orchestra  at  all. 

Very  recently,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  tour  with  the  Indianapolis 
Symphony  Orchestra,  and  I  found  in  that  orchestra,  similar  attitudes. 
People  who  are  traveling  on  a  lengthy  bus  trip  nevertheless  maintained 
a  very  great  stimulation  with  what  they  were  doing.  They  would  have  to 
retain  that  great  stimulation  in  order  to  work  for  the  paltry  wages 
that  they  were  working  for  and  to  travel  under  very,  very  poor  conditions. 
So,  I  think  that  the  stimulation  of  youth  rather  than  the  cynicism  of 
old  age  should  prevail  in  these  early  years — the  years  that  many  of  us 
doubtlessly  have  to  spend  in  these  so-called  second-class  orchestras. 

Mr.  Brusilow  -  Conductors  state  that  today  there  are  more  people 
auditioning  for  orchestral  jobs  than  ever  before  which  is  an  indication 
that  there  is  an  interest  in  getting  into  an  orchestra.  But  they  are 
not  prepared  or  good  enough. 

Mr.  Bur gin  -  Before  we  go  to  the  next  question,  Mr.  Druian  would  like 
to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  this. 

Mr.  Druian  -  I  think  one  very  particular,  very  important  point,  should 
be  made.  I've  been  doing  what  I  am  doing  now  for  practically  twenty- 
five  years  in  one  manner  or  another;  and  I  ran  across  many,  many  dis¬ 
appointed  and  disgruntled  violinists.  But,  I  have  never  run  across 
a  disgruntled  or  disappointed  musician.  I  think  this  is  something 
very  basic  and  something  that  has  to  be  considered  right  from  the 
beginning.  I  also  think  that  Beethoven's  C  Minor  Symphony  doesn't 
change  one  iota  whether  it  is  in  Houston  or  Boston  or  Philadelphia  or 
any  other  place,  and  this  remains  constant,  you  see.  It  is  towards 
that  that  it  should  be  directed  and  nothing  else. 

Question  to  Mr.  Earle  -  Applied  music  is  being  frowned  upon  by  many 
universities.  Do  you  have  any  suggestions  as  to  how  universities  can 
be  encouraged  in  this  direction? 

Mr.  Earle  -  Well,  in  the  case  of  the  large  universities,  that's  true. 
Credit  is  given  for  applied  music  at  Yale  and  there  is  a  strong  stress 
on  the  academic  subjects  but  also  a  high  standard  is  expected  in  both. 

I  think  that  I  pretty  much  agree  with  them,  though,  of  course,  I  am 
burning  with  passion  to  see  students  play.  That's  the  most  important 
thing  to  me.  But  I  think  that  the  day  and  age  when  a  person  could 
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practice  eight  hours  a  day  on  Flesch  scale  books  is  passe'.  Nowadays  we 
have  to  know  many,  many  things,  and  this  goes  back  to  a  basic  idea  about 
teaching  I  had  and  tried  to  practice  it.  I  think  that  a  person  should  be 
able  to  learn  very,  very  fast  the  so-called  "pressure  system"  where  you 
just  have  to  learn  something  very  fast.  And,  I  find  that  those  students 
who  really  apply  pressure  to  themselves  are  the  ones  who  learn  faster, 
and  not  only  the  violin  but  they  are  always  the  top  ones  in  the  academic 
department ,  too . 

I  don’t  know  if  I  can  answer  your  question  better  than  that.  Things  are 
being  done  about  giving  credit  for  applied  music  and  particularly  in  the 
Ivy  League  universities.  Now,  they  are  trying  to  get  Ph.D.  accreditation 
for  performance  majors  and  things  like  that;  so  I  think  that  that  scene 
is  changing. 

Question  to  Mr.  Earle  -  Explain  the  reason  why  you  think  that  the  day 
when  a  student  could  practice  8  or  10  hours  a  day  is  passed 
Mr.  Earle  -  I  ran  across  this  when  I  first  went  to  Japan.  I  found  that 
some  of  the  students  were  practicing  8  hours  a  day,  and  they  thought  they 
were  being  very  ambitious.  I  have  one  new  student  now,  an  American  boy, 
that  I  had  the  same  problem  with.  He  would  come  home  on  vacation  and 
practice  12  hours  a  day,  and  he  thought  he  was  being  very  ambitious.  I 
think  that  they  were  all  being  terribly  lazy  myself.  Because  their 
attitude  is  to  stand  in  front  of  a  book  of  exercises  or  a  piece  with 
all  the  fingerings  marked  down  carefully,  they  stand  there  and  practice. 
If  they  don't  learn  something  this  hour,  they  will  learn  it  the  next 
hour.  If  they  don't  learn  it  the  next  hour,  they  will  learn  it  the 
following  hour;  and  there  is  absolutely  no  pressure  on  them  at  all. 

They're  cool  as  a  cucumber  standing  up  there  for  eight  hours  a  day 
practicing.  I  took  them  off  of  this  schedule.  For  a  while,  I  said, 

"Now  you  must  not  practice  more  than  2  hours  a  day."  In  one  case,  I 
had  a  boy  from  Israel  at  Yale.  He  was  a  very  good  violinist,  but  he 
had  to  warm  up  for  at  least  a  couple  of  hours.  I  said,  "Look,  the 
performance  is  one  month  away  and  you  may  not  practice  more  than  2-h 
hours  a  day."  He  said,  "It's  impossible  to  do  that."  But  he  did  it. 

And  now,  that  same  boy  has  learned  good  crafts  and  habits.  Now  he  can 
practice  five  hours  a  day  if  he  likes,  but  the  basic  good  habits  of 
practicing  are  there. 

Question  to  Mr.  Silvers tein  -  I'd  like  to  ask  a  question  of 
Mr.  Silverstein  regarding  the  use  of  early  teaching  materials.  Could 
not  a  teacher  take,  for  instance,  the  Kaiser  etudes  which  have  the 
two  pages  that  have  nothing  but  triplets  and  use  his  imagination  and 

show  the  pupil  how  to  make  all  kinds  of  rhythmic  patterns . 

Mr.  Silverstein  -  I  agree  with  that  wholeheartedly.  The  only  trouble 
is  when  we  get  together  like  this  we  are  not  dealing  with  problems  of 
the  imaginative  teacher.  There  are  few  imaginative  teachers  who  can 
utilize  the  Kaiser  etudes  to  such  length,  enabling  the  student  to 
derive  more  benefit  from  them  than  just  learning  them.  Unfortunately, 
we're  confronted  with  such  limited  materials  and  teachers  who  for  the 
most  part,  because  of  their  limited  experience  and  their  limited  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  need  of  the  modern  professional  player,  are  not  aware  of  the 
inadequacy  of  the  Kaiser  etudes  and  thus  don't  use  their  imagination  to 
create  such  exercises. 
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That  is  why  I  feel  there  is  such  a  need  to  create  a  new  literature  of 
early  teaching  materials  which  will  provide  the  non- imaginative  teacher 
with  materials  that  will  suggest  more  to  the  student. 

Mr.  Canin  -  I  would  also  like  to  give  a  word  of  warning  to  the  audience- 
in  these  days  with  the  decentralization  of  music.  In  the  old  days,  most 
people  would  go  to  New  York  or  Chicago  or  Los  Angeles  to  study  the  violin 
These  days  teachers  are  found  all  over  the  country,  and  I  feel  that  the 
parents  and  advisors  of  the  young  people  should  really  be  very,  very 
careful  to  whom  they  send  them. 

So  many  of  the  public  school  teachers,  who  are  teaching  strings  in  the 
grade  schools  to  beginners,  are  former  clarinetists  who  have  exactly 
sixteen  weeks  or  one  semester  or  something  like  that  in  learning  how  to 
teach  violin,  viola,  and  cello.  And,  I  think  this  is  an  extremely 
difficult  thing  to  overcome. 

Mr.  Bur gin  -  Doesn’t  this  pertain  to  the  curriculum  that  we  have  adopted 
in  some  of  the  Music  schools  called  "music  education"? 

Mr.  Canin  -  Yes,  exactly.  We  have  waited  this  long  to  say  the  dirty 
word. 

Mr.  Bur gin  -  I  believe  that  we  will  have  to  postpone  our  meeting  -until 
tomorrow,  and  I  hope  you  will  come  to  meet  a  new  panel. 
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-  STRING  SYMPOSIUM  -  SESSION  II  - 
August  19,  1963 

Moderator:  Mr.  Richard  Burgin 

Panel:  Samuel  Gardner,  Sidney  Harth,  Louis  Krasner, 

William  Kroll,  Theo  Saltzman 

Mr.  Burgin  -  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  guests.  For  those  of  you  who 
weren't  with  us  yesterday  evening,  I  would  like  to  remind  you  of 
what  Mr.  Leinsdorf  said  in  his  opening  speech  with  regard  to  this 
Symposium.  He  suggested  that  at  this  String  Symposium  we  discuss 
why  there  is  a  shortage  of  string  or  bowed-instrument  players. 

He  suggested  that  it  may  be  for  reasons  of  educating  them  or  per¬ 
haps  there  are  some  social  reasons  that  are  not  purely  musical  or 
artistic  —  but  economical.  He  suggested  that  we  not  work  on  the 
"economics  situation",  but  he  did  announce  that  there  is  a  problem 
of  that  kind  which  effects  the  situation.  Being  a  very  practical 
man,  as  a  conductor  has  to  be,  he  is  quite  aware  of  the  importance 
that  "economics"  plays  in  the  art  of  performing  music. 

You  will  permit  me  to  elaborate  a  little  bit  on  this  subject.  In 
order  to  discuss  intelligently  a  situation  like  this,  I  think  it 
would  be  worthwhile  to  find  out  what  causes  this  particular 
shortage.  We  all  agree  that  music,  as  heard,  is  part  of  our 
culture.  We  are  doing  everything  we  can  to  help  the  schools  to 
consider  anything  that  is  connected  with  art  as  of  great  importance 
in  the  general  education  of  our  youngsters  and  children.  We  also 
must  not  forget  that  Mr.  Leinsdorf  has  in  mind  "professional 
players".  That  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world.  There  is 
the  old  belief  that  everybody  should  participate  in  music,  but  we 
must  still  make  the  clear  distinction  between  those  who  participate 
as  amateurs  and  those  who  participate  as  professionals.  That's 
where  the  big  problem  begins. 

Performing  music  is  really  the  result  of  very  recent  times.  Ori¬ 
ginally  the  creator  of  music  was  the  performer  himself.  When  it 
became  a  little  more  complicated  to  compose  music,  the  demands 
on  the  player  were  raised  and  he  required  considerably  more  time  to 
master  his  instrument.  That  was  the  beginning  of  professionalism? 
and  a  little  more  time  had  to  be  devoted  in  order  to  be  able  to 
present  what  the  composer  intended  to  communicate.  When  you  start 
from  the  very  beginning  and  interest  young  children  to  work  in 
music,  they  are  participating  as  amateurs.  Then,  if  you  could 
continue  in  this  practice,  eliminating  those  who  show  very  little 
talent  of  developing  or  haven't  the  natural  prerequisite  which 
would  make  them  professionals,  the  numbers  would  become  smaller. 
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But  then,  you  impose  on  them  a  certain  number  of  hours  which  they 
would  have  to  devote  to  learning  to  play  an  instrument.  That  is 
a  new  position,  but  it  is  extra-curricular — unless  we  change  the 
curriculum  to  the  extent  that  it  becomes  a  part  of  their  every-day 
work. 

Children  love  to  play  -  not  to  work  -  no  matter  how  talented  they 
are.  I  think  perhaps  we  all  love  to  play,  and  we  all  work  hoping 
that  some  youngster  will  reach  a  point  where  we  can  relax  and  play 
and  enjoy  it.  Then,  we  come  to  the  point  of  making  a  decision 
as  to  whether  the  youngster  should  pursue  a  musical  profession. 

This  usually  occurs  before  the  child  has  reached  an  age  where  he 
can  decide  for  himself  and  it's  usually  the  parents  who  decide. 

The  parents  are  terribly  concerned  about  the  future  of  their 
children.  Strangely  enough,  they  appreciate  the  fact  and  are 
happy  with  the  idea  that  their  children  show  a  certain  interest  in 
art  because  it  elevates  them?  it  makes  them  different  from  the  run 
of  the  children;  it  puts  them  in  a  higher  class  of  cultural  level. 
But,  they  consider  what  will  happen  later  when  he  has  to  support 
himself,  if  he  becomes  a  professional.  I  don’t  know  whether  all 
of  you  will  accept  my  definition  of  a  professional  —  a  pro¬ 
fessional  is  one  who  does  something  that  the  other  fellow  is  going 
to  pay  for  and  cannot  do  himself.  In  order  to  succeed  in  this 
line,  it  is  necessary  to  deliver  the  goods,  so  to  say,  because 
sooner  or  later,  if  you  don’t,  the  people  will  not  pay  their  hard- 
earned  money  to  listen  to  you  play. 

There  is  another  element  that  enters  into  it:  music  is  a  science 
besides  being  an  art.  Now,  we  all  agree  that  music  is  both  an 
art  and  a  science.  The  part  it  plays  in  art  is  something  which 
I  do  not  believe  we  can  teach  —  either  we  have  it  or  we  don't. 

But  anything  pertaining  to  science  is  subject  to  logic  and  there¬ 
fore  is  subject  to  improvement,  to  communicating  and  also  subject 
to  teaching.  It  is  very  possible  that  we  haven't  yet  perfected 
our  method  of  teaching  this  aspect  of  music;  that  is,  the  science 
of  performing.  For  that  medium,  we  have  various  opinions. 

The  improvement  would  consist  primarily  in  shortening  the  period 
that  is  necessary  to  make  a  person  a  master  of  his  instrument  to 
such  a  degree  that  other  people  will  be  willing  to  hear  him  be¬ 
cause  he  gives  them  that  much  pleasure  and  enjoyment.  The  artist 
is  basically  an  individual.  One  hears  about  collective  art,  and 
I  suppose  there  is  such  a  thing;  but  when  we  speak  about  the  artist, 
it  is  as  an  individual  who  expresses  his  individual  feelings 
related  to  the  art  piece  performed.  The  string  or  bow-playing 
musician  is  in  a  somewhat  different  situation  than  all  other 
musicians.  First  of  all,  his  future  of  activity  lies  in  his  values 
of  music.  He  can  either  develop  as  a  virtuoso  of  his  instrument; 
he  can  be  active  in  the  field  of  making  chamber  music;  he  can  earn 
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a  living  as  a  teacher.  The  virtuoso  artist,  if  he  does  succeed, 
has  a  source  of  the  greatest  satisfaction:  great  admiration  on 
the  part  of  others,  and  satisfaction  to  the  ego  that  he  can  impose 
his  art  on  a  great  multitude  of  people  who  are  very  happy  about  it. 
Musically  speaking,  it  does  not  necessarily  give  him  full  satis¬ 
faction  because  of  the  practice  of  having  to  repeat  over  and  over 
and  over  the  same  little  things  that  have  made  him  the  great 
virtuoso.  I  remember  distinctly,  not  so  many  years  ago,  when  a 
great  master  of  the  piano  -  Rachmaninoff  -  was  obligated  to  finish 
each  concert  with  his  Prelude;  otherwise,  he  couldn't  continue  to 
play.  It  mattered  not  what  he  was  playing  up  to  then  but  he  had 
at  the  very  end  to  play  his  famous  Prelude  in  G,  and  then  the 
audience  would  realize  that  was  the  end  of  the  concert  and  would 
leave  the  hall.  A  very  close  frined  of  mine,  a  violinist  who  is 
very-well  known  and  very  successful  as  a  violin  virtuoso,  spoke 
to  me  a  few  years  ago  and  told  me  that  this  year  he  is  playing 
"this"  and  "that".  Mind  you,  this  year  he's  playing  a  number  of 
pieces.  I  said,  "Well,  and  what  else?".  He  said,  "That's  all  - 
that's  my  recital  program  and  it  goes  all  over  the  world".  So 
I  said,  "Don't  you  get  tired  playing  the  same  pieces?".  He  said, 
"Yes,  I  do  get  tired;  but  if  I  should  want  to  change,  it  would 
cost  me  a  great  deal  to  print  additional  programs".  So,  even 
those  great  artists  are  not  really  satisfied. 

Now,  chamber  music  is,  of  course,  the  great  outlet  for  personal 
satisfaction  but  not  very  remunerative.  The  quartet  consists  of 
five  people,  the  four  players  and  a  manager.  Nevertheless,  you 
play  virtually  the  best  music  a  composer  has  written.  Somehow 
the  composers  have  written  their  very  intimate  approach  in  chamber 
music.  Teaching  it  is  a  mixed  pleasure.  When  you  happen  to  be 
fortunate  enough  to  get  a  talented  youngster  who  really  doesn't 
need  you,  you  are  quite  happy.  But  nevertheless,  it's  truly  the 
activity  of  an  individual.  But  when  it  comes  to  playing  in  an 
orchestra — and  I  wouldn't  mind  saying  that  in  the  presence  of  my 
own  conductor,  Mr.  Leinsdorf — you  are  not  an  individual:  Of 
course,  you're  not  supposed  to  be  an  individual.  You  are  supposed 
to  be  a  very  fine  soldier  doing  things  in  team  work.  This  is 
rather  frustrating  because  if  you  are  brought  up  to  cultivate 
your  personality  —  individuality  —  this  is  completely  obliterated 
if  many  others  play  with  you. 

I  think  the  really  fine  musician  should  be  capable  of  playing  in 
an  orchestra,  playing  chamber  music  and  teaching,  and  also  be  a 
virtuoso  on  his  instrument,  if  he  is  called  upon  to  play  a  solo 
part.  Now  I  don't  believe,  in  spite  of  my  great  admiration  for 
all  the  men  on  the  panel  and  they  are  very  prominent  men  in  their 
fields,  that  we  will  solve  all  those  problems;  but  I  think  we 
could  suggest  certain  things  and  I  am  sure  they  will  be  forth¬ 
coming  with  suggestions  in  what  way  we  can  help  the  situation.  I 
think  it  goes  very  deep  into  the  very  beginning  of  our  system 
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of  education.  I  think  we  should  perhaps  improve  our  system  of 
teaching  so  it  wouldn't  take  14  to  18  years  to  prepare  a  musician 
to  be  able  to  barely  earn  a  living  or  not  even  that  much  and  have 
to  do,  at  the  same  time,  some  clerical  work  in  order  to  support 
a  family.  It  has  actually  been  done,  even  in  the  so-called  first- 
rate  orchestras.  I  believe  that  the  educational  system  should  be 
changed  so  that  a  sifting  process  could  be  introduced;  so  that 
not  everyone  who  wants  to  play  a  stringed  instrument  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  do  so  but  only  those  who  are  really  talented 
and  gifted  and  share  the  very  basic  elements  which  make  a  musician 
that  is,  a  sense  of  rhythm,  his  being  sensitive  to  sound,  has 
pitch,  and  also  his  ability  to  hear  more  than  one  voice  at  the 
same  time. 

Now  I  should  like  to  introduce  our  first  speaker  Mr.  Samuel 
Gardner,  a  violinist  and  composer  and  formerly  at  the  Juilliard 
School  of  Music. 

Mr.  Gardner  -  The  analyses  and  recommendations  which  I  respect¬ 
fully  submit  to  you  today  are  based  on  over  40  years  of  teaching 
and  research.  Early  in  my  teaching  career,  I  noticed  certain 
common  deficiencies  in  the  playing  of  many  advanced  students, 
regardless  of  what  part  of  the  country  they  came.  For  example, 
the  same  fault  in  playing  occurred  in  the  Kreutzer  Etude  #2  in 
C  Major  and  in  the  opening  phrase  of  the  Mendelssohn  Concerto. 

In  the  Etude,  the  4th  note  of  the  first  column  which  is  F  natural 
was  never  quite  low  enough,  as  the  4th  step  of  the  C  Major  scale 
should  be  with  its  downward  tendency.  The  4th  note  of  the  second 
column  which  is  E  natural  when  played  with  the  4th  finger  was 
never  quite  high  enough  as  the  third  step  of  any  major  key  should 
be.  What  caused  this?  Something  was  lacking  in  the  technical 
and  musical  training.  The  1st  and  4th  fingers  were  stuck  in  those 
basically  unmusical  finger  patterns  developed  during  their  first 
year  of  study.  Here  was  the  germ  of  the  whole  problem  with  the 
roots  spreading  over  the  entire  area  of  elementary  training.  In 
the  Mendelssohn  Concerto,  the  opening  phrase  -  high  G  in  the  6th 
position  found  in  the  3rd  measure  of  the  solo  theme  -  was  never 
approached  or  played  correctly.  Over  a  period  of  ten  years,  each 
new  student  that  played  these  pieces  for  me  showed  the  same  faulty 
intonation.  Just  think  about  that  my  friends.' 

In  the  beginning,  I  attributed  these  faults  to  the  lack  of  talent, 
but  then  I  began  to  wonder  if  there  were  other  reasons.  I  became 
very  interested  in  finding  out  at  which  stage  in  their  training 
or  in  the  methods  used  these  faults  first  took  root.  Since  only 
advanced  students  came  to  study  with  me,  I  decided  to  find  some 
beginners  and  took  as  pupils  the  playmates  of  my  young  son.  I 
provided  the  violins  and  the  music.  My  research  and  experimenting 
had  begun.  I  worked  with  pupils  with  little  or  not  talent  and 
average  intelligence.  These  pupils  eventually  aspired  to  play  the 
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violin  well.  Some  hoped  to  become  part  of  a  good  orchestra  or 
chamber  music  group;  others  wanted  to  become  teachers  of  the  violin 
and  develop  a  music  program  in  the  public  schools.  Despite  the 
fact  that  they  did  not  possess  the  talent  for  a  concert  career, 
they  nonetheless  appreciated  the  same  serious  training  that  the 
first  talents  would  get.  These  are  the  players  that  the  conductors 
of  the  2nd  and  3rd-ranking  orchestras  will  have  to  pick  from. 

The  conductors  of  these  lesser  orchestras  have  the  right  to  expect 
their  players  to  be  grounded  in  correct  techniques.  And  so,  let 
us  now  find  out  why  there  is  so  much  poor  playing  and  what  we  can 
do  to  correct  it.  I  will  follow  the  agenda;  Topic  I  -  Problems 
in  Teaching  Basic  Techniques  for  String  Players,  Section  (a)  - 
Mechanical  Application. 

When  the  psychology  of  learning  became  common  knowledge,  there 
was  an  upsurge  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  published  material 
for  teaching  the  violin.  The  use  of  large  notes,  step-wise 
approach,  and  simplified  folk  tunes  added  much  toward  making  the 
study  logical  and  interesting.  With  this  in  mind,  why  has  there 
been  a  deterioration  rather  than  an  improvement  in  the  string 
playing  in  our  country?  Obviously  the  fault  lies  not  with  the 
material  but  how  it  is  applied. 

After  the  first  lessons  on  the  open  strings,  the  pupil  is  shown 
how  to  place  the  first  finger  on  the  strings  and  then  go  back 
to  the  open  strings.  The  first  finger  naturally  comes  off  the 
string,  otherwise  the  open  string  would  not  sound.  This  is  the 
correct  procedure.  The  first  finger  has  established  the  feeling 
of  a  free,  downward  motion  as  well  as  a  rhythmic  impulse.  This 
is  almost  instinctive,  but  it  is  at  this  point  that  confusion 
begins.  Some  methods  say,  "place  the  first  finger  about  an  inch 
from  the  nut,  another  method  says,  "the  first  finger  should  be 
placed  1%,  inch  from  the  nut,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  violin". 
Another  author  says,  "One  or  1/  inch  from  the  nut".  There  appears 
to  be  great  uncertainties  as  to  where  the  first  finger  should  be 
placed  for  this  second  tone  of  the  major  tetrachord.  Very  little 
or  nothing  has  been  said  about  harmonic  guidance  by  the  ear.  Also 
please  note  that  none  of  these  methods  say  anything  about  "inches" 
when  starting  the  upper  positions. 

The  second  finger,  according  to  some  methods,  is  to  be  placed 
1 h  inches  from  the  first  finger,  or  1  1/8  inches  while  the  first 
finger  is  still  on  the  string  holding  that  note  beyond  its  true 
rhythmic  value.  This  prevents  rhythmical  coordination  with  the 
bow,  and  we  find  that  two  fingers  are  now  being  held  on  the  string 
to  produce  a  finger-tone.  For  the  third  finger,  no  "inches"  are 
stated  —  "Just  place  it  close  to  the  second  finger" ,  or  "place 
it  quite  close  to  the  second  finger".  These  are  all  false.  No 
consideration  is  given  to  the  different  size  of  fingertips  of  the 
individual  pupils,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  ear  guiding  the 
placement,  and  in  that  whole  chart  I  mentioned,  I  couldn't  find 
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a  word  about  it. 

The  physiologically  disastrous  approach  to  the  4th  finger  has  been 
to  speak  of  it  as  a  weak  finger,  requiring  extra  attention  to  make 
it  as  strong  as  the  others.  This  poor  little  finger  has  to  be 
stretched  firmly,  placed  on  its  tip  -  while  at  the  same  time,  all 
the  other  fingers  are  being  held  down.  This  immediately  causes 
the  middle  knuckle  of  the  4th  finger  to  cave  in  and  a  stiff, 
extended  finger  is  the  result.  Furthermore  the  pupil  is  instructed 
to  keep  the  fingers  down  on  the  string  as  long  as  possible  and 
whenever  possible.  He  is  also  advised  to  lift  the  fingers  only 
when  necessary.  There  is  no  explanation  as  to  when  the  fingers 
should  be  lifted.  I  first  saw  this  in  print  in  1933.  No  composer 
to  my  knowledge  has  as  yet  written  any  music  which  calls  for  four 
fingers  to  be  used  on  one  string.  We  know  that  only  one  tone 
will  sound — the  upper  note  of  the  cluster  of  fingers.  On  the 
piano,  four  fingers  played  simultaneously  will  produce  four  tones 
while  on  a  stringed  instrument,  four  fingers  are  used  only  for 
four-toned  chords  -  across  the  four  strings.  Two  fingers  are 
used  on  one  string  for  the  artificial  harmonics;  and  one  method 
prescribes  that  in  a  descending  scale,  the  players  should  place 
the  four  fingers  down  at  the  same  time  when  going  from  the  first 
finger  to  the  fourth.  Have  you  ever  tried  it?  From  the  first 
finger  to  the  fourth,  put  all  four  fingers  down  at  once  —and 
still,  only  one  tone  is  going  to  sound  and  we  know  how.  Not  only 
the  pupil,  but  many  teachers  of  beginners,  are  themselves  not  too 
sure  as  to  just  when  the  fingers  should  be  lifted.  These  same 
teachers  do  not  realize  that  there  is  a  close  relationship  be¬ 
tween  advanced,  fine  technical  performance  on  the  violin  and  the 
first  steps  of  the  technical  preparation.  How  much  wiser  it  is 
to  prepare  the  technique  correctly  at  the  beginning  than  to  have 
to  go  through  the  unhappy  stages  of  trying  to  change  the  already 
established  faulty  habits. 

More  recently  a  device  to  find  the  "pitches"  has  been  used;  namely 
"pacing"  the  fingerboard  for  the  quickest  results.  The  results 
are  quick  to  ruin  the  pupil.  I  have  seen  many  cases.  I  would  at 
this  point  like  to  evaluate  the  results  of  the  technical  training 
outlined  above;  Keeping  unemployed  fingers  on  the  strings 

produces  the  following:  1)  a  cramped  condition  of  the  left 

hand  prevents  or  delays  the  development  of  the  vibrato,  2)  a 
tight  left  hand  causes  a  sympathetic  reflex  action  in  the  right 
arm  with  the  resulting  scratching  and  bowing  3)  there  is  a 
glaring  omission  of  definite  ear-training  to  guide  the  fingers 
to  the  correct  pitches.  Without  this,  good  intonation  cannot  be 
achieved  4)  playing  chromatics  is  almost  unobtainable  —  no 
breakdown  of  "inches"  for  these  finger  placements  has  been 
indicated.  Relative  to  this,  Mr.  Leinsdorf  stated  in  the  Inter¬ 
national  Musician  —  "A  music  dealer  in  New  York  told  me  that  for 
the  amateur  orchestra,  he  can  supply  only  music  which  makes  no 
chromatic  demands".  I  have  had  that  said  to  me  as  a  humble  writer 
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of  music  for  the  lower  grades.  No  piece  of  mine  has  been  published 
in  the  last  fifteen  years  because  there  was  an  occasional 
chromatic.  The  kids  can't  play  it.  Small  wonder  that  we  are 
getting  such  poor  string  players. 

In  a  letter  that  I  received  in  1939  from  the  eminent  violin 
pedagogue,  Carl  Flesch,  he  wrote  and  I  quote  ...."I  also  share 
your  opinion  as  to  the  evil  of  unnecessary  keeping  down  of  the 
fingers.  In  this  regard,  a  great  harm  was  done  by  Henri  Petri 
of  Dresden  (a  former  Joachim  pupil  and  father  of  Egon  Petri). 

It's  destructive  to  follow  in  such  a  principle;  if  exaggerated, 
it  can  become  a  mania".  And,  my  friends,  a  mania  it  has  become. 

Section  B  of  Topic  I  -  Musical  Application  - 

With  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  offer  some  technical 
suggestions  based  on  the  principles  of  harmonic  and  rhythmic 
thinking: 

1)  Start  the  basic  finger  placements  with  the  help  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  harmonies  instead  of  the  unmusical  system  of  "inches".  Do 
not  keep  the  fingers  down  any  longer  than  the  rhythmical  values 
of  the  pitches.  The  fingers  will  then  d;evelop  the  simultaneous 
action  of  one  finger  going  down  while  the  other  finger  comes  up. 
There  are  some  exceptions,  but  they  come  later  in  the  more- 
advanced  technical  phases  of  music. 

2)  Each  finger  can  and  should  be  trained  to  achieve  independence 
in  finding  the  true  pitches  up  and  down  the  scale  by  training  the 
ear  to  guide  the  fingers.  Pitches  are  far  more  accurate  when 
related  to  a  chord,  gauging  one  tone  from  and  to  the  other  as  an 
interval  within  the  harmony.  This  produces  a  feeling  having 
finger-board  harmony.  I  call  it  "harmonic  thinking". 

3)  By  developing  free  and  independent  fingers,  the  vibrato  is 
achieved  more  readily. 

4)  Free  fingers  help  to  avoid  cramping  in  the  left  hand.  There 
should  be  no  one  rigid  position  of  the  left  hand. 

All  of  these  tested  theories  for  developing  musical  playing  are 
based  on  the  principle  of  harmonic  thinking.  This  harmonic 
approach  frees  the  mind  to  think  musically,  develop  correct 
technique,  and  achieve  musical  results.  This  freedom  has  been 
lost  in  the  jungles  of  misguided  methodology. 

My  final  point:  The  dearth  of  good  string  players  has  finally 

aroused  a  master  musician  like  Mr.  Leinsdorf  to  do  something  about 
the  situation.  This  very  conference  could  be  the  beginning  of  a 
campaign  to  analyze  the  problems  which  are  the  result  of  the 
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falacious  methods  practiced  so  universally  and  to  encourage  top- 
ranking  musicians  to  actively  participate  in  a  definite  program 
of  correction  and  rehabilitation.  The  explansion  of  the  instru¬ 
mental  program  in  the  public  schools  has  brought  the  opportunity 
of  musical  training  to  thousands  of  children.  It  is  up  to  the 
fine  teachers  to  see  to  it  that  the  instruction  given  to  these 
beginners  is  correct  and  thus  to  assure  the  growth  of  a  reservoir 
of  good  instrumentalists  from  which  the  orchestras  can  draw. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Burgin  -  Our  next  speaker  has  had  a  distinguished  career  as  a 
solo  violinist  in  orchestras  and  in  chamber  music  and  as  a  teacher- 
Mr.  Sidney  Harth. 

Mr.  Harth  -  Mr.  Chairman,  colleagues,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

When  I  received  the  invitation  to  come  to  the  Symposium,  I  wondered 
for  a  while  whether  I  was  the  right  kind  of  person  to  be  inviting 
here,  and  as  I  thought  it  over  more  and  more,  I  realized  that 
perhaps  it  is  time  that  music  and  the  music  problems  of  this  nation 
should  be  given  back  to  musicians.  As  I  look  around  the  country 
at  the  various  universities  with  all  their  manifold  problems  as 
well  as  the  orchestras,  I  see  that  more  and  more,  the  string  pro¬ 
fessional  is  being  taken  in  as  part  of  the  various  faculties 
throughout  the  country.  I  think  that  we  have  forgotten  so  far  in 
our  addresses  to  you  that  we  are  speaking  on  several  different 
levels.  I  think  firmly  that  we  should  leave  the  beginning  methods, 
the  beginning  classes  to  specialists.  I  think  that  many  of  us 
aren't  equipped  to  do  that.  I  know  when  I  was  younger,  I  tried  to 
teach  young  people,  mostly  for  economic  reasons,  and  I  failed 
miserably  at  that.  I  wouldn't  try  to  do  that  ever  again.  I  think 
there  are  too  many  misplaced  teachers  in  the  profession,  but  I 
would  say  that  though  we've  castigated  "music  education"  and  the 
"beginning  music  teachers" ,  that  we  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  so  many  very  good  beginning  teachers  and  so  many 
who  are  interested  in  beginning  students  throughout  the  country. 
I've  seen  new  orchestras  spring  up  and  I've  seen  dedicated  people 
in  the  profession  who  are  starting  out  masses  of  young  string 
players.  I  think  we've  lost  sight  of  the  fact  of  this  very 
individualism  that  Mr.  Burgin  mentioned  earlier.  I  was  thinking 
last  night  about  Mr.  Earle's  description  of  the  Suzuki  method 
and  it  somewhat  struck  me  as  a  bit  appalling  to  listen  to  600 
young  violinists  playing  the  same  piece,  the  same  way.  I  think 
that's  one  of  the  dangers  of  our  teaching  today.  We've  lost  sight 
of  the  individual  expression.  When  I  teach  an  older  student,  I 
don't  want  him  to  be  a  carbon  copy  of  myself.  I  want  them  to  be 
individuals:  I  want  them  to  have  their  own  individual  expression. 

I  do  not  think  that  a  player  who  has  his  own  individual  expression 
is  necessarily  a  bad  orchestra  player.  I'd  rather  have  these  than 
sixteen  good  players  who  have  beautiful  tones  and  fine  technique 
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and  be  able  to  express  themselves  individually,  because  that  also 
makes  a  fine  section  as  well  as  a  good  soldier,  as  they  can  be 
good  soldiers  also. 

We  also  haven't  mentioned  what  we  should  expect  in  a  teacher.  I 
recently  worked  with  the  National  Youth  Orchestra  of  Canada  and 
there  were  some  very  talented  young  people  there  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  24,  and  in  some  of  the  classes  I  asked  them,  "What  do 
you  expect  6f  the  teacher?".  There  wasn't  one  spark.  They 
didn't  know.  They  wouldn't  care  either,  I  expect.  The  teacher's 
sole  responsibility  is  to  develop  the  best  potential  in  a 
particular  student.  To  develop  that  best  potential  in  the  student, 
the  teacher  has  to  give  the  best  of  himself.  It's  a  close  line 
of  objectivity  and  subjectivity.  To  me  the  successful  teacher 
is  the  one  who  can  walk  that  middle- line,  where  he  can  give  the 
best  of  himself  itfhich  is,  of  course,  very  subjective  indeed  almost 
altogether  subjective,  and  yet  develop  the  best  that  lies  in  that 
particular  student. 

We  have  also  discussed  the  issue  of  economics.  That  is  the  crux 
of  the  matter.  I  have  had  a  chance  now  to  be  in  an  administrative 
position  for  a  year,  and  I  have  had  a  lot  of  student  problems 
thrown  at  me.  The  one  that  the  student  is  always  worried  about 
is,  "What  do  I  do  for  a  living  when  I  get  out  of  here?  What  will 
I  do?  I  won't  have  a  chance  to  make  that  symphony  —  or  won't  be 
able  to  do  this".  The  crux  of  the  matter  is  always  economics. 
Perhaps  we  haven't  set  our  sights  high  enough.  What  we  should 
look  for  is  not  five  first-rate  orchestras.  This  country  is  big 
enough  to  have  many  more  fine  orchestras  than  we  have  and  many 
more  fine  musicians. 

Then,  I  thought  of  looking  to  Europe  and  I  had  chances  to  play 
behind  the  iron  curtain  and  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  I  played 
in  cities  in  Russia  the  size  or  bigger  than  Boston  actually,  and 
I  was  ashamed  to  play  with  some  of  those  orchestras  because  they 
were  so  bad.  They  face  the  same  problem  as  we  do  as  far  as  string 
players  are  concerned,  and  their  systems  haven't  evidentally 
solved  their  problem  either. 

The  governments  of  Europe  are  interested  in  the  younger  talents — 
much  more  so,  of  course,  than  our  government.  Here,  everything 
has  to  stem  from  people  and  donations.  In  a  contest  in  Poland, 
there  were  six  contestants  from  Russia  who  had  prepared  for  the 
contest  at  the  expense  of  the  government  for  some  six  to  eight 
months.  They  were  allowed  to  work  with  their  own  pianist  for  the 
contest  and  on  the  contest  material.  They  all  came  to  the  contest 
with  their  own  accompanist  and  were  taken  care  of  all  the  time. 

We  should  think  very  seriously  about  government  subsidy  here. 


■ 
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We  talked  yesterday  about  developing  the  young  student  to  have  an 
insight  into  orchestral  literature  and  not  to  be  too  disappointed 
if  they  were  not  soloists.  We're  always  looking  for  something 
new;  we  want  a  short-cut  here.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  short¬ 
cut.  It  is  a  long  drawn-out  process  and  it's  one  in  which  much 
work  has  to  be  done.  If  we  want  good  string  players,  they  have 
to  study  as  long  as  good  doctors.  Why  not?  I  don't  believe  that 
there  is  any  short-cut  solution  to  this  problem  at  all. 

There  is  one  problem  directly  related  to  the  shortage  of  string 
players  in  orchestras.  Many  good  string  players  who  could  have 
been  potentially  fine  orchestra  players  just  haven't  gone  into 
music  after  they  have  graduated.  Some  of  them  are  fine  graduates 
from  Curtis  and  Juilliard,  you  find  them  all  over  New  York,  women 
as  well  as  men.  They  have  simply  dropped  their  interest  because 
there  wasn't  anything  to  interest  them.  If  we  have  fine  orchestras 
throughout  the  country  and  musicians  to  take  over  at  the  helm, 
they  will  be  interested  to  go  in  and  recreate.  There  are  many  fine 
housewives,  for  instance,  who  are  not  concerned  with  families  who 
can  certainly  play  in  good  orchestras.  But,  they  have  not  had  the 
experience  because  it  has  not  been  there  for  them. 

We  talked  a  little  about  the  problems  of  the  "sour"  musician  in 
the  orchestra  and  that  perhaps  the  young  student  should  not  even 
have  a  personality  of  his  own.  That  is  one  of  my  pet  peeves.  In 
my  student  years,  I  came  through  what  I  call  the  "cult  of  purism" 
which  almost  destroyed  me  as  a  musician.  Some  fifteen  years  ago, 
there  was  a  cult  in  which  the  personality  of  the  musician  should 
not  be  shown.  I  am  very  rabid  on  this  subject,  because  I  think 
that  actually  all  music  is  personality.  If  you  take  that  away 
from  the  young  student,  I  think  you  are  destroying  a  great 
potential.  The  personality  of  the  musician  should  be  fostered 
and  worked  upon  constantly.  It  would  not  be  a  bad  idea  for  many 
aspiring  soloists  to  have  some  five  or  six  years  of  orchestral 
experience.  Itwould  behoove  them  because  when  they  get  to  play 
as  soloists  with  an  orchestra,  they  will  have  a  much  easier  time 
of  it  if  they  have  had  some  orchestral  experience,  know  some  of 
the  literature,  and  know  the  problems  of  the  conductor.  Conducting 
soloists  is  a  two-way  street;  it's  not  just  a  one-way  street. 

I  think  that  this  country  which  is  a  growing  country  should  have 
more  orchestras  and  more  musicians.  The  work  has  already  begun. 

I  have  seen  that  the  string  problem  is  getting  better  in  many 
communities.  We  need  help  of  course,  economically,  whether  it  is 
government  subsidy  or  private,  but  that  is  the  basic  crux  of  the 
matter,  and  I  don't  think  we  can  skirt  that  issue  at  all.  It's 
economics,  and  once  that  gets  better,  I  think  the  string  problem 
will  ease  itself.  Thank  you. 
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Mr.  Burg in  -  Our  next  speaker  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  his 
life  to  what  we  call  contemporary  music,  in  performing  it  and 
studying  methods  of  teaching  it.  He  is  now  in  the  Department  of 
Music  at  the  University  of  Syracuse  -  Mr.  Louis  Krasner. 

Mr.  Krasner  -  Mr.  Chairman  and  friends.  Since  Mr.  Harth  left 
us  with  the  thought  of  the  economic  problem  in  music,  I  want  to 
make  just  an  opening  remark  before  I  go  to  my  paper.  I  think 
there  are  in  addition  to  these  economic  problems,  which  of  course 
exist,  and  the  problem  in  the  public  schools  of  the  shining 
uniforms,  the  very  important  problem  that  we  really  don't  know 
how  to  teach  a  difficult  instrument  to  people  of  moderate  talent, 
and  these  are  the  young  people  who  will  supply  the  demands  for 
musicians  in  other  areas  of  the  country.  I  think  many  talented 
students  do  well,  but  the  less-talented  ones  worry  me  very  much; 
and  therefore,  it  is  to  this  that  I  would  like  to  address  my 
remarks. 

On  our  agenda  under  topics  for  discussion,  under  the  heading; 
Problems  in  Teaching  Basic  Techniques  for  String  Playing,  is 
listed;  a)  mechanical  application  and  c)  physiological 
problems  and  their  relationship  to  basic  techniaues.  I  believe 
that  these  both  involve  very  closely-related  considerations  and 
may  therefore  be  treated  jointly  in  our  discussion.  Moreover, 

I  propose  to  direct  my  remarks  specifically  to  the  problem  of  the 
bow  arm.  Basic  bow  technique  is  indeed  the  efficient  mechanical 
operation  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  involved.  Our  right 
hand  problem  is  caused  generally  by  the  faulty  operation  of  this 
complex  and  very  sensitive  bowing  machine.  I  believe  that  an 
analysis  of  the  innerworkings  of  the  bow  arm  would  reveal  that  all 
successfully-operated  bow  arms  carry  out  identical  internal  func¬ 
tional  contacts  and  movements.  Russian,  French,  Belgian,  and  Ger¬ 
man  schools  of  bowing  differ  only  in  their  exterior  appearance; 
and  the  bow  arm  as  seen  by  the  eye,  represents  only  the  outer 
housing.  The  essential  factors  that  must  be  understood  and  dealt 
with  are  the  intricate  inner-workings  and  combinations  of  muscles 
which  extend  from  the  shoulder  area  to  the  fingertips  and  include 
joints,  muscles,  nerves,  and  related  parts.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  no  particular  school  of  bowing  is  uniquely  successful  and 
that  both  satisfactory  and  unsatisfactory  examples  may  be  found 
in  all  schools.  Their  differences  lie  only  in  the  exterior 
appearances  or  in  position  specifics  which  do  not  necessarily 
reflect  the  essential  intrinsic  operation  of  the  detail  of  the 
bow  arm.  The  basic  principle  of  the  successful  inside  organiza¬ 
tion  and  operation  of  all  anatomic  and  physiological  parts  are, 
it  seems  to  me,  unchanging.  Similarly,  the  flaws  and  distrubances 
found  among  the  players  of  all  schools  can  generally  be  traced 
to  defects  common  to  them  all,  which  stubbornly  continue  to  defy 
adequate  explanation  and  solution.  Compensations  are  frequently 
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found  but  they  also  bring  their  inherent  complications.  Hard 
work  and  persistence  have,  of  course,  led  students,  usually  the 
talented  ones,  to  discover  the  right  feel  of  the  bowing  arm  and 
hand.  If  only  it  could  be  known  and  understood  how  completely 
this  right  feel  of  the  hand  merely  gauges  what  in  fact  comes 
about  as  a  result  of  precise  and  specific  organization  and 
arrangement  of  the  inner-body  parts  involved.  We  might  then  be 
capable  of  teaching  more  effectively  and  possibly  reducing  the 
risk  of  bow  arm  collapse  which  eventually  affects  so  many,  and 
on  occasion,  has  actually  overtaken  some  excellent  players. 
Furthermore,  and  perhaps  more  important,  we  might  also  improve 
the  beginning  student’s  sound;  decrease  the  large  number  of  drop¬ 
outs  and  achieve  encouraging  progress,  not  for  concertmasters, 
but  for  the  many  hundreds  of  moderately-talented  music-loving 
young  people  who  then  would  be  happy  to  fill  positions  in  the 
hundreds  of  schools  and  scores  of  orchestras  throughout  the 
country.  These  schools  and  orchestras  in  our  expansion  and 
democratization  of  music  are  counted  upon  to  assume  serious 
responsibility  in  the  development  and  enhancement  of  our  nation's 
cultural  life. 

Only  in  recent  years  have  some  isolated  research  efforts  been 
made  by  serious-minded  individuals  to  investigate  and  analyze 
the  bow  mechanism  in  an  organized  and  scientific  manner.  While 
these  efforts  opened  the  problems  to  a  radically  new  approach 
and  in  certain  instances  actually  contributed  much  valuable 
material,  it  now  has  become  necessary  to  coordinate  findings 
already  presented  and  to  organize  further  methodical  investi¬ 
gation  with  the  aim  of  clearly  outlining  an  acceptable  basic 
study  procedure  applicable  particularly  at  a  beginner  and  ele¬ 
mentary  level.  May  I  note  also  that  additional  clarification 
is  needed  of  the  precise  involvement  in  bowing  of  the  shoulder 
area,  the  wrist,  and  the  thumb.  The  thumb  is  very  often  the 
trouble-maker  in  our  bowing  technique.  Also  the  matter  of 
kinetic  energy  within  the  muscles  of  these  parts  presents  many 
unanswered  questions.  An  interesting  piece  of  evidence  exists 
in  the  bow  which  Hart,  the  well-known  English  bowmaker,  con¬ 
structed  for  the  famous  French  cellist  -  Jules  Delsay  in  the 
1870's.  The  frog  on  this  bow  has  a  handle  opening  in  the  center 
for  the  placement  of  the  thumb.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the 
Suzuki  method  for  children  not  only  involves  sound  but  pointedly 
requires  the  beginning  youngster  to  bow  with  the  thumb  placed 
on  the  flat  underside  of  the  frog.  Another  illustration  deserving 
careful  study  was  stated  recently  when  one  of  our  very  fine 
violinists  performed  beautifully  in  concert  the  Mozart  Rondo, 
holding  the  bow  in  this  similar  manner — with  the  thumb  position 
on  the  flat  underside  of  the  frog.  How  can  we  undertake  to 
clarify  what  surely  definable  inside  connections  are  established 
in  the  arm  and  hand  that  result  in  a  unique  frictionless  method 
of  tone  production. 
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Carl  Flesch  in  his  analytical  edition  of  the  Kreutzer  Etudes 
published  in  Europe  in  1954  writes  an  explanatory  note  to 
Etude  #30,  as  follows:  (this  is  the  Etude  which  deals  with  a 
great  deal  of  string  crossing  and  detache. ) 

"The  original  bowing  represents  rapid  string  crossings  in 
detache,  which  for  best  results  should  be  played  in  the 
uppermost  quarter  of  the  bow  using  as  little  bow  as 
possible.  A  minimum  expenditure  of  bow  is  of  vital 
importance  for  the  attainment  of  satisfactory  tonality 
in  this  kind  of  bowing,  since  there  is  a  conflict  between 
the  horizontal  detache  motion  and  the  vertical  motion  of 
string  crossing.  One  of  the  two  motions  must  be  modified. 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  only  possible  way  to  achieve 
a  tonally-satisfying  result  in  this  kind  of  bowing  is 
reducing  the  horizontal  detache  motion  to  a  minimum. 

However,  the  anatomic  physiological  reasons  for  this 
phenomenon  are  as  yet  unexplained". 

It  appears  that  the  great  teacher-investigator,  Carl  Flesch, 
sometime  before  1954  made  gentle  suggestions  to  his  successors 
in  1963  about  unexplored  phenomena  in  bowing  and  their  anato¬ 
mical-physiological  reasons.  Thus,  I  feel,  Flesch  himself' 
presented  us  with  our  present-day  assignment  and  challenge.  In 
closing,  an  apology  to  Item  b)  on  our  agenda,  which  is  titled: 
Musical  Application;  and  a  word  about  the  many  objections  to 
this  unmusical  approach  to  the  art  of  violin  playing.  Permit 
me  to  quote  a  concluding  sentence  of  the  esteemed  violinist- 
musician,  Franz  Kneisel,  an  early  concertmaster  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  In  the  introduction  to  his  monograph, 
"Principles  of  Bowing  and  Phrasing — Hints  to  Serious  Violin 
Students,"  written  for  the  Minnesota  Music  Teachers  Association 
in  June,  1925,  writes: 

"To  play  with  real  beauty  of  expression,  the  bow  supplies 
the  only  true  key.  All  real  art  begins  with  phrasing 
and  this  too  lies  altogether  in  the  mastery  of  the  bow, 
the  very  soul  of  the  violin. " 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Burgin  -  Our  next  speaker  is  my  friend  whom  I  have  know  for 
many,  many  years  and  with  whom  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
be  associated  here  at  Tanglewood  for  a  great  number  of  years, 
whose  activity  has  been  varied  as  a  teacher,  but  most  of  all  in 
chamber  music.  It  has  almost  become  synonymous  to  think 
"quartet"  means  "Kroll"  and  "Kroll"  means  "quartet".  Mr.  Kroll. 
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Mr.  Kroll  -  The  words  used  most  frequently  yesterday  and  today 
were  those  pertaining  to  basic  training,  what  they  call  founda¬ 
tion,  early  training  as  well  as  orchestral  playing.  Let  me 
pursue  this.  To  me,  music  is  a  language  —  a  mode  of  expression — 
it  laughs,  it  cries,  it  describes,  it  suggests,  it  expresses 
anger,  determination  —  it  does  everything  but  tell  a  lie.  Oh, 

I  grant  you  that  it  might  at  times  evade  telling  the  truth,  but 
an  abject  lie,  no.  It's  a  very  truthful  art.  Since  it  is  a 
language,  the  learning  of  music  must  be  akin  to  the  learning  of 
spoken  communication.  I  am  not  covering  the  technical  angles. 

That  has  been  covered  and  beautifully  covered.  We  must  first 
learn  the  simple  words  before  we  learn  the  more  complicated, 
we  must  at  an  early  stage  learn  simple  phrases  so  that  what  we 
say  in  tone  penetrates  to  the  listener  as  an  understandable 
communication  in  any  spoken  tongue. 

In  the  learning  of  music,  I  consider  Solfege  of  prime  importance 
in  early  musical  development.  I  also  consider  simple  counter¬ 
point,  harmony,  or  the  faintest  desire  or  effort  of  any  youngster 
to  write  or  create  a  simple  tune,  must  receive  the  greatest 
encouragement.  When  we  deal  with  the  young  mind  and  heart  and 
slowly-blossoming  realization,  it  is  the  teacher  upon  whom  the 
responsibility  rests.  It  is  the  teacher  who  knows  the  meaning 
of  passions  who  must  try  to  understand  each  individual  student, 
each  individual  problem,  who  must  know  how  slowly  or  rapidly 
knowledge  can  be  absorbed.  In  early  training,  to  take  the 
youngster  and  to  allow  them  to  play  simple  chamber  music  makes 
them  realize  many  things.  It  makes  them  reaaize  that  first  of 
all  they're  one  part  of  an  entire  whole  thing.  They  are  taught 
to  listen  and  intonation  should  become  more  acute?  they  learn 
how  to  phrase  more  easily  and  how  to  make  their  music  under¬ 
standable.  It  is  in  this  field  that  I  find  that  today's  teaching 
is  lacking.  Chamber  music  actually  is  the  essence.  The  most 
beautiful  music  and  the  deepest  music  has  been  written  for  string 
quartets  or  for  some  piano  works,  organ  works.  I  would  recommend 
that  the  youngster  who  learns  should  today  immediately  be  taught 
the  art  of  playing  with  another  voice,  not  only  his  own  voice. 

If  he  is  an  individual  talent,  you  can't  suppress  it.  There  is 
nothing  that  will  suppress  the  great  talent  nor  will  it  stop 
the  great  talent.  I  wasn't  present  when  the  great  artists  of 
the  past  were  here  like  Wieniawski,  Paganini  and  so  forth,  but 
I  know  that  Mr.  Elman  is  a  great  artist,  I  know  that  Mr.  Heifetz 
is  a  great  artist,  and  I  know  that  they  played  concert  tours 
when  they  were  11  -  12  -  13.  Therefore,  they  had  a  great 
inner-drive  of  the  genius  that  cannot  be  stopped.  It  is  the 
general  musician  who  must  be  educated  and  therefore  he  must 
receive  training  in  this  very  essence  of  what  the  language 
consists  of.  Thank  you. 
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Mr.  Burgin  -  It  is  with  particular  pleasure  that  I  am  going  to 
introduce  to  you  the  next  speaker:  the  principal  cellist  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestra/  Mr.  Theo  Saltzman. 

Mr.  Saltzman  -  Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleagues,  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men. 

Last  summer  at  the  String  Congress,  Mr.  Leinsdorf  started  talking 
about  the  need  for  better  education  and  for  more  string  players. 

Of  course,  it  was  the  ideal  place  for  this,  because  the  idea  of 
the  String  Congress  is  to  educate  and  to  attract  more  young  string 
players,  so  it  was  very  natural  to  start  to  talk  about  it.  Now 
we  have  very  good  diagnosticians  here,  and  I  think  there  can  be 
no  discourse  that  there  are  not  only  not  enough  young  string 
students  but  there  are  not  enough  first-rate  teachers.  When  I 
talk  about  first-rate  teachers,  I  talk  about  the  very  highest 
level  of  teaching.  Still  the  trouble  starts  naturally  in  grade 
school.  Now  we  cannot  afford  to  have  such  outstanding  teachers 
to  go  to  the  grade  schools  and  find  out  who  is  worthwhile 
teaching.  It  just  doesn't  go,  because  there  are  not  enough. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  atmosphere  as  we  all  know  in  the  grade 
schools  is  not  very  sympathetic  to  string  playing.  As  we  heard 
last  night,  this  is  regarded  as  "sissy"  and  the  young  boy  doesn't 
want  to  be  called  that  on  the  street  with  his  violin  case  under 
his  arm.  Nov;,  these  youngsters  of  eight  and  nine  years  of  age 
simply  refuse  to  go  to  concerts  because  it  just  isn’t  done. 

The  youngsters  don’t  go  to  concerts,  and  if  Mohammed  won’t  go  to 
the  mountain,  the  mountain  has  to  come  to  Mohammed.  And,  I  am 
in  a  good  position  to  tell  you  something  about  how  this  is  being 
done  because  I  am  a  member  of  such  a  Mohammed  group  who  goes  to 
the  mountain.  The  idea  actually  originated  in  New  York,  and  I 
think  most  of  you  know  it  —  it’s  called  "Young  Audiences".  I 
was  one  of  the  first  to  participate  in  their  very  first  concert 
which  was  approximately  thirty  years  ago  in  New  York.  We  have 
a  very  similar  group  in  Pittsburgh  which  is  called  "Gateway  to 
Music".  Now  of  course  we  do  not  have  only  string  groups — there 
are  wind  groups  as  well,  because  we  like  to  give  the  children  an 
over-all  picture  of  music,  and  then  let  them  pick  what  they  like. 
But  the  weight  is  on  string  playing,  and  this  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  there  are  two  string  quartets  in  "Gateway  to  Music". 

We  go  to  the  grade  schools  and  we  play  in  the  classrooms  or  in 
the  auditorium  and  we  explain  the  instrument  and  show  them  how 
easy  it  is  to  play  and  sometimes  they  even  believe  it?  and  show 
them  that  the  string  process  is  not  a  long-hair  affair. 

I  think  much  more  emphasis  should  be  put  on  these  things,  because 
this  is  a  way  to  show  little  children  who  do  not  go  to  concerts 
that  string  playing,  in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties,  has  beauty 
and  can  be  understood  by  anybody.  Thank  you  very  much. 

4e  *  *  *  * 
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-  STRING  SYMPOSIUM  -  SESSION  III  - 
August  19/  1963 

Moderator:  Mr.  Richard  Burgin 

Panel:  Messrs.  Aronoff,  Brusilow,  Canin,  Druian,  Earle, 

Gardner,  Harth,  Krasner,  Kroll,  Saltzman,  Siegl, 
Stassevitch,  ISBSRSSR?;  the  following  were  asked 
to .participate: 

Mr.  Sheppard  Lehnhoff,  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra 
Mr.  George  Zazofsky,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Mr.  Burgin  -  Our  first  speaker  is  Mr.  Sheppard  Lehnhoff,  a 
member  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Mr.  Lehnhoff  -  Mr.  Burgin,  colleagues,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

The  agenda  for  this  Symposium  in  which  I  have  the  honor  to  take 
part  is  concerned  with  the  decrease  of  interest  in  string 
instrument  playing  as  shown  by  the  decreasing  number  of  string 
players  of  symphony  orchestra  potential.  The  question  of  "why" 
the  number  is  decreasing  in  an  era  of  increasing  population  is 
a  subject  which  requires  a  vastly  different  approach. 

There  are  several  factors  that  I  think  we  should  touch  upon. 

The  reason  for  the  decreasing  number  of  many  —  some  of  them  are 
required  to  study  from  an  entirely  different  approach  other  than 
the  one  that  we're  concerned  with  here  this  evening.  One  of 
them  I  feel  is  very  important  —  the  cultural  climate  of  our 
country.  Now  what  do  I  mean  by  cultural  climate?  There  are 
several  factors  that  I  think  are  important  in  this  case,  apart 
from  the  question  of  government  subsidy  which  has  been  touched 
upon  here  and  has  received  some  degree  of  official  recognition 
in  that  the  President  has  indicated  an  interest  in  forming  a 
National  Commission  to  study  the  arts.  The  first  one  I  want  to 
bring  up  tonight  is  the  relationship  that  exists  between  the 
generation  of  parents  and  the  young  people.  Now  I'm  referring 
to  the  type  of  up-bringing  that  was  prevalent  at  the  time  when 
the  youngsters  now  in  the  18-25  age  group  were  children  say 
of  5-8-10  years  old.  At  that  time  we  were  all  subject  to  the 
ideas  of  progressive  education,  the  permissive  idea  of  education. 
The  children  could  not  be  subjected  to  force,  and  it  was  harmful 
for  the  parents  to  use  any  direction  because  it  would  hurt  the 
kid's  id.  When  I  was  a  boy,  there  was  no  question  such  as, 
"Johnny  do  you  want  to  practice?" ,  you  just  had  to  do  it.  Other¬ 
wise  we  knew  about  it  in  various  ways.  We  had  to  come  in  from 
playing  ball,  and  that  was  that.  Hence  a  good  many  promising 
young  prospects  dropped  out  from  string  study  because  their 
parents  were  afraid  to  make  them  work  at  their  task.  We 
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swallowed  the  idea  that  if  Johnny  or  Susy  did  not  enjoy  the 
learning  process,  then  the  learning  was  wrong.  And,  I  think  we 
know  a  little  better  now. 

In  the  era  after  the  Sputnik — the  importance  of  the  science 
"letter"  has  arrived  at  a  par  with  the  athletic  letter.  I  am 
using  the  word  "letter"  in  a  symbolic  sense.  Changes  in  the 
values  of  social  objectives  have  had  their  influence  on  teaching 
methods.  And  I  think  improved  techniques  in  string  instruction 
would  help  us  prepare  for  an  increase,  in  do-it-yourself  music, 
which  will  arise  with  the  increase  in  automation  and  a  conse¬ 
quent  rise  in  the  amount  of  leisure  time. 

We  are  concerned  here  with  the  problem  of  training  string  players 
for  careers  as  performers  or  as  teachers  with  performing  ability. 
I  think  this  Symposium  would  be  a  good  juraping-off  point  to 
discuss  the  public  image  of  the  roll  that  the  musician  has  in 
our  society.  Now  we  all  know  that  since  the  advent  of  Sputnik 
in  space  there  has  been  a  tremendous  amount  of  money  and  a 
tremendous  increase  in  science ' instruction.  Compare  that  with 
twenty-five  -  thirty  years  ago.  It  occurs  to  me  that  the  same 
sort  of  thing,  a  concerted  program  of  public  education  could 
start  with  the  idea  of  educating  the  American  public  as  to  the 
actual  situation  Of  the  professional  musician.  The  situation 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  unique.  As  a  member  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  I  can  say  that  the  status  of  the 
orchestra  that  you  have  is  something  that  we  are  all  trying  to 
emulate  at  home,  and  I  know  that  the  same  efforts  have  been  made 
in  the  other  orchestras  of  the  major  cities  in  the  United  States. 
The  role  of  the  musician  is  not  properly  or  clearly  understood 
in  that  the  contribution  that  he  can  make  as  an  educator  has  not 
been  clearly  delineated. 

I  feel  a  concerted  educational  effort  should  be  made  to  make  the 
public  aware  of  what  actually  is  the  position  of  the  professional 
musician.  We  read  in  trade  papers,  we  read  in  financial  papers, 
for  example,  the  vast  amount  of  money  that  is  spent  in  music — 
everything  is  rosy.  More  money  was  spent  on  records  of  music 
than  had  been  spent  on  last  year's  baseball  season  in  the  Big 
Leagues.  Now  that  looks  perfectly  wonderful.  But  what  does 
that  actually  cover?  It  covers  rock-and-roll  records,  it  covers 
all  the  kazoos  and  all  the  backwater  of  music;  but  actually  if 
the  amount  of  money  that  were  spent  for  instruction  and  for 
proper  education  were  examined,  we  would  find  that  very,  very 
little  has  been  spent  in  this  field.  I  would  like  to  talk  about 
the  idea  of  a  concerted  public  campaign.  I  am  sure  it  could 
easily  take  shape  or  at  least  the  idea  of  a  National  Education 
Program  to  acquaint  people  with  what  the  actual  status  of  the 
musician  is  and  what  is  necessary  to  bring  our  musical  life  to 
a  plane  that  is  worthy  of  the  potentials  of  our  country.  Thank 
you. 
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Mr.  Burgin  -  Our  next  speaker  is  the  concertmaster  of  the 
Seattle  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Henry  Siegl. 

Mr.  Siegl  -  Mr.  Chairman  and  friends.  I  notice  there  is  some 
confusion  about  the  things  that  young  near-professionals  will 
have  to  know  as  competent  symphony  players  which  somehow  or 
other  are  overlooked  or  misunderstood  during  the  teaching  period. 
One  of  the  interesting  things  I  noticed  -  the  production  of  the 
proper  sound,  the  required  sound  in  the  orchestra  by  the  strings, 
is  not  correct.  The  younger  ones  have  a  habit  of  skating  on  the 
fiddle.  They  don't  have  the  proper  leverage  or  economical  means 
of  producing  the  sound,  so  that  as  a  result,  there  is  a  thinness 
of  the  quality  simply  due  to  rapid  use  of  bow  instead  of  daring 
to  use  concise  good  strokes. 

Now  this  is  sometimes  misunderstood  by  conductors,  because  I've 
often  heard  conductors  say  "use  more  bow"— meaning  "play  louder". 
Well  string  players  know  that  that  isn't  where  the  loud  tones 
come  from.  It's  a  matter  of  proper  application,  of  leverage, 
and  you  can  double  the  sound  by  using  half  the  bow,  if  you  know 
how  to  do  it.  Especially,  I  like  to  bring  out  to  my  students  or 
to  my  colleagues,  especially  the  younger  ones,  that  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  the  sound  are  the  most  important;  namely,  to  emulate 
the  great  singer  who  produces  or  the  great  woodwind  player  — 
to  emulate  the  breath  in  the  sound  so  that  it  doesn’t  come  out 
pre-heated  and  just  unnaturally  loud.  There  is  a  certain 
amplitude  that  grows  which  string  players  must  learn  to  imitate 
in  order  to  be  a  part  of  the  complex  of  the  sound  of  the 
orchestra. 

Now  in  that  connection,  string  players  have  to  be  shown  that, 
though  the  largest  body  of  the  orchestra,  we  are  not  an  in¬ 
dependent  group.  We  must  be  cognizant  that  the  embouchure 
instruments  have  problems  in  execution  in  ensemble.  String 
players  must  modify  their  experiences  in  the  lessons  or  even  in 
quartets  so  that  they  know  how  to  attack  and  release  in  the 
manner  in  which  woodwinds  and  brass  must  because  of  the  breath 
involved. 

It's  interesting  how  the  conductors  have  often  to  re-notate  or 
correct  printed  parts  for  strings,  because  we  haven't  had  time 
to  instruct  our  youngsters  into  the  complexities  of  making  the 
phrase,  and  have  notation  systems  which  are  inadequate  or  too 
difficult.  This  is  confusing  to  the  young,  serious  student  when 
he  is  not  deliberately  doing  anything  wrong.  Of  course,  I'm 
sure  that  there  are  many  old  musicians  who  have  long  since 
ceased  to  be  flexible  who  are  always  ready  to  argue  when  the 
conductor  isn't  within  earshot  about  all  this  meddling  around 
with  the  printed  page.  But  there  is  good  reason  for  us  to 
remain  flexible,  to  instill  this  in  the  pupils  and  the  young 
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players  —  that  the  beauty  of  music,  the  sensitivity  of  the 
performance  requires  all  these  things  and  it’s  just  a  question 
of  being  flexible  at  all  times. 

Often  it's  confusing  to  the  youngster  that  a  conductor  has  to 
bear  in  mind  the  acoustics  of  his  hall,  the  size  of  his  orchestra. 
If  we  have  an  eighteen-man  first  fiddle  section  that  is  pretty 
close  to  the  optimum  in  balancing  off  our  conventional  orchestras; 
but,  if  we  have  fourteen  or  twelve  firsts,  the  conductor  who  is 
not  yet  thoroughly  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  string  playing 
says  one  thing:  "More  sound  —  More  sound",  causing  good  old 
force.  That  is  exactly  what  the  pupil  has  not  been  allowed  to  do 
at  the  lesson.  So  that  I  think  a  little  caution  is  needed  on  the 
part  of  the  conductors  into  understanding  what  is  the  maximum 
potential  of  a  violin  section  in  relation  to  the  number  of  men 
and  his  own  hall. 

The  matter  of  giving  these  youngsters  a  chance  to  play  in 
orchestras  came  up  last  night.  The  training  orchestras,  where  are 
they?  Throughout  the  country,  there  are  amateur  orchestras 
which  may  really  become  not  training  orchestras  but  amateur 
performing  orchestras  resulting  in  a  great  deal  of  acclaim  for 
the  conductor ,' but  not  enough  experience  in  orchestra  parts  for 
our  youngsters.  This  has  to  be  guided  by  the  people  who  know 
what  is  best  for  the  budding  young  symphony  players  in  the  area. 

I  think  that  the  orchestras  around  the  country  have  got  to  be 
made  aware  of  their  responsibilities  in  providing  proper  places 
for  the  youngsters  to  have  training  in  playing.  There  are  school 
situations  right  here  where  there  is  no  orchestra;  there  is  not 
enough  of  a  favorable  climate  right  here  in  the  midst  of  one  of 
the  greatest  musical  centers  in  the  world.  Imagine  how  it  is  in 
the  more  sparse  areas.  Isn't  it  the  area  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  orchestra  which  is  trying  for  more  candidates  to  initiate 
all  this?  Why  pass  the  buck?  The  orchestra  sooner  or  later  will 
have  to  do  this.  Along  that  line,  I  wonder  about  this  business 
of  the  major  orchestras  not  being  able  to  fill  a  vacancy  or  two. 

I  wonder  if  there  isn't  a  candidate  who  is  practically  ready  to 
go  in;  why  should  he  not  go  in?  Where  else  is  it  better  for  him 
to  learn  to  become  what  he  is  clearly  near  already?  Why  not  let 
him  get  in?  In  Seattle,  we  tried  this.  We  had  deliberated  and 
decided  not  to  sign  a  contract,  but  to  try  out  a  couple  of  the 
youngsters  who  were  very  good  and  almost  ready.  We  let  them  play 
under  fire,  let  them  attend  the  rehearsals;  and  it  doesn't  take 
long,  and  they  are  ready  with  the  experience  which  we  want. 

After  all,  to  be  honest,  how  far  below  the  standard  of  a  given 
section  in  a  major  orchestra  is  that  youngster  who  is  being  denied 
the  job?  How  far  below  the  weaker  members  of  that  orchestra  also? 
It's  a  deadly  profession  so  we  might  as  well  be  brutally  frank 
about  what  "means"  the  competitive  area  of  the  young  violinist 
or  string  player.  I  think  that's  the  best  way  for  the  youngster 
to  learn,  if  he  is  clearly  ready  but  for  the  matter  of  experience. 
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One  other  thing  about  competition  for  jobs.  You  know  there  isn't 
a  sure  selecting  method  for  the  proper  candidate,  because  often 
times  you  get  a  virtuoso  type  who  has  boned  up  well  on  sight¬ 
reading  too — and  you've  got  a  total  social  misfit  in  the 
orchestra,  which  is  awful.  It's  more  detrimental  in  the  section 
than  a  youngster  who  is  playing  fairly  well,  but  is  refused 
because  of  inexperience  in  reading  or  something  else.  There 
are  other  factors  besides  the  playing  ability,  and  I  would  like 
to  see  all  the  orchestras  try  to  encourage  them.  I  don't  think 
that  the  orchestras  will  decline  in  quality  solely  because  of 
that.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Burg in  -  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  inviting  a  colleage 
of  mine,  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  to  say  a 
few  words  to  you,  although  he  is  not  on  the  panel.  He  is  the 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  International  Conference 
of  Symphony  and  Opera  Musicians.  I  believe  he  has  something 
to  say  that  will  be  of  interest  to  all  of  us.  Mr.  George 
Zazof sky. 

Mr.  Zazofskv  -  Mr.  Burgin,  colleagues,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
What  I  will  talk  about  is  the  subject  of  economics  as  related 
to  the  problem  of  the  shortage  of  first-class  string  players. 

The  fact  is  that  today  there  are  more  symphony  orchestras  in 
this  country  than  there  ever  have  been  before.  According  to 
Helen  Thompson,  there  are  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  1G00 
symphony  orchestras,  and  it's  only  natural  to  assume  that  if 
there  are  this  many  orchestras,  there  must  be  many,  many  string 
players.  I  maintain  there  is  not  a  shortage  of  string  players 
but  a  very  drastic  shortage  of  first-class  string  players. 

I  would  like  to  read  or  quote  from  two  articles,  one  is  in 
The  Musicians'  Voice,  written  by  Teddy  Diamond.  I  don't  know 
the  gentleman  but  I  was  impressed  by  what  he  had  to  say: 

"The  differences  between  amateur  and  professional  musicians 
are  receiving  close  examination  by  those  who  are  concerned 
with  music  both  as  an  art  and  as  an  occupation.  The  part- 
time  instrumentalist,  the  week-end  fiddling  Neros,  as 
somebody  has  called  them,  are  much  more  numerous  than 
ever  before  and  their  numbers  are  steadily  increasing. 

The  symptoms  of  decline,  therefore,  are  not  among  the 
amateurs;  the  big  problems  are  with  the  professionals. 
According  to  August  Heckscher,  'amateurism  holds  a 
parrellel  to  art  in  the  United  States'.  In  the  article 
Mr.  Heckscher  points  cut  that  this  view  has  emerged  as 
a  key  point  in  a  conference  at  UCLA  at  which  Mr. Heckscher 
was  a  consultant  on  the  Arts,  and  Roy  Harris  was  composer- 
participator.  There  was  general  agreement  that  the  Arts 
were  being  debased  by  a  growing  inability  of  Americans 
to  distinguish  between  professionals  and  amateurs. 
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"In  1961,  a  booklet  that  is  called  "The  Occupational 
Guide  Outlook  Handbook"  was  published  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  as  a  guide  for  thinking 
parents  who  are  anticipating  a  skill  or  a  profession 
for  their  children.  In  "The  Occupational  Guide  Outlook 
Handbook"  the  question  was  raised  and  the  answer  was 
stated  approximately  this  way: 

'If  you  are  considering  music  —  serious  music  — 
as  a  profession  for  your  child,  forget  about  it 
because  the  chances  of  them  earning  a  livelihood 
with  this  activity  are  nil.  They  may  do  fairly 
well  as  teachers,  but  as  performing  instrumentalists, 
stay  away  from  it.  There's  no  value  in  considering 
this  as  a  serious  occupation'  ". 

Nov/,  I  think  that  this  is  very,  very  important  and  though  I'm 
discussing  a  very  nasty  word— economics— in  relationship  to 
shortage  of  first-class  string  players  that  it  does  really  reach 
into  this  very,  very  serious  area  that  we're  discussing.  In 
1957 ,  the  Ford  Foundation  with  its  vast  financial  resources 
undertook  a  five-year  study  on  the  subject  of  the  state  of 
the  creative  and  functional  arts  in  the  United  States.  The 
findings  are  rather  interesting  as  they  pertain  to  what  we're 
discussing.  One  of  the  findings  is  as  follows:  There  definitely 
is  a  shortage  of  first-class  string  players  indeed  of  good 
string  players — not  even  first-class,  but  good  string  players. 

It  states  further  that  four  or  five  orchestras  like  the  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  and  New  York  will  have  no  difficulty  in  the 
immediate  present  to  replace  vacancies  in  the  string  section. 
However,  the  method  by  which  they  will  replace  these  people  bears 
scrutiny.  With  what  these  orchestras  have  to  offer  in  pension 
benefits,  annual  wage  guarantees,  major  medical  plans,  they  are 
in  effect  raiding  the  smaller  orchestras.  It's  only  fair  to 
assume  that  if  this  process  is  going  on  that  quite  soon  the 
reservoir  from  which  the  big  orchestras  obtain  their  first-class 
players  will  be  depleted.  If  something  isn't  done,  something 
drastic  to  alter  this  course  of  events,  very  soon  even  the  big 
ones  won't  have  any  smaller  orchestras  to  raid. 

I  think  that  the  distinguished  members  on  the  panel  are  really 
suffering  too  much  from  a  little  bit  of  guilt  -  unnecessarily  - 
in  relation  to  their  ability  as  teachers  and  pedagogues.  If 
these  gentlemen  are  not  the  essence  of  the  very  finest  pedagogues 
that  there  ever  was,  then  there  is  something  radically  wrong? 
because  they  are  all  branches  of  mighty  oaks  of  pedagogy  of  the 
past  that  produced  the  very  greatest  kind  of  string  players. 

All  these  gentlemen  who  represent  people  like  Professor  Leopold 
Auer,  Frank  Kniesel  and  Carl  Flesch  are  the  creme  de  la  creme. 
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There's  something  wrong  if  they  castigate  themselves  and  chastize 
themselves  and  say  "teaching  isn't  good".  It  has  never  been 
better.  If  you're  going  to  have  talent  and  you're  going  to 
influence  them,  you've  got  to  have  live,  warm-blooded  human  beings 
who  have  special  talent  so  that  these  people  can  exert  influence 
on  them.  They  don't  heed  very  much  but  this  much  these  people 
do  need  as  pedagogues.  They  need  this  raw  material  to  work  with, 
and  this  raw  material,  in  turn,  has  to  have  an  incentive  to  go 
into  this  profession,  if  you  can  call  it  that;  So,  I  submit 
that  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  pedagogy.  It  may  be  that 
one  gentleman  thinks  that  by  holding  the  hand  this  way,  you  get 
better  results  or  by  holding  it  that  way,  you  get  better  results. 
There  is  enough  good  pedagogy.  These  are  all  good  thinking 
people  and  they've  improved  whatever  was  excellent  in  the  past. 
But,  you've  got  to  give  them  something  to  work  with.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Burgin  -  Now  I  will  turn  to  the  panel  and  if  you  will  permit 
me  ask  some  questions. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  would  be  the  best  time  for  the  child 
to  start  learning  his  bowed  instrument?  I  think  that  is  a 
question  very  often  asked  by  parents. 

Mr.  Gardner  -  My  experience  in  the  last  twelve  years  with 
children  in  the  schools  has  been  that  the  4th  grade,  which  I 
believe  is  age  8,  seems  to  be  the  most  practical.  In  the  schools 
in  Long  Island  and  Connecticut  they  start  in  and  give  the 
children  individual  attention  in  groups  of  three  or  four  or  even 
larger.  What  hurts  and  what  helps  in  the  end  is  a  good  teacher — 
age  is  not  so  much  the  question  as  the  good  teacher. 

Mr.  Burgin  -  Mr.  Druian,  do  you  think  that  the  best  method  to 
introduce  a  child  to  music  is  first  by  acquainting  him  with  the 
ability  to  carry  a  tune  -  by  Solfege  or  eurhythmies  or  what 
have  you,  or  do  you  think  we  should  start  by  confronting  him  with 
an  instrument? 

Mr.  Druian  -  I  say,  "yes".  They  should  be  started  in  general 
so  that  sometime  through  their  adaptability  to  basic  musical 
terms  a  selection  can  be  made  as  to  whether  or  not  they  should 
continue  to  participate. 

Mr.  Burgin  -  At  the  point  where  the  child  is  prepared  to  study 
an  instrument  and  learn  the  technique  of  handling  it  in  pro¬ 
ducing  sound,  assuming  that  this  child  has  the  feeling  for 
rhythm  and  can  carry  a  tune  with  his  ear,  how  much  time  would 
you  expect  him  to  devote  to  practicing  his  instrument,  developing 
facility,  having  in  view  that  you  are  expecting  him  to  become 
a  professional  musician?  In  short,  how  much  would  you  say,  on 
the  average,  a  child  should  practice? 
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Mr.  Earle  -  I  agree  that  the  child  has  to  be  practically 
prepared.  I  certainly  believe  that  Solfege  is  necessary? 
a  good  background  of  familiarity  in  music  is  necessary  before 
they  begin  an  instrument.  I  don’t  think  it's  a  matter  of  how 
much  time  but  the  practicing  habit.  How  much  did  Kriesler 
practice?  How  much  did  Pagannini  practice?  We  don't  really 
know.  I  would  like  to  make  a  couple  of  points  though  on  the 
attitudes  toward  the  violin  which  I  think  are  sound; 

1)  I  firmly  believe  that  the  student  is  his  own  best  teacher, 
and  it  is  up  to  a  good  teacher  to  teach  a  student  to  teach 
himself. 

2)  I  think  that  practicing  should  be  a  logical  thing. 

3)  I  think  that  practicing  should  be  a  passionate  thing. 

4)  I  think  that  practicing  should  always  be  a  concert  per¬ 

formance. 

5)  I  think  the  students  should  help  each  other.  Besides 
being  their  own  best  teachers,  I  think  that  their  contempor¬ 
ary  colleagues  are  also  wonderful  teachers. 

We  tried  a  system  recently  at  Yale,  the  "pressure"  system  of 
practicing.  I  believe  that  they  should  not  be  ashamed  to 
practice  in  public.  We  have  a  weekly  class  on  Friday,  anc!  we 
pick  out  one  student,  and  I  pick  out  a  passage  from  some  sonata 
or  some  string  quartet  or  some  concerto  of  fairly  long  duration 
and  quite  difficult,  something  that  the  student  doesn't  know  — 
and  something  that  I  know  he  cannot  possibly  sight-read  and  give 
him  fifteen  minutes  to  learn.  Fifteen  minutes  of  public 
practicing  in  front  of  the  other  students.  This  is  very  high 
pressure.  So,  the  first  four  minutes  of  the  classroom  time  might 
be  spent  in  deciding  how  he’s  going  to  practice  it,  and  he'll 
pick  out,  for  instance,  two  or  three  of  the  most  difficult 
measures  and  practice  only  those  measures.  He  will  have  a 
conception  of  the  piece?  he  will  put  in  bowings  and  fingerings 
before  he  even  touches  the  violin.  So  -  he'll  have  maybe  eight 
or  nine  minutes  left  in  which  to  learn  it. 

Usually  I  put  something  in  front  of  the  student  that  he  has 
heard  but  not  practiced.  Of  course,  this  does  not  make  a  com¬ 
plete  thing:  This  is  largely  geared  to  technique.  So  it  serves 
several  functions.  It  serves  his  needs  to  function  well  and  to 
examine  what  happens  when  nervous.  Nervousness  is  a  thing  we 
haven't  dealt  with  as  yet.  Few  students  have  an  opportunity  to 
practice  when  they  are  nervous  because  one  does  not  get  nervous 
in  the  privacy  of  one' s  own  room. 

You  just  have  to  learn  how  to  play  when  you're  nervous  and  this 
is  a  good  opportunity  to  practice  that.  Also,  it  gives  the 
student  a  sense  of  poise  under  pressure  to  be  able  to  stand 
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there  and  think  for  four  minutes  about  what  he  is  going  to  do 
with  all  these  other  students  glaring  at  him.  He  has  to  be  a 
pretty  well-poised  character  to  do  that.  I  think  under  this 
kind  of  " crash"  exposure,  he  becomes  more  sensitive  and  perceptive 
to  the  musical  challenge  and  a  technical  challenge.  If  he  has 
been  properly  guided  in  technical  analysis,  he’ll  perceive 
what  the  problems  consist  of,  and  he  will  then  decide  how  to 
go  about  practicing  those  special  places  and' only  those.  This 
will  involve  making  up  exercises  on  the  spot.  Out  of  any  given 
practice,  usually  there  are  only  two  or  three  little  things  that 
really  are  technical  problems.  Why  practice  the  whole  thing? 

After  this  preparation,  he  is  ready  to  practice  and  from  that 
point  on,  I  think  he  should  not  make  any  mistakes.  In  not 
making  any  mistakes  is  where  the  slow  practicing  comes  in.  Very 
little  of  it  will  go  a  long  way.  This  pressure  system  does  work. 
At  the  risk  of  embarrassing  them.  I'll  bring  up  a  couple  of 
examples?  they  are  here  in  the  audience.  I  have  one  student 
who  was  invited  to  play  the  Lalo  Svmphonie  Espagnole  with  the 
New  Haven  Symphony,  at  the  Youth  Concerts.  She  didn't  know 
this  piece  and  never  studied  it  because  she  didn't  particularly 
like  it.  But  she  learned  it  and  performed  it  beautifully  in 
eight  days.  That's  pretty  fast.  I  have  another  student  who 
this  summer  had  not  played  the  Mendelssohn  Concerto.  Of  course, 
she  knew  it  by  hearing  it  but  had  never  studied  it.  She  per¬ 
formed  it  in  ten  days  with  the  orchestra,  so  successfully,  that 
she  was  invited  back  this  winter  to  play  any  concerto  she 
liked,  on  the  regular  winter  series  in  New  London.  We  know  that 
this  pressure  system  does  i^ork. 

I  think  Mr.  Aronoff  was  a  little  disturbed  last  night  when  I 
was  talking  about  only  practicing  two  and  one-half  hours  a  day — 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  don't  believe  a  student  need 
practice  only  one  hour  or  only  two  and  one-half  hours  a  day. 

I  think  that  after  they  have  mastered  proper  practicing  techniques 
which  I  think  they  learn  best  under  pressure,  these  techniques 
become  habits  —  these  pressure  techniques  become  habits,  so 
that  the  pressure  is  alleviated;  and  then  if  they  want  to  practice 
six  or  seven  hours  a  day,  they  can  still  do  it  —  but,  their 
practicing  habits  will  be  good. 

Mr.  Burgin  -  If  you  had  a  pupil  who  deserved  the  time  that  you 
were  spending  on  him,  that  is  he  had  the  potentialities  of  be¬ 
coming  a  professional  violinist  with  an  average  tone,  let's  say, 
how  many  hours  would  you  expect  him  to  practice  in  order  to 
attain  acceptable  facility  and  mastery  of  his  instrument  in  a 
period  of  three  or  four  years,  at  which  time  you  hope  he'll  leave 
you,  being  already  an  accomplished  violinist? 
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Mr.  Silverstein  -  Well,  most  of  the  students  that  I  have  worked 
with  on  that  level  have  been  involved  in  a  full-time  university 
curriculum  which  occupies  a  good  deal  of  their  time.  In  many 
cases  when  they  were  preparing  for  those  exams,  they  were 
unable  to  practice  for  a  few  days.  In  those  cases,  the  best 
we  can  hope  for  is  for  them  to  average  around  twenty  hours  a 
week  of  practicing  which  is  slightly  under  three  hours  a  day. 
This  is  about  the  maximum  that  we  can  hope  to  get  out  of  them 
with  the  academic  responsibilities  that  they  have  at  school. 

With  intelligent  guidance,  and  intelligent  practice  habits  and 
with  a  stripping  down  of  the  many  non-essentials  in  the  reper¬ 
toire,  they're  so  eager  to  play  that  this  twenty  hours  a  week 
can  be  more  than  adequate  for  them  to  accomplish  the  end  that 
they  are  after.  I  hope  that  it's  more  than  adequate  because 
under  the  schedules  that  most  of  them  have,  this  is  the  most 
that  we  can  possibly  hope  for. 

Mr.  Burgin  -  Is  it  essential  for  the  violinist  who  is  also  a 
musician  to  have  a  working  knowledge  or  at  least  know  the 
terminology  of  harmony  and  know  what  counterpoint  is? 

Mr.  Canin  -  Yes,  it's  important.  I  think  the  violin  teacher 
can  work  out  a  pupil's  passage  and  that  is  easily  recognized, 
but  I'm  really  not  of  the  opinion  that  one  has  to  study  for  a 
year  or  two  in  the  conservatory. 

Mr.  Harth  -  If  you'll  excuse  me  Mr.  Canin,  I  think  that  today's 

young  artist  or  young  professional  is  going  to  find  himself 

enmeshed  in  many,  many  phases  of  music-making  in  his  life  time. 
He  can't  just  be  a  narrow-minded  violinist.  He  has  to  be  a 
general  all-round  musician. 

Mr.  Canin  -  I  didn't  say  "narrow-minded". 

Mr.  Harth  -  But  he  will  be. 

Mr.  Canin  -  No.  I  find  that  the  shortage  of  string  players 

comes  from  people  not  practicing  the  violin  and  that  was  what  I 
was  saying. 

Mr.  Harth  -  All  right,  and  I  assure  you  that  the  shortage  of 
good  musicians  comes  from  the  fact  that  they  don't  know  enough 
about  all  kinds  of  music. 

Mr.  Silverstein  -  The  responsibility  of  the  violin  teacher 
grows  in  that  no  longer  is  it  possible  for  the  average  student 
to  spend  the  amount  of  time,  as  they  did  in  the  past,  in  a 
conservatory  being  steeped  in  the  traditions  of  Solf ege, harmony , 
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theory,  counterpoint,  elements  of  music  and  such.  It  is  now  up 
to  the  violin  teacher  to  supply  during  the  course  of  the 
instruction  much  of  the  broadening  of  the  horizon  of  the  student 
through  the  introduction  of  chamber  music  into  their  lessons, 
through  the  introduction  of  harmonic  thinking  and  ideas  into 
their  early  study — key  awareness,  tone  awareness,  rhythmic 
awareness — to  make  musicians  of  them  without  steeping  them  in 
many  of  these  very  academic  and  sometimes  rather  redundant 
classes  that  they  would  have  to  go  to  in  order  to  study  theory 
and  harmony. 

Mr.  Canin  -  XJe  have  heard  and  repeated  the  suggestion  of 
Solfege.  If  a  child  is  given  and  exposed  to  Solfege  at  the 
right  years  (before  five) ,  by  the  time  he  starts  his  fiddle, 
he  is  aware  of  what  the  fundamentals  beyond  his  violin  are 
and  it  won't  be  necessary  to  drive  the  horse  to  water. 

Mr.  Burgin  -  In  order  to  be  a  well-rounded  instrumentalist, 
is  it  necessary  to  have  a  working  knowledge  of  at  least  three 
languages  which  are  used  in  notating  how  the  music  should  be 
played? 

Mr.  Aronoff  -  No,  I  don't  think  so.  We  see  enough  of  it  from 
our  early  age  until  maturity  and  a  few  words  that  are  used  - 
we  certainly  don't  have  to  learn  languages. 

Mr.  Silverstein  -  I  think  you  misled  us  when  you  said, 

“a  working  knowledge  of  the  language",  because  a  good  musician 
will  certainly  work  with  the  score  and  will  certainly  look  up 
the  words  if  he  doesn't  know  the  language.  And,  that  is  what 
he  has  to  find  out,  not  whether  he  is  speaking  in  French  or  in 
German,  and  also  .... 

Mr.  Burgin  -  By  working  knowledge,  I  mean  the  actual  under¬ 
standing  of  certain  expressions. 

Mr.  Silverstein  -  Well  if  he  doesn't,  he  can  always  look  them 
up  in  the  German  dictionary,  or  the  French  dictionary  or  in  the 
Italian  dictionary. 

Mr.  Burgin  -  I  am  not  so  sure. 

We  are  much  concerned  with  this  problem  of  using  twenty-four 
hours  a  day  practicing  music.  We  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  discussing  various  methods  of  studying,  various  methods  of 
practicing, all  really  leading  to  the  same  goal:  not  to  waste 
time,  which  means  to  gain  time  in  one  form  or  another;  to  use 
your  brain  not  to  use  unnecessary  strength  and  to  concentrate 
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on  these  things  that  will  give  you  the  greatest  results  and 
fastest  results.  Therefore,  the  curriculum  is  of  great 
importance  to  us  in  this.  From  the  point  of  view  of  economy, 
which  is  the  problem,  if  you  can  achieve  things  in  fewer  hours, 
you  have  that  many  more  hours  for  leisure.  That  is  worth 
waiting  for. 

I  believe  that  the  curriculum  that  is  used,  as  Mr.  Silverstein 
mentioned  in  relation  to  the  university,  is  all  lopsided,  all 
wrong,  because  they  devote  so  many  hours  to  subjects  which  are 
so  little  related  to  music  that  it  leaves  not  enough  time  for 
the  student  to  become  a  professional  musician. 

Now,  if  the  universities  claim  that  they  are  not  there  to 
educate  professional  musicians  but  just  give  them  a  general 
so-called  cultural  background,  then  I  consider  they  are  detri¬ 
mental  to  music  in  this  sense  because  those  same  people  will 
perpetuate  this  curriculum. 

And  now  to  conclude,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Leinsdorf  to 
express  his  views  on  this  general  subject. 

Mr.  Leinsdorf  -  We  have  got  to  get  some  sort  of  code  of  action. 
These  general  cultural  crises  we  cannot  solve  by  "fiery  appeals". 
I  would  not  feel  that  any  specific  criticism  of  the  Establish¬ 
ment  in  teaching  is  going  to  do  any  good.  We  do  not  wish  to  get 
embroiled  with  the  Boards  of  Education.  Our  problem  here  is  one 
of  persuasion  through  authority,  good  will,  and  knowledge. 

I  have  been  very  much  impressed  by  the  amount  of  disagreement, 
and  yet  I’d  like  only  to  make  one  point  quite  clear:  there  is 
a  shortage  of  string  players.  There  is  a  shortage  of  string 
players,  and  I  have  only  one  piece  of  evidence  to  put  on  the 
record. 

Quite  a  few  years  ago,  a  music  dealer  in  New  York  who  handled 
many,  many  orchestras  told  me  that  the  criterion  for  music 
ordered  was  that  the  string  part  did  not  demand  more  than 
diatonic  playing.  To  us  musicians  this  is  very  clear. '  I  would 
like  to  make  four  different  requirements  of  this  panel. 
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I  would  like  to  have  several  documents  come  out  of  this  meeting 
and  I  suggest  that  Mr.  Lehnhoff  and  Mr.  Earle  get  together  and 
produce  an  extensive  paper  about  the  role  of  the  family  if  they 
decide  that  a  child  should  start  the  study  of  an  instrument. 
What  is  involved?  I  was  very  much  impressed  with  both  gentle¬ 
men.  They  have  seemingly  a  keen  understanding  of  the  socio¬ 
logical  and  other  impacts  of  these  problems. 

Then,  I  would  suggest  that  Mr.  Siegl  and  Mr.  Druian  elaborate 
in  a  similar  paper  the  pre-instrumental  training  which  they 
consider  necessary  —  call  it  Solfege,  call  it  general  musical 
background.  I've  always  been  impressed  by  the  unfairness  that 
we  expect  the  child  to  take  up  all  at  once  the  recognition  of 
very  complicated  hieroglyphics,  to  put  them  in  a  division  of 
time,  and  to  apply  the  whole  thing  to  their  complicated 
instruments.  I  don't  think  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  expect 
this  from  a  young  person  or  from  any  person  —  all  at  once. 

I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Krasner  to  bring  forth  a  paper  with 
musical  examples  which  will  incorporate  into  the  etudes  and 
other  music  for  private  study  an  awareness  of  the  music  as 
written  between  1863  and  1963,  so  that  these  young  people  do 
not  have  to  feel  that  they  are  dealing  in  music  which  is  over 
a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  old. 

Now,  I  purposely  want  to  go  slowly,  because  I  want  the  String 
Symposium  next  year  then  to  go  a  step  further  by  seeing  what 
we  have  produced  and  then  continue  it.  We  first  must  get  the 
youngsters  to  want  to  study;  the  parents  must  want  them  to 
study;  they  must  have  the  right  backtround  before  they  start; 
and  when  they  start,  they  must  go  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
something  that  will  interest  them.  We  can  make  them  last 
beyond  that  first  year. 

I  would  like  to  say  once  more  that  we  of  the  Boston  Symphony, 
Tanglewood — the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  do  not  want  to  get 
involved  in  the  official  things  of  education.  I  said  at  the 
Opening  Exercises  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  that  we  are 
performers,  and  as  performers,  we  can  exert  a  needed  influence 
upon  the  musical  life  of  this  country.  The  crisis  which  exists 
in  our  entire  intellectual,  artistic  and  educational  establish¬ 
ments  would  not  be  solved  by  complaints  from  us.  Therefore,  I 
want  very  much  to  come  out  of  this  meeting  only  the  absolute 
constructive  suggestions  which  you  have  to  make.  I  hope  in 
future  years  we  will  carry  on  from  where  these  contributions 
leave  off. 
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I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Sidney  Harth,  if  he  would,  to  please 
occupy  himself  with  an  agenda  for  next  year  with  Mr.  Burgin, 
so  that  next  year’s  meeting  can  profit  from  whatever  was  not 
perfect  this  year.  We  are  all  learning  every  day,  as  we  go 
on. 


I  think  it  is  most  significant  that  you  have  all  given  of  your 
time  and  of  your  minds,  and  I  can  only  thank  you  by  inviting 
you  to  give  us  more  of  your  time  and  more  of  your  minds; 
because  this  will  be  the  only  way  in  which  the  gap  and  the  void 
can  be  filled  and  in  which  we  can  make  that  kind  of  extremely 
necessary  contribution  for  which  I  hope  this  place  here  exists. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

*****  * 


WORKS  STUDIED  AT  THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  -  1963 


*  ADMON 

*  ALBRIGHT 

*  ALBRIGHT 

*  AVNI 

*  AVNI 


HITORERI  JERUSHALAYIN 
COMPOSITION  FOR  ELECTRONIC  SOUNDS 
THREE  ANONYMOUS  LYRICS 
HAYOM 

STRING  QUARTET 


*  BABBITT 
BACH,  C.P.E. 

*  BACH 

*  BACH 
BACH 

*  BACH 
BACH 
BACH 

*  BACH 
BACH 
BACH 
BACH 
BACH 

*  BACH 

*  BACH 

*  BACH,W.  F.  E. 
BACON 
BADINGS 

*  BALLIF 
BARBER 
BARTOK 
BARTOK 
BARTOK 
BARTOK 

*  BARTOK 
BEETHOVEN 

*  BEETHOVEN 

*  BEETHOVEN 

*  BEETHOVEN 

*  BEETHOVEN 
BEETHOVEN 
BEETHOVEN 
BEETHOVEN 
BEETHOVEN 
BEETHOVEN 

*  BEETHOVEN 
BEETHOVEN 

*  BEETHOVEN 

*  BEETHOVEN 

*  BEETHOVEN 

*  BEETHOVEN 


VISION  AND  PRAYER 
HOLY  IS  GOD 
CANTATA  #12 
CANTATA  #42 
CANTATA  #46 
CANTATA  #82 
CANTATA  #85 
CANTATA  #86 
CANTATA  #101 
CANTATA  #106 
MAGNIFICAT 
MASS  IN  F  MINOR 
MOTET  VI 

SONATA  #3  in  E  MAJOR 
SONATA  #6 

SEXTET  in  Eb  MAJOR 
THE  LORD  STAR 
QUINTET 

DOUBLE  TRIO,  Op. 35,  Nos. 2  and  3 
SUMMER  MUSIC 
QUARTET  #1 
QUARTET  #5 

CONCERTO  FOR  ORCHESTRA 

SECOND  PIANO  CONCERTO 

SONATA  FOR  TWO  PIANOS  AND  PERCUSSION 

EGMONT  OVERTURE 

KYRIE  from  MASS  IN  C  MAJOR 

OVERTURE  to  "FIDELIO" 

PRISONERS'  CHORUS  from  "FIDELIO" 
QUARTET , 

QUARTET , 

QUARTET , 

QUARTET , 

QUARTET, 

QUARTET , 

QUARTET , 

QUARTET , 

QUARTET , 

QUARTET , 

QUARTET , 

QUARTET, 


OP. 

18, 

#3 

OP. 

18, 

#4 

OP. 

18, 

#5 

OP. 

30, 

#6 

OP. 

59, 

#2 

OP. 

59, 

#3 

OP. 

74, 

Eb  Major 

OP. 

95 

OP. 

127, 

,  Eb  Major 

Op. 

130, 

,  Bb  major 

Op. 

131, 

,  C  Minor 

Op. 

135 

*  -  Indicates  Performance 
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BEETHOVEN 

BEETHOVEN 

*  BEETHOVEN 
BEETHOVEN 
BEETHOVEN 
BEETHOVEN 
BEETHOVEN 

*  BEETHOVEN 
BEETHOVEN 
BEETHOVEN 
BEREZOWSKY 
BERG 
BERGSMA 
BERLIOZ 

*  BERLIOZ 

*  BERLIOZ 

BERNSTEIN 

BOHME 

*  BOULEZ 
BOZZA 

*  BRAHMS 
BRAHMS 

*  BRAHMS 
BRAHMS 
BRAHMS 

*  BRAHMS 
BRAHMS 
BRAHMS 
BRAHMS 
BRAHMS 

BRAHMS 

BRAHMS 

BRAHMS 

BRAHMS 

BRAHMS 

*  BRAHMS 

*  BRAHMS 

*  BRAHMS 
BRAHMS 
BRAHMS 

*  BRITTEN 

*  BROWN 
BRUCKNER 
BUXTEHUDE 
BYRD 


QUINTET ,  Op.  4 
SEXTET 

SONATA  #8,  Op.  30 
STRING  TRIO  in  Eb. 

SYMPHONY  #1 
SYMPHONY  #2 
SYMPHONY  #4 
SYMPHONY  #5 
SYMPHONY  #8 
TRIO  IN  C  MINOR 
SUITE 

VIOLIN  CONCERTO 
RIDDLE  ME  THIS 
HAROLD  IN  ITALY 

OVERTURE  TO  "BENVENUTO  CELLINI" 
THREE  INSTRUMENTAL  EXCERPTS  from 
"LA  DAMNATION  DE  FAUST" 

FANFARE  FOR  BIMA 
SEXTET 

IMPROVISATIONS  SUR  MALLARM& ,  #2 
SONATINA 

ACADEMIC  FESTIVAL  OVERTURE,  Op.  80 
CHORALES 

CONCERTO  FOR  VIOLIN  AND  VIOLONCELLO 
GYPSY  SONGS 
HORN  TRIO 

LIEBESLIEDER  WALTZER,  Op.  65 

PIANO  QUINTET 

TRIO  IN  Eb  MAJOR,  Op.  40 

QUARTET  IN  A  MAJOR 

QUARTET  #3 

QUINTET 

QUINTET 

SERENADE  IN  A 

SERENADE  IN  D 

SEXTET 

SEXTET  No.  2,  Op.  36 
SONATA  #1,  G  MAJOR,  Op.  78 
SYMPHONY  #2 
SYMPHONY  #3 

VARIATIONS  ON  A  THEME  OF  HAYDN 
WAR  REQUIEM 

PENTATHIS  FOR  NINE  INSTRUMENTS 
MASS  IN  E  MINOR 
JESU,  MEINE  FREUDE 
SANCTUS  and  BENEDICTUS  from 
MASS  FOR  THREE  VOICES. 


* 


Indicates  performance 
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*  CALE 
CARISSIMI 

*  CARTER 
CARTER 
CHARPENTIER 
CHAUS SONS 

*  CHAVEZ 

CHOU  WEN-CHUNG 

*  COPLAND 

*  COPLAND 

*  COPLAND 

*  COPLAND 
COPLAND 
COPLAND 
COPLAND 

*  COUFEF.IN 

*  DALLAPICCOLA 
DEBUSSY 

*  DEBUSSY 

*  DEBUSSY 
DEBUSSY 
DE  FALLA 

*  DE  LACERDA 

*  DEL  TREDICI 

*  DEL  TREDICI 

*  DES  PRES 
DES  PRES 

*  DINER3TEIN 

*  DINERSTEIN 

*  DVORAK 

*  DVORAK 

*  DVORAK 
DVORAK 

*  ETLER 
ETLER 

*  EVANS (arranger) 

*  EVANS 

*  EWALD 

FAURE 

FAURE 

FAURE 

FAURE 

FINE 

*  FINE 


YN  Y  DECHREU  OEDD  Y  TAIL 
SYPHTE 

WOODWIND  QUINTET 

VARIATIONS 

MAGNIFICAT 

SEXTET 

SOLI 

PIECE  FOR  LARGE  WIND  ENSEMBLE 
EL  SAL6N  MEXICO 
MUSIC  FOR  THE  THEATRE 

SEXTET  FOR  STRING  QUARTET „ CLARINET , P IANO 

SONATA  FOR  VIOLIN  AND  PIANO 

THE  LARK 

THIRD  SYMPHONY 

VITEBSK 

LAMENTATIONS  OF  JEREMIAH 

CANTI  DI  PRIG IONIA 
AFTERNOON  OF  A  FAUN 
NOCTURNES 

SONATA  FOR  FLUTE,  VIOLA,  and  HARP 

TRCIS  CHANSONS 

EL  AMOR  BRUJO 

VARIATIONS  AND  FUGUE 

STRING  TRIO 

THREE  SONGS 

AGNUS  DEI  from  MISSA  PANGE  LINGUA 
SALVE  REGINA 

CASSATION  FOR  CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA 

PSALMODY  from  TRILOGY 

QUINTET  IN  G  MAJOR,  Op.  77 

SONGS  OF  NATURE 

SYMPHONY  #8,  G  MAJOR,  Op.  88 

TERZETTO 

QUARTET 
QUINTET 
BOPLICITY 
MOON  DREAMS 

SYMPHONY  for  BRASS  CHOIR,  Op.  5 

MADRIGAL 
PIANO  QUARTET 
PIANO  QUINTET 
REQUIEM 

0  KNOW  TO  END  AS  TO  BEGIN 
PARTITA  FOR  WIND  QUINTET 


*  -  Indicates  Performance 


n  -i 
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FOSS 
*  FOSS 

FRANCK 

FRANCK 

BEHOLD!  I  BUILD  AN  HOUSE 

ECHO I  (Three  Excerpts) 

PIANO  QUINTET 

SONATA 

*  GABRIELI 

*  GILBERT 

*  GILBERG 
GINASTERA 
GLAZUNOV 

*  GOEHR 
GRANDJANY 

*  GRETCHANINOV 

*  GRIEG 

GUEZEC 

CANZONA  NONI  TONI  A  12 

SONATINA  FOR  PIANO 

STRING  QUARTET 

LAMENTATIONS  OF  JEREMIAH 

IN  MODO  RELIGIOSO 

SUITE,  Op.  11 

ARIA  IN  CLASSIC  STYLE 

CREDO 

I  LAID  ME  DOWN  TO  SLUMBER 

THREE  POEMS  OF  HENRI  MICHAUX 

HARRIS 

HASLER 

*  HAYDN 

HAYDN 

HAYDN 

HAYDN 

HAYDN 

HAYDN 

HAYDN 

HAYDN 

HAYDN 

HAYDN,  M. 

*  HENNAGIN 

HENZE 

*  HINDEMITH 
HINDEMITH 

HINDEMITH 

HINDEMITH 

HINDEMITH 

HINDEMITH 

HINDEMITH 

*  HODEIR 

*  HONNEGER 
HONNEGER 

THIRD  SYMPHONY 

CORE  MIO 

PAUKENMESSE 

QUARTET,  #1,  Op.  50 

QUARTET,  #2,  Op.  50 

QUARTET,  #2,  Op.  71 

QUARTET,  #1,  Op.  74 

QUARTETS  (Four,  choice  of  classes) 
SYMPHONIE  CONCERT ANTE 

SYMPHONY  #103 

SYMPHONY  #104 

DIVERTIMENTO 

SONATA  FOR  PIANO 

QUINTET 

APPAREBIT  REPENTIA  DIES 

FRUHLING 

NEUS  VON  TAGE 

QUARTET  #3 

QUINTET 

SEPTET 

TRINK  AUS 

JAZZ  CANTATA 

CONCERTO  DE  CAMERA 

SYMPHONY  #4 

I  BERT 
*  IVES 

IVES 

WOODWIND  QUINTET 

CHROMATIMELODTUNE 

THREE  PLACES  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

JANACEK 

SUITE 

*  -  Indicates  Performance 
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Works  Studied 

*  KAGEL 

*  KODALY 

*  MACHE 
MAHLER 

*  MARIE 

*  MARTINU 
MARTINU 

*  Me  KINLEY 

*  MENDELSSOHN 
MENDELSSOHN 
MENDELSSOHN 
MENDELSSOHN 
MESSIAEN 

*  MILHAUD 
MILHAUD 

*  MILHAUD 
MONTEVERDI 
MOORE 

*  MOZART 
MOZART 
MOZART 

*  MOZART 
MOZART 

*  MOZART 

*  MOZART 
MOZART 

*  MOZART 

*  MOZART 
MOZART 
MOZART 
MOZART 

*  MOZART 

*  MOZART 

*  MOZART 
MOZART 

*  MUSSORGSKY 

NONO 

PALESTRINA 

*  PANETTI 

*  PANETTI 

*  PARRIS 
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SONANT 

GLORIA  from  MISSA  BREVIS 

CANZONE  II  FOR  BRASS 
SYMPHONY  #9 

P OLYGRAPHI E -P OLYPHON IOUE 
LA  REVUE  DE  CUISINE 
STRING  SEXTET 
TRIO  IN  ONE  MOVEMENT 
MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM 
OCTET  IN  Eb  MAJOR 
QUARTET  IN  Eb  MAJOR 
SYMPHONY  #3 
CHRONOCHROMIE 
L' ENLEVEMENT  D' EUROPE 
QUINTET 
SIX  SONNETS 

HO  CH'EL  CIEL  E  LA  TERRA 

QUINTET 

AVE  VERUM 

CASSAZIONE 

DIVERTIMENTO  IN  Eb 

DIVERTIMENTO  #5 

FLUTE  QUARTET 

SERENADE  No.  7,  D  MAJOR  (HAFFNER) 
MASONIC  CANTATA 
MASS  IN  C 

OVERTURE  TO  "THE  MAGIC  FLUTE" 

PIANO  QUARTET ,  in  G  MINOR,  K.  478 
QUARTET,  Ks  285 
QUARTET,  K.  465 
QUINTET  IN  C  MAJOR 
STRING  QUINTET  IN  D  MAJOR 
SYMPHONIE  CONCERTANTE  FOR  VIOLIN  and 
VIOLA,  Eb  MAJOR 
SYMPHONY  #29 
WIND  QUINTET 

PRELUDE  TO  " KHCVANSHTCHINA " 

CANTO  SOSPESO 

MISSA  ISTE  CONFESSOR 
QUARTET  FOR  WINDS 
THREE  SONGS 
SONATINA  FOR  BRASS 


* 


Indicates  Performance 
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*  PAZ 
PERGOLESI 
PERSICHETTI 
PERSICHETTI 
PERSICHETTI 
PEZEL 

*  PHILLIPPOT 

*  PINKHAM 
PINKHAM 

*  PISTON 

*  PISTON 

*  POULENC 

*  POULENC 
POULENC 

*  POULENC 

*  POULENC 
POULENC 
POULENC 

*  PROKOFIEFF 
PROKOFIEFF 
PROKOFIEFF 
PROKOFIEFF 
PROKOFIEFF 

*  PURCELL 


DEDALUS 
AGNUS  DEI 
AGNUS  DEI 
GLORIA 

WIND  SYMPHONY 
TOWER  MUSIC 
PIECE  POUR  DIX 
FANFARE,  ARIA,  AND  ECHO 
REQUIEM 

QUINTET  FOR  WIND  INSTRUMENTS 
THREE  PIECES 
EXULTATE  DEO 

FIGURE  HUMAINE (SectionsI , II ,VI ,&  Finale) 
MASS  IN  G 
SALVE  REGINA 
SEXTET 

TIMOR  ET  TREMOR 

VINEN  MEA 

ALEXANDER  NEVSKY 

SCYTHIAN  SUITE 

LIEUTENANT  KIJE 

QUINTET,  Op.  39 

SONATA  IN  F  MINOR 

JEHOVA  QUAM  MULTI  SONT  HOSTES 


*  RAFFMAN  IN  THE  BEGINNING 

*  RAM  MOVEMENT  FROM  PIANO  SONATA 

TROIS  CHANSONS 
MOTHER  GOOSE  SUITE 
PAVANNE 

PIANO  TRIO  IN  A  MINOR 
QUARTET 
SUITE 

NUMBER  1,  FOR  TWELVE  INSTRUMENTS 
QUINTET  IN  A,  #5 

*  PFSPTnHT  PINES  OF  ROME 

QUINTET 

*  RINSKY-KORSAKOFF  QUINTET  IN  Bb  MAJOR 

*  ROREM  EAGLES 

ROSSINI  SEMIRAMIDE  OVERTURE 


RAFFMAN 

RAN 

RAND 

RAVEL 

RAVEL 

RAVEL 

RAVEL 

READ 

RECK 

REICHA 

RESPIGHI 

RIEGGER 


*  SAINT-SAENS 

*  SANDERS 
SCHICKELE 


SEPTET,  Op.  65 
QUINTET  IN  Bb 
AFTER  SPRING  SUNSET 


* 


Indicates  Performance 
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Works  Studied  at 


*  SCHOENBERG 
SCHOENBERG 
SCHOENBERG 

*  SCHOENBERG 

*  SCHOENBERG 

*  SCHOENBERG 

*  SCHOENBERG 

*  SCHOENBERG 

*  SCHOENBERG 
SCHCEN3ERG 

*  SCHRAMM 

*  SCHRAI4M 
SCHUBERT 

*  SCHUBERT 
SCHUBERT 

*  SCHUBERT 
SCHUBERT 
SCHUBERT 

*  SCHULLER 

*  SCHULLER 
SCHULLER 
SCHULLER 

*  S CHUM AN 

*  SCHUKAN 

*  3 CHUM AN 

*  SCHUMANN 

*  SCHUMANN 
SCHUTZ 
schutz 

*  SCHUTZ 

*  SHOSTAKOVICH 

*  SHOSTAKOVICH 

*  SIBELIUS 

*  SMETANA 

*  SMOLANOFF 

*  STRAUSS 
STRAVINSKY 
STRAVINSKY 

*  STRAVINSKY 

*  STRAVINSKY 
STRAVINSKY 

*  STRAVINSKY 

*  STRAVINSKY 

*  STRAVINSKY 

*  STRAVINSKY 
STRAVINSKY 
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EREI  KLAVIERSTUCKE,  OP.  11 

DREI  SATIREN 

FOUR  SONGS,  Op.  22 

F’JNE  KLAVIERSTUCKE ,  Op.  23 

KERZGEUACHSE ,  Op.  20 

SECHS  KLEINE  KLAVIERSTUCKE,  Op.  19 

STRING  QUARTET  #2,  Op.  10 

SUITE,  Op.  25 

ZWEI  KLAVIERSTUCKE ,  Op.  33  a/b 
VARIATIONS  FOR  EAND 
Q  U I NT  AM  ALIKA 
TWO  SONGS 

DEATH  AND  THE  MAIDEN 
CREDO  from  MASS  IN  G  MAJOR 
OCTET 

QUARTET  IN  A  MINOR,  Op.  29 
TROUT  QUINTET 
UNFINISHED  SYMPHONY 
CONVERSATIONS 

MUSIC  FOR  VIOLIN,  PIANO,  and  PERCUSSION 
SYMPHONY  FOR  BRASS  INSTRUMENTS 
SYMPHONIC  STUDY 
NEW  ENGLAND  TRIPTYCH 
TE  DI.VJ  1 

TO  ALL,  TO  EACH 

PIANO  QUINTET,  Eb,  Op.  44 

SYMPHONY  #1,  Op.  38 

ER  HORE  MICH 

GERMAN  REQUIEM 

SING  TO  THE  LORD  A  NEW  SONG 

QUINTET  FOR  PIANO  AND  STRINGS,  Op.  57 

SYMPHONY  #5,  Op.  47 

THE  SWAN  OF  TUONELA 

QUARTET  (Aus  Meinem  Liben) 

SONATA  FOR  BASSOON  AND  PIANO 

SUITE  from  "LE  BOURGEOIS  GENTI LHOMME " 

ANTHEM 

DANCE  CONCERTANTE 
L ’ HISTOIRE  DU  SOLDAT 
LES  NOCES 
MASS  IN  C 

OCTET  FOR  WIND  INSTRUMENTS 
PIANO  RAG-MUSIC 
RAG -TIME 

SYMPHONY  OF  PSALMS 

SYMPHONIES  FOR  WIND  INSTRUMENTS 

*  -  Indicates  Performance 
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Works  Studied  at 


STRAUSS 

*  SWANS EN 

*  TALLIS 
TALMA 

*  TELEMANN 

*  THOMPSON 
THUILLE 

*  VARESE 

*  VARESE 

*  VARESE 

*  VERDI 
VITTCRIA 
VIVALDI 

*  WAGNER 
WAGNER 

*  WAGNER 
WAGNER 
WAGNER 

*  WAGNER 

WEBER 

WEBERN 

*  WEBERN 

*  WEBERN 
WEELKES 
WEILL 

*  WILDING-WHITE 

*  WILLEY 

*  WILLIAMS 

*  WILSON 

*  WILSON 

*  XENAKIS 
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SALOME  (final  scene) 

PIECE  FOR  STRING  QUARTET-Second  Jazz  Trio 

IF  YOU  LOVE  ME,  KEEP  MY  COMMANDMENTS 
LET'S  TOUCH  THE  SKY 

SUITE  IN  B  MINOR  (arr. for  woodwind  quintet) 

ALLELUIA 

SEXTET 

ARCANA 
DENSITY  21. 5 
OCTANDRE 
TE  DEUM 
0  VOS  OMNES 
MAGNIFICAT 

FANFARE 

EXCERPTS  from  " GOETTERDAEMMERUNG " 

OVERTURE  TO  "DIE  MEISTERS INGER" 

EXCERPTS  from  "PARSIFAL" 

SIEGFRIED  IDYLL 

SIEGFRIED'S  RHINE  JOURNEY  from 
"DIE  GOTTERDAMMERUNG " 

OBERON  OVERTURE 
DUS  AUGENLICHT 

FIVE  PIECES  FOR  ORCHESTRA,  Op.  10 
STRING  TRIO,  Op.  20 
COME  SIRRAH,  JACK  HOi 
CONCERTO  FOR  VIOLIN  AND  WINDS 
SIX  BENNINGTON  EPITAPHS 
THREE  SHORT  PIANO  PIECES 

FANTASIA  ON  A  THEME  BY  THOMAS  TALLIS  for 
DOUBLE-STRINGED  ORCHESTRA 
FIVE  HAIKU 
GENESIS 

ACHORRIPSIS 


indicates  performance 
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BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  DIRECTOR 
TANGLEWOOD-LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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FIRST  CONCERT  BY  THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 
Wednesday,  July  10,  1963,  at  8  pm.  -  In  the  Shed 


\ 

Richard  Burgin  -  Conductor 


BERLIOZ 


VAUGHAN  -WILLIAMS 


OVERTURE  TO  "BENVENUTO  CELLINI",  OPUS  23 


FANTASIA  ON  A  THEME  BY  THOMAS  TALLIS 
FOR  DOUBLE  STRINGED  ORCHESTRA 


INTERMISSION 


BRAHMS 


SYMPHONY  NO.  2,  IN  0  MAJOR,  OPUS  73 


Allegro  non  troppo 
Adagio  non  troppo 

Allegretto  grazioso  (Quasi  andantino) 
Allegro  con  spirito 


As  a  Friend  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  contributor  to  the  academy, 
you  have  been  invited  to  this  concert  and  to  the  numerous  other  instru¬ 
mental  and  choral  performances  by  Tanglewood  members.  We  hope  that 
you  will  inform  others  of  this  opportunity  and  will  encourage  them  to 
enroll  as  members. 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  DIRECTOR 
TANGLEWOOD-LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 


SECOND  CONCERT  BY  THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 
Wednesday,  July  2k,  1963,  at  8  pm.  -  In  the  Shed 
Richard  Burgin  -  Head 


EUGENE  ORMANDY  -  Guest  Conductor 


WAGNER  OVERTURE  TO  11  DIE  MI' INTERS INGER" 


BEETHOVEN  SYMPHONY  NO.  5,  IN  C  MINOR,  OPUS  67 

Allegro  con  brio 
Andante  con  moto 
Allegro ;  Trio 
Allegro 


INTERMISSION 


ROREM 


"EAGLES" 


SIBELIUS 


"THE  SWAN  OF  TUONELA" 
Douglas  Bairstow  -  English  Horn 


RESPIGHI 


"PINES  OF  ROME" 


The 

The 

The 

The 


Pines  of  the  Villa  Borghese 
Pines  near  a  Catacomb 
Pines  of  the  Janiculum 
Pines  of  the  Appian  Way 


As  a  Friend  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  contributor  to  the  academy, 
you  have  been  invited  to  this  concert  and  to  the  numerous  other  instru¬ 
mental  and  choral  performances  by  Tanglewood  members.  We  hope  that 
you  will  inform  others  of  this  opportunity  and  will  encourage  them  to 
enroll  as  Friends. 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


BERKSHIRE  M  0  S  1  <2  CENTER 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  DIRECTOR 
TANGLEWOOD  —  LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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THIRD  CONCERT  BY  THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 
Wednesday,  August  7,  1963,  at  8  pm  -  In  the  Shed 


Richard  Burg in  -  Head 

ERICH  LEINSDORF  -  Conductor 

MOZART 

OVERTURE  TO  "THE  MAGIC  FL'JT^' 

DEBUSSY 

NOCTURNES 

Nuages 

F6tes 

Sirknes 

Women  of  the  Festival  Chorus 

COPLAND 

"EL  SALON  MEXICO" 

INTERMISSION 

STRAVINSKY 

"SYMPHONY  OF  PSALMS" 

Psalm  XXXVIII  (Verses  13  and  1U) 

Psalm  XXXIX  (Verses  2,  3,  and  U) 

Psalm  CL  (Entire) 

Festival  Chorus 

WAGNER 

SIEGFRIED'S  RHINE  JOURNEY  FROM 
"DIE  GOTTERDAIO'ERVNC" 

As  a  Friend  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  contributor  to  the  academy, 
you  have  been  invited  to  this  concert  and  to  the  numerous  other  instru¬ 
mental  and  choral  performances  by  Tanglewood  students.  We  hope  that 
you  will  inform  others  of  this  opportunity  and  will  encourage  them  to 
enroll  as  Friends. 

Women  of  the  Festival  Chorus  prepared  by  Lorna  Cooke  deVaron 
Festival  Chorus  prepared  by  Alfred  Nash  Patterson 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  C  C  K  i  K  P 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  DIRECTOR 
TANGLE  WOOD  —  LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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FOURTH  CONCERT  BY  THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 
Wednesday,  August  14,  1963,  at  8  pm.  -  In  the  Shed 


RICHARD  BURGIN  -  Conductor 


BRAHMS  "ACADEMIC  FESTIVAL  OVERTURE,"  OPUS  80 


VARESE  "ARCANA"  (1927) 


INTERMISSION 


DVORAK  SYMPHONY  NO.  8,  IN  G  MAJOR,  OPUS  88 

Allegro  con  brio 
Adagio 

Allegretto  grazioso 
Allegro  ma  non  troppo 


As  a  Friend  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  contributor  to  the  academy, 
you  have  been  invited  to  this  concert  and  to  the  numerous  other  instru¬ 
mental  and  choral  performances  by  Tanglewood  members.  We  hope  that 
you  will  inform  others  of  this  opportunity  and  will  encourage  them 
to  enroll  as  Friends. 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
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" ARCANA" 

One  star  exists  higher  than  the  rest.  This  is  the  ApoceLvp+i c 
star.  The  second  star  is  that  of  the  ascendant.  The  third  is  that  of 
the  elements  end  of  these  there  are  four,  so  that  sine  sbrrj  are  established. 
Besides  there  is  still  another  star,  imagination  which  oegets  a  new 
star  and  a  new  heaven. 

Paracelsus  the  Great  -  Monarch  of  Arcana 

The  title  of  my  composition,  "Arcana,"  and  the  epigraph  that 
heads  the  score  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  actual  composition  of  the 
work.  My  titles  are  never  descriptive  of  the  music*  There  is  at  most 
a  remote  and  purely  fanciful  correspondence. 

I  was  introduced  to  Paracelsus,  the  groat  ohysjcia:  '  alchemist  of 
the  early  sixteenth  century,  by  the  Latinist,  Maurice  Pelletier,  when 
we  were  both  young  men  in  Paris.  Years  later  while  at  work  on  "Arcana" 
(still  without  a  title)  I  was  re-reading  his  works  in  the  Arthur  Weite 
English  edition  and  the  idea  occured  to  re  that  there  was  an  analogy 
between  the  transmutation  of  base  metals  into  precious  metal  and  the 
transmutation  of  sounds  into  music.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  process  o^ 
musical  composition  should  be  the  discovery  of  the  arcana,  the  hidden 
secrets  of  sound.  That  gave  me  the  idea  of  calling  my  work  "Arcana." 

As  for  the  epigraph  -  those  beautiful  hermetic  lines  about  the 
stars  give  me  the  sensation  of  liberation  and  of  endless  space,  and 
I  think  it  was  because,  at  that  moment,  they  seemed  to  correspond  to 
my  need  of  an  expanding  universe  of  music  that  I  chose  them. 


Edgard  Varese 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  DIRECT  h  R 
TANGLEWOOD-LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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FIRST  CONCERT  BY  THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA 
Sunday,  August  11,  1963,  at  8,p.m.  -  Theatre-Concert  Hall 

RICHARD  BURGIN  -  Head 


STRAUSS,  RICHARD  SUITE  FROM  LE  BOURGEOIS  GENTILHOMME,  OPUS  60 

I.  Overture 
II,  Minuet 

III.  The  Fencing  Master 

IV.  Entry  and  Dance  of  the  Tailors 

V.  Entry  of  Cleonte  (after  Lully) 

SOLOIST:  Marylou  Speaker  -  violin 

JOEL  LAZAR  -  CONDUCTOR 


COPLAND  MUSIC  FOR  THE  THEATRE 


I. 

Prologue 

II. 

Dance 

III. 

Interlude 

IV. 

Burlesque 

V. 

Epilogue 

HOWARD  WASSERMAN  -  CONDUCTOR 


INTERMISSION 

SCHUMANN  SYMPHONY  NQ.  1,  OPUS  38 

I.  Andante  un  poco  maestoso:  Allegro 
molto  vivace 

II.  Larghetto 

PAUL  CAPOLONGO  -  CONDUCTOR 

III.  Scherzo 

IV.  Allegro  animato  e  grazioso 
MOSHE  ATZMON  -  CONDUCTOR 

As  a  Friend  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  contributor  to  the 
academy,  you  have  been  invited  to  this  concert  and  to  the  numerous 
other  instrumental  and  choral  performances  by  Tanglewood  students. 
We  hope  that  you  will  inform  others  of  this  opporiur,  1  ju  ’  will 
encourage  them  to  enroll  as  Friends, 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


. 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  DIRECTOR 

TANGLEWOOD-LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 
iiimiiiimiiiiiiiitiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiMiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiintiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiniiiiHi.iiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiimiiiiiimim 

SECOND  CONCERT  BY  THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA 
Tuesday,  August  20,  1963,  at  8  pm.  -  Theatre-Concert  Hall 


Richard  Burgin  -  Head 

BEETHOVEN 

OVERTURE  TO  "FIDELIO" 

Allan  Miller  -  Conductor 

MOZART 

SERENADE  NO.  7,  IN  D  MAJOR  (HAFFNER) 

Allegro  maestoso 

Andnate 

Menuetto 

Rondo :  Allegro 

Marylou  Speaker  -  violin 

Lawrence  Smith  -  Conductor 

MUSSORGSKY 

PRELUDE  TO  "KHOVAMSHTCHINA" 

Dirk  Keetbaas  -  Conductor 

MOZART  SYMPHONIE  CONCERTANTE  FOR  VIOLIN  AND  VIOLA  IN  E  FLAT  MAJOR 

I.  Allegro  maestoso 

Masako  Fujii  -  violin  Pamela  Goldsmith  -  viola 


BRAHMS 

William  Jackson  -  Conductor 

INTERMISSION 

CONCERTO  FOR  VIOLIN  AND  VIOLONCELLO 

I.  Allegro 

Non-Mo  Kim  -  violin  Jerome  Patterson  -  violoncello 


STRAVINSKY 

Joel  Lazar  -  Conductor 

SUITE,  "L'HISTOIRE  DU  SOLDAT" 

The  Soldier's  March 

The  Royal  March 

The  Little  Concert 

The  Devil's  Dance 

Triumphal  March  of  the  Devil 

Booker  Rowe  -  violin  Elizabeth  Bishop  -  bassoon 

Maxim  Janowsky  -  bass  Philip  Sheptaugh  -  trumpet 

Craig  Wat jen  -  clarinet  Walter  Werner  -  trombone 

Makoto  Aruga  -  percussion 

Larry  Newland-  Conductor 

As  a  Friend  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  contributor  to  the  academy, 
you  have  been  invited  to  this  concert  and  to  the  numerous  other  instrument 
and  choral  performances  by  Tanglewood  members.  We  hope  that  you  will 
inform  others  of  this  opportunity  and  will  encourage  them  to  enroll 
as  Friends. 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


Seminars 


SEMINAR  B  =  All  Strings 
"The  String  Quartet" 

All  string  players  are  required  to  attend  these  seminars,  led 
by  Mr.  Silverstein  and  Mr.  Kroll.  For  the  first  session,  the 
following  players  will  please  prepare  to  play  the  indicated  vorks 
as  examples: 

Mozart  -  Quartet  In  C,  K, 

Matthews  -  vl 
Cleve  -  vl 
Hirai  -  via 
Stoughton  -  vie 

Beethoven:  On.  18,  No.  U 

S.  Vitale  -  vl 
Critelli  -  vl 
Jorgenson  -  via 
E.  Jensen  -  vie 

Beethoven  Op,  59,  No.  1 

Calabrese  -vl 
Rowen  -  vl 
Temkin  -  via 
Cole  -  vie 


SEMINAR  C  =  Strings  who  indicated  interest  in  sonata  classes 
SEMINAR  F  =  All  Winds,  Brass,  and  Percussion 
SEMINAR  G  =  Required  for  clarinets,  optional  for  other  winds 
SEMINAR  H  =  All  brass 


SEMINAR  J  =  All  pianists 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


Seminars 

SEMINAR  B  (Mr.  Silverstein)  Schubert  Quartet,  op.  lol,  :.n  G  ..-jr- 

Kim  -  vl  (From  Vol.  2  of  Schubert  Quartets) 

Goldsmith  -  via 
Patterson  -  via 

This  work  will  be  rehearsed,  discussed,  and  studied. 

All  strings  must  attend. 

SEMINAR  C 


Miss  Posselt 

Mr.  Kroll 

Faxon  -  vl 

Critelli  -  vl 

Garcia  -  vl 

Fujii  -  vl 

Gibson  -  vl 

Heinen  -  vl 

Jones  -  vl 

Kim  -  vl 

Koscak  -  vl 

Long  -  vl 

Lee  -  vl 

Martin  -  vl 

Matthews  -  vl 

Meyer  -  vl 

Sonne  -  vl 

Blinder  -  via 

Soong  -  vl 

Cannon  -  via 

M.  Vitale  -  vl 

Goldsmith  -  via 

Lazaroff  -  vl 

Griffin  -  via 

Amadeo  -  p 

Farber  -  p 

Bauer  -  p 

Jakuc  -  p 

Mr.  Lipkin 

Mr.  Berk owitz 

Rowen  -  vl 

Cole  -  vie 

Slit  rum  -  vl 

Custer  -  vie 

Speaker  -  vl 

E,  Jensen  -  vie 

Stoll  -  vl 

Lipscomb  -  vie 

S.  Vitale  -  vl 

Patterson  -  vie 

Tai  -  vl 

Stoughton  -  vie 

Weil  -  vl 

Wukowitz  -  vie 

Hirai  -  via 

Yust  -  vie 

Jorgenson  -  via 

Tanguay  -  via 

Terakin  -  via 

Norton  -  p 

Ran  -  p 

SEMINAR  D  -  All  strings 

SEMINAR  F  _  All  Winds,  brass,  and  percussion 

Under  Mr.  Speyer  the  following  works  will  be  studied: 

Pieme  -  Allegro  and  Fugue;  Casadossus  -  London  Sketches; 

Gounod  -  Little  Symphony;  Octuor  by  Pascal;  Gardner  Read  -  Nine  by  Six 

SEMINAR  G  -  All  winds 
SEMINAR  H  -  All  brass 
SEMINAR  I  -  All  percussion 
SEMINAR  J  -  All  pianists 
SEMINAR  K  -  All  harpists 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


FOURTH  WEEK 
July  22-27,  1963 


Seminars 


SEMINAR  C  -  Strings  who  indicated  an  interest  in  sonatas 


Miss  Posselt 

Faxon  -  vl 
Garcia  -  vl 
Gibson  -  vl 
Jones  -  vl 
Koscak  -  vl 
Lee  -  vl 

Matthews  -  vl  (Copland  Sonata) 

Sonne  -  vl 
Soong  -  vl 

M.  Vitale  -  vl  (Prokofieff  D  Major) 
Lazaroff  -  vl 
Amadeo  -  p 


Mr.  Kroll 
Critelli  -  vl 
Fujii  -  vl 
Heinen  -  vl 
Kim  -  vl 
Long  -  vl 
Martin  -  vl 
Meyer  -  vl 
Jorgenson  -  via 
Cannon  -  via 
Goldsmith  -  via 
Griffin  -  via 
Farber  -  p 
Jakuc  -  p 


Mr.  Lipkin 

Rowen  -  vl  (Beethoven,  Op.  12  #3) 

Shtrum  -  vl 

Speaker  -  vl 

Stoll  -  vl 

S.  Vitale  -  vl 

Tai  -  vl  (Beethoven,  Op.  12  #1) 
Weil  -  vl  (Franck  Sonata) 

Hirai  -  via 

Blinder  -  via  (Bach  Gamba,  G) 
Tanguay  -  via 
Temkin  -  via 
Norton  -  p 


Mr.  Berkowitz 

Cole  -  vie 
Custer  -  vie 
E.  Jensen  -  vie 
Lipscomb  -  vie 
Patterson  -  vie 
Stoughton  -  vie 
Wukowitz  -  vie 
Yust  -  vie 
Wright  -  p 
Smith  -  p 


SEMTNAR  D4 — Required  for  all  violins  -  Mr.  Silverotein 
Problems  of  the  string  player 
Bach  Partita  will  be  played  and  discussed. 


Goldsmith  -  via 


SEMINAR  D  5,6  —  Mr.  Szeryng  —  Required  for  all  violins 

SEMINAR  F  -  Required  for  all  winds,  brass,  and  percussion 
SEMINAR  J  -  Required  for  all  pianists. 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


FIFTH  WEEK 

July  29- Aug.  3>  1963 


Seminars 


SEMINAR  C  -  String  Sonata 


Miss  Posselt 
Faxon  -  vl 
Garcia  -  vl 
Gibson  -  vl 
Jones  -  vl 
Koscak  -  vl 
Lee  -  vl 
Matthews  -  vl 
Sonne  -  vl 
Soong  -  vl 
Lazaroff  -  vl 
Amadeo  -  p 
Jakuc  -  p 


Mr.  Kroll 
Critelli  -  vl 
Fujii  -  vl 
Heinen  -  vl 
Kim..-  vl 
Martin  -  vl 
Meyer  -  vl 
Jorgenson  -  via 
Cannon  -  via 
Goldsmith  -  via 
Griffin  -  via 
Wright  -  p 


Mr.  Lipkin 

Rowen  -  vl 
Shtrum  -  vl 
Speaker  -  vl 
Stoll  -  vl 
Tai  -  vl 
Weil  -  vl 
Hirai  -  via 
Blinder  -  via 
Tanguay  -  via 
Temkin  -  via 
Norton  -  p 
Ran  -  p 


Mr.  Berkowitz 

Cole  -  vie 
Custer  -  vie 
Lipscomb  -  vie 
Patterson  -  vie 
Stoughton  -  vie 
Wukowitz  -  vie 
Yust  -  vie 
Farber  -  p 
Smith  -  p 


SEMINAR  D  Mr,  Szeryng  —  Required  for  all  strings. 

SEMINAR  F  Mr.  Speyer,  Mr.  Schuller  Required  for  all  winds,  brass,  and 

percussion. 


CHORAL  ASSIGNMENT 

Mon.  11:30  -  12; 30  THEATRE 


Giblin  -  hrn  c 

Johnson  -  hrn  a,c 

Ohanian  -  hrn  a 

Sternberg  -  hrn  a 

Shoptaugh  -  trp  a,g 

Renzi  -  trp  a,b,g 

Bailey  -  trb 

Borror  -  trb  b,g 

Benz  -  trb  g 

Hanks  -  tuba  b,g 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


Seminars 


SEMINAR  C  -  Sonatas 

Mr.  Berkowitz 

Mr.  Lipkin 

Cole  -  vie 

Rowen  -  vl 

Custer  -  vie 

Shtrum  -  vl 

Lipscomb  -  vie 

Speaker  -  vl 

Patterson  -  vie 

Stoll  -  vl 

Stoughton  -  vie 

Tai  -  vl 

Wukowitz  -  vie 

Weil  -  vl 

Yust  -  vie 

Hirai  -  via 

Farber  -  piano 

Blinder  -  via 

Smith  -  piano 

Tanguay  -  via 
Temkin  -  via 
Norton  -  piano 
Ran  -  piano 

Mr.  Kroll 

Miss  Posselt 

Critelli  -  vl 

Faxon  -  vl 

Fujii  -  vl 

Gibson  =  vl 

Heinen  -  vl 

Jones  -  vl 

Kim  -  vl 

Koscak  -  vl 

Martin  -  vl 

Lee  -  vl 

Meyer  -  vl 

Matthews  -  vl 

Jorgenson  -  via 

Sonne  -  vl 

Goldsmith  -  via 

Soong  -  vl 

Griffin  -  via 

Lazaroff  -  vl 

Wright  -  piano 

Amadeo  -  piano 
Jakuc  -  piano 

SEMINAR  D  -  Problems  of  the  String  Player  -  Mr.  de  Pasquale,  Mr.  Silverstein 

Required  for  all  Strings 

SEMINAR  G  -  Mr.  Speyer  -  Required  for  all  Winds 
SEMINAR  H  -  Mr.  Voisin  -  Required  for  all  Brass 


^SEMINAR  A  (Sectional  Rehearsal) 

1:15  -  2:00 
Flute  MH  11 
Oboe  MH  5 
Eng.  Hrn  MH  13 
Clarinet  MH  10 
B.  Clarinet  MH  12 
Bassoon  MH  15 
French  Horn  STUDIO  C 

2:15  -  3:30 

Combined  Wind  Rehearsal  W.  BARN 


^SEMINAR  A  (Sectional  Rehearsal) 
1:30  -  3:30 
1st  VI  SHED 
2nd  V.  THEATRE 
Via  CH.  M.  H. 

Vic  MH  7 
Bass  STUDIO  J 
Trumpet  STUDIO  F 
Trombone-Tuba  STUDIO  A 
Harp  &  Piano  HARP  ROOM 


SEMINAR  F  -  Mr.  Schuller  —  Required  for  all  Winds,  Brass,  and  Percussion 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER. 
Seminars 


EIGHTH  WEEK 
August  19-24,  - 


SEMINAR  B — The  String  Quartet 

Required  for  all  strings  players 
Mr.  Kroll,  Mr.  Silverstein 

SEMINAR  D  -  Problems  of  the  String  Player 
Required  for  all  bass  players 
}lL>  •  Moleux 

SEII'AR  E  -  Basic  Techniques  of  String  Playing 
S+  ring  Symposium 

SEMINAR  F  -  Repe. Loire  for  Wind  EnseitjZ.e 

Required  for  all  winds,  brass,  and  percussion 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


Chamber  Music  F IRST  WEEK 

July  1-6, 

SECTION  A  2-3:30  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  1:30  -  3=30  Thursday 


Mr.  Silver stein  MH  8 
Mozart  String  Quintet.D  M.jr 

Speaker  -  vl 
Shapiro  -  vl 
*'Hirai  -  via 
^Griffin  -  via 
■^Custer  -  vie 

Mr.  Kroll  MH  7 
Beethoven  Quartet,  op.  127 

*’  Kim  -  vl 
•fr'Heinen  -  vl 
^Goldsmith  -  via 
Patterson  -  vie 

Mr.  Krips  MH  12 
Schubert  Quartet,  A  Mnr,  29 

Gibson  -  vl 
Stoll  — 

■fr'  Manuel  -  via 
*•  Jensen,  H.  -  vie 

Mr.  Knudson  MH  11 
Mendelssohn  Octet,  Eb  M.jr 

Faxon  -vl 
Meyer  -  vl 
*'Cleve  -  vl 
Sonne  -  vl 
*Strassburg  -via 
*Tanguay  -  via 
*, '^Flaksman  -  vie 
#Frank  -  vie 

Mr.  dePasquale  MH  5 
Smetana  Quartet 

Vitale,  M.  -  vl 
Binkley  -  vl 
Reilly  -  via 
*Jensen,  E.  -  vie 

Mr.  Lehner  STUDIO  J 
Bartok  Quartet,  #1 

Shtrum  -  vl 
Urbaniak  -  vl 
Cannon  -  via 
*'Cole 

Mr.  Moleux  STUDIO  A 
Schubert  -  Trout  Quintet 

Jones  -  vl 
■*' Blinder  -  via 
*Wukowitz  -  vie 
Norton  -  bs 
Norton  -  p 


Mr.  Gomberg  MH  13 
Henze  Quintet 

'Sindelar  -  fl 
'^Bairstow  -  <_b 
*Wenk  -  cl 
Lombard  -  bsn 
#Lane  -  hrn 

Mr.  Cioffi  STUDIO  E 
Ibert  Woodwind  Quintet 
Jordan  -  fl 
Peterson  -  ob 
•frRabbai  -  cl 
Eisenberg  -bsn 
■fr'Ohanian  -  hrn 

Mr.  Walt  MH  15 
Hindemith  Quintet 

-  Teufeld  -  fl 
Meyers  -  ob 
*, 1 ^Blackwell  -  cl 
Gillette  -  bsn 
Blair  -  hrn 

Mr.  Voisin  STUDIO  F 
Sanders  Quintet  in  B  flat 

Morrell  -  trp 
Renzi  -  trp 
Johnson  -  hrn 
Kuhl  -  trb 
*'Benz  -  trb 

Mr.  Berkowitz  MH  6 
Shostakovich  Piano  Quintet 

Soong  -  vl 
Ross  -  vl 
*Blacklock  -  via 
■^Stoughton  -  vie 
Wright  -  p 

Mr.  A.  Zighera  MH  10 
Franck  Piano  Quintet 

Fujii  -  vl 
Rowen  -  vl 
-^Silvers  -  via 
tt'Yust  -  vie 
barber  -  p 


*  =  assignments  in  A  and  B 
-  assignments  in  A  anu  0 
*,  =  assignments  in  A,  0,  am 


1963 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


Chamber  Music  FIRST  WEEK 

July  1-6,  1963 

SECTION  B  3:45  -  5:15  Wednesday*  and  Saturday;  1:30  -  300  Friday 


Mr.  Kroll  MH  7 
Haydn  Quarter  74-1 

■*Critelli  -  vl 
'■*Lee  -  vl 
■^Silvers  -  via 
•^Jensen,  H.  -  vie 

Mr.  Mayes  MH  10 
Mo zart  Divertimento  in  E  b 
Vitale,  S.  -  vl 
'*Teaikin  -  via 
'•*Flaksman  -  vie 

Miss  Posselt  MH  5 
Beethoven  String  Trio  in  Eb 
1  *Kat tr.evfs  -  vl 
Jorgenson  -  via 
**Wukovitz  -  vie 

Mr.  Berkowizt  MH  6 
Haydn  Quartet  76-2 

Rogers  -  vl 
Tai  -  vl 
#Tanguay  -  via' 

*Frank  -  vie 


Mr.  B.  Zighera  -  MH  11 
Dvorak  Piano  Quintet 
Koscak  -  vl 
1  “-Long  -  vl 
•"Black  lock  -  via 
1  ’hi  Lough  ton  ~  vl° 

Smitn  -  piano 


Mr.  Mazzeo  SHED 
Schoenberg  Suite 
*, '  *Ble  ckv/eli  -  cl 
*Rabbai  -  cl 
'  *  Swarr  -  cl 

Calabrese  -  vl 
’“-Gold  omit h  -  via 
*Custer  -  vie 
•^Farber  -  piano 

Mr.  Stagliano  STUDIO  B 

Rsicha  Quintet  in  A,  No.  5,  op.  91 

'*Kogan  -  fl 
'^Bairstow  -  ob 
*Wenk  -  cl 
1 -js-Friedman  -  bsn 
Durschnitt  -  hrn 

Mr.  Speyer  STUDIO  A 
Pcu lenc  Sextet 
1  *Sho  Wac  -  11 
1 *Whi te  -  ob 
Watjen  -  cl 
Best  -  bsn 
'*Moe  -  hrn 
'’"-Ran  -  piano 

Mr.  Gibson  STUDIO  F 
Pezei  Tower  Music 
'*DiPctriIlo  -  trp 
■*Parcells  -  trp 
Giblin  -  hrn 
•*Bcrrov  -  tj b 
Mac  C.I  r  r  -  -  -  tuba 


Mr.  Zazofsky  MH  12 
l art inu  String  Sextet 
C’.r'ia  -  vl 
1  :,n  1  -  vl 
t-g.,  y.osbuv,g  -  via 
-..v.Cin  -  via 
•'.Jy?nri,  E.  -  vie 
I reyrtb  -  vie 
Levine  -  bs 

Mrs.  Dwyer  MH  15 
Pine  Partita  for  Wind  Quintet 
"■i'Grilio'-  fl 
'-"-Deutsch  -  ob 
•’"Lewis  -  cl 
'■^Bishop  -  bsn 
'-"-Sternberg  -  hrn 


FRCW  Mr.  Schuller  -  W,  BARM 
btre.v tasty  >me  for  Eleven 

_  In-sLv’njjae:! .-3  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

’hr.ct  -  r. 

! -'Snof  bough  -  trp 
Werner  -  tro 
Dcwl  -  perc 
Kaiu  -  perc 


*  =  assignments  in  A  and  B 
■*-  -  assignments  in  B  and  C 
*, '*  =  assignments  in  A,  B,  and  C 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
Chamber  Music 


SECTION  C  3 :45  -  5:45  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday 


Mr.  Burgin  W.  BARN 
Chamber  Orchestra 

'■^Matthews  -  vl 
*«  Kim  ,  -  vl 
'•frCritelli  -  vl 
■K'Cleve  -  vl 
'*Long  -  vl 
'*Lee  -  vl 
Lazaroff  -  vl 
Martin  -  vl 
'•"-Temkin  -  via 
*'Hirai  -  via 
Manuel  -  via 
Blinder  -  via 

Patterson  -  vie 
•"•'Cole  -  vie 
, '^Stoughton  -  vie 
*'Yust  -  vie 

Levinson  -  bs,  Skalafuris  -  bs 

'*Shostac  -  fl 

1  '"’Kogan  “  £ 1 

, '*Bairstow  -  ob 
'^Deutsch  -  Eng.  hrn 

'*Lewis  -  cl 
, 1 ^Blackwell  -  b .  cl . 

'■^Bishop  -  bsn 
'•"•Friedman  -  bsn 

'•"•Moe  -  hrn 
'* Sternberg  -  hrn 

1 ^DiPetrillo  -  trp 
'^-Parcells  -  trp 

•"•'Benz  -  trb 
'•"B error  -  trb 
Hanks  -  tuba 


Mr.  Lipkin  THEATRE,  On  Mon.,  SHED 
Bach  Cantatas  12  and  8$ 


■*'Heinen  -  vl 

Perrenod  -  vl  (12  only) 
Weil  -  vl  (85  only) 

*' Reilly  -  via 
Cannon  -  via 
#, 1 tfFlaksman  -  vie 
RI  shell 

'•^Shoptaugh  -  trp 

*' Peterson  -  ob 
'*White  -  ob 
Jakuc  -  piano 


FROMM  _  Mr.  Schuller  Chamber  Music  Hall 
Varese  Octandre , 

Milhaud  -  L' Enlevement  d' Europe 

Piacitelli  -  bs 
*'0hanian  -  hrn 
Irish  -  trp 
Kenley  -  trb 
'  -"'Swam  -  cl 


#'  ~  assignments  in  A  and  C 
'*  =  assignments  in  B  and  C 
*, :  *"•  -  assignments  in  A,  B,  and  C 


Bonnin  -  perc 


'•"San  -  piano 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


Chamber  Music 


SECTION  A  Tues.  .rv*. 

'led.  2:00 

-  3:30;  Sat.  2:00  -  3:30 

Mr.  Silverstein  MH  8 

Mr.  de  Pasquale  MH  5 

Mozart  String  Quintet,  D  Mjr 

Smetana  Quartet 

Mozart  Quintet  in  C  Major  - 

alternate 

Vitale,  M.  -  vl 

c 

Binkley  -  vl 

c 

Speaker  -  vl 

e 

Reilly  -  via 

c 

Shapiro  -  vl 

Jensen,  E.  -  vie 

b,x 

Hirai  -  via 

c*x 

Griffin  -  via 

b 

Mr.  Moleux  STUDIO  A 

Custer  -  vie 

c 

Schubert  -  Trout  Quintet 

Mr.  Kroll  MH  7 

Jones  -  vl 

c 

Beethoven  Quartet,  op.  127 

Blinder  -  via 

c 

Haydn  Quartet  -  alternate 

Wukovitz  -  vie 

b,  c 

Kim  -  vl 

Morton  -  bs 

Heinen  -  vl 

c 

Norton  -  p 

Goldsmith  --  via 

c 

Pattersor-vlc 

b 

Mr.  A.  Zighera  MH  13 

Frorn  f._.  •  Quintet 

Mr.  iuins  MH  12 

1  u  | -  •  / 1 

c 

Schjfe.rt  -  Death  and  the  Maiden 

Rom  •  vl 

e,x 

G.“c.  j‘r.  -  vl 

Sic.?  v.  -  via. 

b 

Cto'l  -  vl 

lu.-jt  •  r  j. 

e 

Mo.ru.’.j.  ■  via  e 

Favbrr  -  u 

Jerswr,  K.  -  vie  c,b 

Mr.  G tbs on  STUDIO  F 

Mr..  1  •  lr  or  STUDIO  E 

PtaKnj  Cj.o rales 

Br  '■'■■■  v’tet,  #1 

Gioii.n  -  Lrn 

c 

S".l.r  :i  -  vl 

b 

Moo  -  hrn 

V 

UaI  ■•iniak  -  bl 

c 

Irish  -  trp 

c 

Can.  r  •-  via 

c 

Pare ells  -  trp 

c 

Co.’  e  -  vie 

e,x 

Renri  -  trp 

c 

Benz  -  trb 

c 

M".  Merlrowltz  MH  6 

Ksnlsy  -  trb 

c 

S^os^j'ovich  Piano  Quintet 

Werner  -  trb 

b 

S  .rnJ  -  ”  jL 

Hanks  -  tuba 

e 

Rose  -•  vl 

c 

Bie  okl  ock  -  via 

e 

FROMM  Mr.  Schuller  RFH 

.  STG.  Tues. 

ST.curr.ton  -  vie 

e,x 

Goehr 

Wed. 

W.  tight  -  p 

W.  3 

BARN  Sat . 

Mr.  Knuc’son  MH  10 

Durschnitt  -  hrn 

e 

Mondelsr.onn  Octet,  Eb  Mjr 

Swenson  Ocuet  -  alternate 

Calabrese  -  vl 

X 

FROMM  Mr.  Schuller  REH 

.  STG .  Tues 

Meyer  -  bl 

Reck 

Wed. 

Cievo  -  vl 

X 

W.  BARN  Sat. 

Sonne  -  v.l 

Strassburg  -  via 

b 

Durschnitt  -  hrn 

e 

Tanguay  -  via 

b 

Dowd  -  perc 

b 

Flaksman  -  vie 

b,c 

Kain  -  perc 

b 

Frank  -vie 

b,c. 

Kemper  -  perc 

The  letters  following  a  member's  name  indi^ate^  ^  players, 

music  sections  in  wmch  he  is  scheduled.  A 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


Chamber  Music 


SECTION  B  Tues.  4:15  -  5:45;  Thurs. 


Mr.  Kroll  MH  7 

Haydn  Quartet  74-1 

Critelli  -  vl  x 

Lee  -  vl 

Silvers  -  via  a 

Jensen,  H.  -  vie  a,c 

Mr.  Mayes  MH  11 
Mozart  Divertimento  in  Fb 
Vitale,  S.  -  vl  x 

Temkin  -  via  c  ,x 

Flaksman  -  vie  a,c 


Miss  Posselt  MH  5 
Beethoven  String  Trio  in  Eb 
Beethoven  Trio  in  C  Minor  -  alternate 


Matthews  -  vl  x 

Jorgenson  -  via  c,x 

Wukowitz  -  vie  a,c 

Mr.  Berkowitz  MH  12 

Haydn  Quartet _ 

Rogers  -  vl  c 

Tai  -  vl 

Tanguay  -  via  a 

Frank  -  vie  a,c 


Mr.  Zazofsky  MH  6 
Martinu  String  Sextet 
Brahms  Sextet  -  alternate 


Garcia  -  vl  c 

Rowe  -  vl 

Strassburg  -  via  a 

Griffin  -  via  a 

Jensen,  E.-  vie  a,x 

Lipscomb  -  vie  c 

Mrs.  Dwyer  MH  15 
Fine  Partita  for  Wind  Quintet 
Shostac  -  fl  c 

Deutsch  -  ob  c 

Lewis  -  cl  c 

Bishop  -  bsn  c 

Sternberg  -  hrn  c 


Mr.  B.  Zighera  MH  8 
Migot.  Quartet _ 

Grillo  -  fl 

Koscak  -  vl  c 

Watjen  -  cl  c 

Taborda  -  harp 


:  30-3:30;  Sat.  3:45-5:15 

Mr.  Jacobs  MH  4 

Copland  Vitebsk 

Shtrum  -  vl  a 

Patterson  -  vie  a 

Smith  -  p 

FROMM  Mr.  Schuller 
REH  STO.  _Tues.,  Thurs. 

W.  BAR”  ••  Sat. 

Cbr.r?.  Soli _ _____ 

Shopvaugn  -  trp  c 

FROMM  Mr .  Schuller 
REH.  STG.  Dues.,  Thurs. 

W.  BARi:  Sat. 

Strc.v'.‘.ir’cy  Ragtime  for  Eleven 


Ir  2'  -r  ji  jf  r.r,s _ 

La.i  j.  -  hrn  c 

Shoptc:’’gh  -  trp  c 

Werner  -  trb  a 

Levinson  -  bs 

Dcvu  -  perc  a 

Kain  -  perc  a 


The  letters  following  a  member 1 s 
name  indicate  the  other  chamber 
music  sections  in  which  he  is 
scheduled.  X  =  Seminar  B  for 
string  players. 


BERKSHIRE.  MUSIC  CENTER 


SECTION  C  Mon.,  Wed., 

Mr.  Burgin  W.  BARM 
Chamber  Orchestra 

Lazaroff  -  vl 
Long  -  vl 
Martin  -  vl 
Koscak  -  vl 
Fujii  -  vl 
Binkley  -  vl 
Urbaniak  -  vl 
Vitale,  M.  -  vl 
Jones  -  vl 
Ross  -  vl 
Goldsmith  -  via 
Jorgenson  -  via 
Hirai  -  via 
Bli  nder  -  via 
Custer  -  vie 
Lipscomb  -  vie 
Wukowitz  -  vie 
-H. Jensen  -  vie 
Ellison  -  bs 
Jancwsky  -  bs 
Levin e  -  bs 
Grillo  -  fl 
Sindelar  -  fl 
Keetbass  -  fl 
Deutsch  -  ob 
Bairstow  -  Eng.  hrn. 
Blackwell  -  bs.  cl. 
Lewis -Eb  cl. 

Wat.ien  -  cl 
Best  -  bsn 
Bishop  -  bsn 
Eisenberg  -  contra  bsn 
Giblin  -  hrn 
Lane  -  hrn 
Sternberg  -  hrn 
Atzmon  -  hrn 
Parcells  -  trp 
Renzi  -  trp 
Benz  -  trb 
Bailey  -  trb 
Mac  Glarry  -  tuba 
Aruga  -  perc 
Amadeo  -  piano 
Kwasnicka  -  harp 


Mr.  Kroll  MH  7 
Hindemith  Quartet  _£3 
Garcia  -  vl 

feSfin  -  via 
Prank  -  vie 


Chamber  Music 


Thurs . ,  Fri . 


b 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

b,x 

a,x 

a 

a 

b 

a,b 

a,b 


b 


b 

b 

b 

a 

b 

b 

a 

a 

a 


3:45  -  5:45 
Mr.  Lipkin 

THEATRE  Mon . ,  Wed . ,  Thurs . 
E.  BARN  Fri. 

Bach  Cantatas  12  and  85 


Heinen  -  via  a 

Perrenod  -  vl  (12  only) 

Weil  -  vl  (85  only) 

Reilly  -  via  a 

Cannon  -  via  a 

Flaksman  -  vie  a,b 

Rishell/  -  bs 

Shoptaugh  -  trp  b 

Peterson  -  ob 
White  -  ob 
Jalcuc  -  piano 


FROMM  Mr.  Schuller 

REH.  STG.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Thurs. 

THEATRE  Fri . 

Milhaud  -  L'Fnlevement  d1 Europe 

Piacitelli  -  bs 
Rabbai  -  cl 

Irish  -  trp  a 


FROMM  Mr.  Schuller 
a EH.  STG.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Thurs. 
THEATRF  Fri . 

Varese  -  Octandre _ 

Piacitelli  -  bs 
Ohanian  -  hrn 

Irish  -  trp  a 

Kenley  -  trb  a 


The  letters  following  a  member’s 
name  indicate  the  other  chamber 
music  sections  in  which  he  is 
scheduled.  X  =  Seminar  B  for 
string  players. 


b 


6. 


x 


a,b 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


Chamber  Music 


SECTION  E  Mon.  3:45-5:15;  Tues.  4:15-5:45;  Thurs.  1:30-3:30 


Mr.  Mazzeo  STUDIO  A 
Blackwood  Concertino 
Kogan  -  fl  f 

Meyers  -  lb  f 

Rowen  -  vl  a,x 

Blacklock  -  via  a 

Stoughton  -  vie  a,x 

Mr.  Walt  MH  10 

Martinu  La  Revue  de  cuisine 

Speaker  -  vl  a 

Cole  -  vie  a,x 

Gillette  -  bsn  f 

Ran  -  p 

DiFetrillo  -  trp  f 


Mr.  Cioffi  STUDIO  E 


Bach  Sextet _ 

Ikenouchi  -  vl 

Manuel  -  via  a 

Yust  -  vie  a 

Swarr  -  cl  f 

Blair  -  hrn 

Durschnitt  -  hrn  a 


Mr.  Stagliano  STUDIO  B 
Rimsky-Korsakoff  Quintet  in  Bb  M.jr 
Jordan  -  fl 

Wenk  -  cl  f 

Friedman  -  bsn  f 

Moe  -  hrn  a 

Bauer  -  p 


Mr.  Vo is in  STUDIO  F 
Glazunov  In  Modo  Religioso 
Bernstein  Fanfare  .for  Bima 


Johnson  -  hrn  f 

Morrell  -  trp  f 

Borror  -  tro  f 

Hanks  -  brb  a 

tv.ba 


The  letters  following  a  member's 
name  indicate  the  other  chamber 
music  sections  in  which  he  is 
scheduled.  X  =  Seminar  B  for 
string  players. 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


Chamber  Music 

SECTION  F  Mon.  2:00  -  4:00;  Tues.  2:00-3:30;  Thurs.  3:45  -  5:15 
Mr.  Speyer  STUDIO  J 


Stravinsky  Octet 
Kogan  -  fl  e 

Swarr  -  cl  e 

Gillette  -  bsn  e 

Friedman  -  bsn  e 

DiPetrillo  -  trn  e 

Morrell  -  trn  e 

Eor-ror  -trb  e 

Kuhl  -  trb 


Mr.  Gomberg  STUDIO  C 

Carter  Quintet  _ 

Neufeld  -  fl 

Meyers  -  ob  e 

Y/enk  -  cl  e 

Lombard  -  bsn 

Johnson  -  hrn  e 


The  letters  following  a  member's  name  indicate  the  other  sections  of 
chamber  in  which  he  is  scheduled.  X  =  Seminar  B  for  string  players. 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


Chamber  Music 


SECTION  A  Tuesday  11:15  -  1:00;  Wednesday  2:15  -  3: 45;  Friday  1:30  -  3:00 


Mr.  Silverstein  MH  8 
BRAHMS  QUARTET  NO.  3  IN  Bb 


Kim  -  vl  b,s,x 

Urbaniak  -  vl 

Goldsmith  -  via  b,s,x 

Cole  -  vie  b.s 

Mr.  Berkowitz  MH  6 

RAVEL  PIANO  TRIO,  A  MINOR 

Sonne  -  vl 

c,s 

Patterson  -  vie 

b,s,x 

Smith  -piano 

s 

Mr.  Krips  MH  12 

MENDELSSOHN  QUARTET  IN  Eb  MJR 

Shapiro  -  vl 

c 

Soong  -  vl 

s 

Hirai  -  via 

b,s 

E.  Jensen  -  vie 

b,s 

Mr.  Knudson  MH  11 

HAYDN  QUARTET,  OP. 

50,  a. 2 

Jones  -  vl 

c,s 

Martin  -  vl 

s 

Strassburg  -  via 

c 

Flaksman  -  vie 

b 

Mr.  de  Pasquale  MH 

13 

BRAHMS  QUARTET,  A  MNR,  OP.  52 

Shtrum  -  vl 

c,s 

Critelli  -  vl 

c,s 

Terakin  -  via 

c,s 

Wukowitz  -  vie 

c,s 

Mr.  Zazofsky  MH  10 

BRAHMS  SEXTET  IN  G  MJR 

Vitale,  M.  -  vl 

g,S 

Vitale,  S.  -vl 

s 

Blacklock  -  via 

b 

Cannon  -  via 

b,s 

Barry  -  vie 

c 

H.  Jensen  -  vie 

c 

Miss  Posselt  MH  5 

BEETHOVEN  A  MJR.  OP.  30  #6 

FRANCK  SONATA 

PROKOFIEFF  F  MINOR  SONATA 

Lee  -  vl 

s 

Lazaroff  -  vl 

c,s 

Gibson  -  vl 

b,s 

Garcia  -  vl 

s 

Calabrese  -  vl 

The  1 

Amadeo  -  p 

s  other 

Bauer  -  p 

s  S  = 

Mr.  Moleux  STUDIO  A 
DVORAK  QUINTET  G  MJR,  OP.  77 
Cleve  -  vl  c 

Ross  -  vl 

Tanguay  -  via  c,s 

Yust  -  vie  b,s 

Janowsky  -  bs 

Mr.  B.  Zighera  SHED  BACKSTAGE 
PIERNE  VARIATIONS  LIBRE  ET  FINALE, 

_ _ 0?U3  .51 _ 

Ryker  -  vl 

Jorgenson  -  via  b,s 

Frank  -  vie  b,c 

Shostac  -  fl  b 

Taborda  -  harp  c 


STRAVINSKY  HISTOIRE  DU  SOLDAT 
Tues.,  Wed.,  W.  BARN 

Friday  REH.  J5TG. _ 

Lewis  -  cl 
Best  -  bsn 
DiPetrillo  -  trp 
Kuhl  -  trb 
Aruga  -  perc 
Rowe  -  vl 
Ellison  -  bs 
Newland  -  cond. 

Mr.  Voisin  STUDIO  F 
PARRIS 

Pareells  -  trp 
Irish  -  trp 
Benz  -  trb 
Kenley  -  trb 
Werner  -  trb 
MacGlarry  -  tub" 


t,c 

c 

b,d 

d,g 


c 

b,c 

b,c 

b 


CHORAL  WORK  - 
Tues.  11:15-12  E.  BARN 
Wed.  3  -  3:45  THEATRE 
Wed.  8  pm  -  Concert  -  THEATRE 
Stoughton  -  vie  b,c,s 

Levinson  -  bs 

The  letters  following  a  member's  name  indicate  the 

tetions  to  which  he  is  assigned,  x  =  string  sem. 
iata  seminar;  g  =  Fromm;  h  =  choral  assignment 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


Chamber  Music 


SECTION  B  Tues.  9:30  -  11:00;  Wed. 

Mr.  Lehner  STUDIO  J 
BARTOK  QUARTET  #  5.  6 ... 


Kim  -  vl  a,s,x 

Gibson  -  vl  a,s 

Cannon  -  via  a,s 

Patterson  -  vie  a,s,x 

Mr.  Kroll  MH  7 
RAVEL _QUARTET__ 

Koscak  -  vl  s 

Matthews  -  vl  s 

Griffin  -  via  c,s 

Frank  -  vie  a,c 

Mr.  Mayes  MH  11 
BEETHOVEN  QUARTET  OP.  $9 
Heinen  -  vl  c,s 


Binkley  -  vl 
Jorgenson  -  via  a,s 

E.  Jensen  -  vie  a,s 

Mr.  Cioffi  STUDIO  E 

Bach  Sextet  _  _ 

Ikenouchi  -  vl 


Manuel  -  via  c 

Yust  -  vie  a,s 

Swarr  -  cl  d 

Blair  -  hrn  c 


Durschnitt  -  hrn  g 

Mrs.  Dwyer  SHED  BACKSTAGE 
DEBUSSY  S0NATA_ 

Shostak  -  fl  a 

Goldsmith  -  via  a,s,x 

Kwasnicka  -  harp 

Mr.  Berkowitz  MH6 
SCHUMANN _PIAN0  QUINTET_ 


Faxon  -  vl  s 
Stoll  -  vl  s 
Blinder  -  via  s 
Flaksman  -  vie  a 
Wright  -  p  s 


Mr.  Mazzeo  STUDIO  A 
BLACKWOOD  CONCERTINO 


Ko^an  -  fl  d 

Meyers  -  ob  d 

Rowen  -  vl  §,s 

Blacklock  -  via  a-' 
Stoughton  -  vie  c,h,s 


4:00  -  5:45;  Thurs.  1:30  -  3:30 


Mr.  8.  Zighera  MH  8 
SCHUBERT  OCTET 
Rowe  -  vl  a 

Meyer  -  vl  c,s 

Hirai  -  via  a, 3 

Lipscomb  -  vie  c,s 

Rishell  -  bs 

Lombard  -  bsn  d 

Rabbai  -  cl  c 

Sternberg  -  hrn  c 

Mr.  Walt  MH  10 
MARTINU  LA  REVUE  DE  CUISINE 
Speaker  -  vl  d,s 

Cole  -  vie  a, s 

Blackwell  -  cl  c 

Gillette  -  bsn  d 

DiPet rillo  -  trp  a,d 

Ran  -  p  s 

Mr.  Stagliano  STUDIO  B 

HINDEMITH  SEPTET _ 

Jordan  -  fl  c 

Deutsch  -  ob  c 

Lewis  -  cl  a,c 

Watjen  -  b  cl  a 

Bishop  -  bsn  c 

Lane  -  hrn  g 

Parcells  -  trp  a 

Mr.  Gibson  STUDIO  F 
EWALD  QUrmr _ 

Renzi  -  trp  c 

Shoptaugh  -  trp  c 

Ohanian  -  hrn  c 

Kenley  -  trb  c,a 

MacGlarry  tuba  a 


The  letters  following  a  member's 
name  indicate  the  other  sections 
in  which  he  is  scheduled, 
x  =  String  seminar 
s  =  Sonata  seminar 
g  =  Fromm  group 
h  =  Choral  assignment 


REVISED  SCHEDULE 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


REVISED  SCHEDULE 


Chamber  Music 


SECTION  C  Thurs.,  Sat.  10  -  12 


Mr.  Burgin  W.  BARN 
CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA 

Mr.  Jacobs  Hawth.  #1 

BARTOK  CONCERTO  FOR  TWO  PIANOS 

Heinen  -  vl 

b,s 

(Mon. ,Tues,  and  Sat.  -  2-h) 

Critelli  -  vl 

a,s 

Farber  -  p 

Jones  -  vl 

a,s 

Wright  -  p 

Cleve  -  vl 

a 

Shapiro  -  vl 

a 

Rowen  -  vl 

b,s 

Mr.  Lipkin 

Sonne  -  vl 

a,s 

BACH  CANTATAS  82  and  86 

Weil  -  vl 

s 

Thurs.,,  Sat.  -  TUFATRE 

Meyer  -  vl 

b,s 

Perrenod  -  vl 

Rogers  -  vl  (86) 

Strassburg  -  via 

a 

Tai  -  vl  (86)  s 

Tanguay  -  via 

a,s 

Shtrum  -  vl  (82)  a,s 

Temkin  -  via 

a,s 

Long  -  vl  (82)  s 

Manuel  -  via 

b 

Silvers  -  via  (86) 

Wukowitz  «  vie 

a,s 

Griffin  -  via  (86)  b,s 

Frank  -  vie 

a,b 

Lipscomb  -  vie  (86)  b,s 

Stoughton  -  vie 

b,h,s 

Cole  -  vie  (82)  a,s 

Jensen,  H.  -  vie 

a 

Piacitelli  -  bs 

Norton  -  bs 

g 

Bairstow  -  ob 

Skalafuris  -  bs 

Deutsch  -  ob  (86)  b 

Moyer  -  bs 

Bulgarelli  -  bs 

Norton  -  piano  s 

Jordan  -  fl 

Grillo  -  fl 

Sindelar  -  pic 
Peterson  -  ob 

White  -  ob 

b 

Rabbai  -  Eb  cl 

b 

The  letters  following  a  member's 

Lewis  -  Bb  cl 

a,  b 

name  indicate  the  other  sections 

Blackwell  -  bs  cl 

a,b 

to  which  he  is  assigned. 

Best  -  bsn 

a 

x  =  String  seminar 

Bishop  -  bsn 

b 

s  =  Sonata  seminar 

Ohanian  -  hrn 

b 

g  =  Fromm  group 

Blair  -  hrn 

b 

h  =  Choral  assignment 

Moe  -  hm 

g 

Sternberg  -  hrn 

b 

Shoptaugh  -  trp 

b 

Irish  -  trp 

a,g 

Werner  -  trb 

a,b 

Kenley  -  trb 

a,b 

Benz  -  bs  trb 

a 

Hanks  -  tuba 

g 

Taborda  -  harp 

Bonnin  -  perc 

Garber  -  perc 

Latimer  -  perc 

a 

Renzi  -  trp 

a,b 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


Chamber  Music 

SECTION  D  Mon.  3:45  -  5:45;  Tues.  11:15-1;  Wed.  2-4 
Mr.  Kroll  MH  7 

BEETHOVEN  QUARTET  IN  Bb  OP.  130 

Speaker  -  vl  b,s 

Fujii  -  vl  s 

Reilly  -  via 
Custer  -  vie  s 


Mr.  Speyer  STUDIO  J 
STRAVINSKY  OCTET 

Kogan  -  £1  b 

Swarr  -  cl  b 

Gillette  -  bsn  b 
Friedman  -  bsn 
DiPetrillo  -  trp  a,b 
Morrell  -  trp 
Borror  -  trb 
Kuhl  -  trb  a,g 


Mr.  Gomberg  MH  15 
CARTER  QUINTET 
Neufsld  -  fl 
Meyers  -  ob  b 

Wenk  -  cl 
Lombard  -  bsn  b 

Johnson  -  hrn 


The  letters  following  a  member's  name  indicate  the  other  sections  to  which 
he  is  assigned, 
x  -  String  seminar 
s  =  Sonata  seminar 
g  =  Fromm  group 
h  =  Choral  assignment 


I 


I 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


FOURTH  WEEK 

Chamber  Music  July  22-27 ,  1963 

SECTION  A  Tues.  2  -  3:30;  Wed.  10:30  -  12:30 


Mr.  Krips  MH  12 
MENDELSSOHN  QUARTET  IN  Eb  MJR 

Shapiro  -  vl  b 

Soong  -  vl  c,s 

Hirai  -  via  d,s 

E.  Jensen  -  vie  b,c,s 


Mr.  F.  Zighera  W.  BARM 


Rous r el  Serenade 
Ryker  -vl 

Jorgenson  -  via  b,s 

Frank  -  vie  b 

Shostac  -  fl  d 

Taborda  -  harp  c 

Mr.  Voisin  STUDIO  F 
PARRIS 

Parcells  -  trp  b,e 

Irish  -  trp  c,g 

Benz  -  trb  g,h 

Kenley  -  trb  d 

Werner  -  trb  c 

Mac  Glarry  -  tuba  d 


Mr.  Mazzeo  STUDIO  A 


JANACEK  SUITE _ 

Neufeld  -  fl  c 

Peterson  -  ob  c 

Wenk  -  cl  b,c 

Durschnitt  -  hrn  c,g 

Gillette  -  b 
Blackwell  -  bs  cl  g 


Mr.  Speyer  STUDIO  J 


READ  -  SUITE _ 

Sindelar  -  fl  b 

Mevers  -  ob,  E.krn  b,c 

Watjen  -  cl,  bs.  cl  b 

Renzi  -  trp  d,g,h 

Blair  -  hrn  g 

Best  -  bsn  b 

Mr,  Kroli  MH  7 

BRAHMS  QUINTET 
Koscak  -  vl  b,s 

Meyer  -  vl  d,s 

Temkin  -  via  b,s 

Wukowitz  -  vie  b,s 

Wright  -  p  b,d,s 


Mr.  Zazofsky  MH  10 
MOZART  QUINTET  IN  C  MJR 


Soone  -  vl  b,s 

Rowen  -  vl  c,s 

Blacklock  -  via  c 

Cannon  -  via  d,s 

Jensen,  H.  -  vie  c 


The  letters  following  a  member*  s 
name  indicate  the  other  sections 
to  which  he  is  assigned. 

X  =  String  seminar 
S  =  Sonata  seminar 
G  =  Fromm  assignment 
H  =  Choral  assignment 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


FOURTH  WEEK 

Chamber  Music  July  22-27 ,  1963 


SECTION  B  Tues.  3:45 

-  5:45;  fri. 

1:30  -  3:00 

Mr.  Silverstein  MH  8 

Mr.  Stagliano  STUDIO  B 

BRAHMS  QUARTET  NO.  3  IN  Bb 

HINDEMITH  SEPTET 

Kim  -  vl 

d>s 

Jordan  -  fl 

c 

Urbaniak  -  vl 

Deutsch  -  ob 

e 

Goldsmith  -  via 

d,s,x 

Lewis  -  cl 

c 

Cole  -  vie 

e,s 

Watjen  -  b  cl 

a 

Bishop  -  ban 

c 

Mr.  Kroll  MH  7 

Lane  -  hrn 

C,g 

RAVEL  QUARTET 

Parcells  -  trp 

a,  c 

Koscak  -  vl 

a,s 

Matthews  -  vl 

c,s 

Mr.  Cioffi  STUDIO  E 

Griffin  -  via 

e,s 

PISTON  QUINTET 

Frank  -  vie 

a 

Kogan  -  fl 

White  -  ob 

c 

Mr.  Mayes  MH  11 

Rabbai  -  cl 

d 

BEETHOVEN  QUARTET  OP. 

59 

Best  -  bsn 

a 

Heinen  -  vl 

c,s 

Moe  -  hrn 

g 

Binkley  -  vl 

Jorgenson  -  via 

a,s 

Mr.  Walt  STUDIO  J 

E.  Jensen  -  vie 

a,c,s 

TELEMANN  -  KEETBAAS 

Grillo  -  fl 

Mr.  de  Pasquale  MH  13 

Meyers  -  ob 

a,c 

BRAHMS  QUARTET,  A  MNR, 

OP.  52 

Swarr  -  cl 

c 

Shtrum  -  vl 

e,s 

Friedman  -  bsn 

c 

Critelli  -  vl 

s 

Johnson  -  hrn 

c,h 

Temkin  -  via 

a,s 

Wukowitz  -  vie 

a,s 

Mr.  Gomberg  MH  15 

RLEuGER  QUINTET 

Sindelar  -  ii 

a 

Mr.  Knudson  MH  10 

Bairstcw  -  ob 

e 

HAYDN  QUARTET,  OP.  50, 

#1,2 

Wenk  -  cl 

a.  c 

Jones  -  vl 

s 

Gillette  -  bsn 

a 

Martin  -  vl 

s 

Sternberg  -  hrn 

d  h 

Strassburg  -  via 

c 

Flaksman  -  vie 

d 

Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Firth  W.  BARN 

BARTOK-SONATA  FOR  2  PIANOS  &  PERC 

Mr.  Moleux  STUDIO  A 

Earner  -  p 

s 

DVORAK  QUINTET  G  MJR, 

OP.  77 

Wright  -  p 

a,d,s 

Cleve  -  vl 

Ross  -  vl 

c 

Aruga  -  perc 

c 

Tanguay  -  via 

c,s 

Yust  -  vie 

c,s 

Janowskv  -  bs 

The  letters  following  a 

member' s 

name  indicate  the  other 

sections 

Mr.  Berkowitz  MH  6 

to  which  he  is  assigned, 

1 

RAVEL  PIANO  TRIO,  A  MINOR 

X  =  String  seminar 

Sonne  -  vl 

s>a 

S  =  Sonata  seminar 

Patterson  -  vie 

d  ,3 

G  =  Fromm  assignment 

Smith  -  p 

c,s 

H  =  Chroal  assignment 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


FOURTH  WEEK 
July  22-27,1963 


Chamber  Music 


SECTION  C  Mon.. 3:45  -  5:45;  Thurs.  3:45  -  5:45;  Fri  -  5:15; 

Sat.  1:30  -  3:30 


Mr.  Kroll  MH  7 

BEETHOVEN  QUARTET  IN  Bb  OP.  130 

Mr.  Burgin  W.  BARN 
CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA 

Speaker  -  vl  s 

Fujii  -  vl  s 

Heinen  -  vl 

b,s 

Reilly  -  via 

Custer  -  vie  g,s 

Rowen  -  vl 

3>a 

Lazaroff  -  vl 

3 

Miss  Posselt  MH  5 

Soong  -  vl 

a,s 

BEETHOVEN  A  MJR  OP.  30  #6 

Ross  -  vl 

b 

FRANCK  SONATA 

Weil  -  vl 

s 

PROKOFIEFF  F  MINOR  SONATA 

Ikenouchi  -  vl 

Lee  -  vl  s 

Perrenod  -  vl 

Matthews  -  vl  b,s 

Faxon  -  vl 

Garcia  -  vl  s 

Blacklock  -  via 

a 

Calabrese  -  vl 

Manuel  -  via 

Amadeo  -  p  s 

Strassburg  -  via 

b 

Jakuc  -  p  s 

Tanguay  -  via 

b,s 

Jensen,  E.  -  vie 

a,b,  s 

Jensen,  H.  -  vie 

cl 

Yust  -  vie 

b,s 

Stoughton  -  vie 

g 

Ellison  -  bs 

Levinson  -  bs 

Levine  -  bs 

g 

Neufeld  -  fl 

a 

Jordan  --  fl 

b 

White  -  ob 

b 

Peterson  -  ob 

a 

The  letters  following  a  member's 

Meyers  -  E.  Hrn 

a,b 

name  indicate  the  other  sections 

Swarr  -  cl 

b 

to  which  he  is  assigned. 

Wenk  -  cl 

a,b 

X  =  String  seminar 

Lewis  -  Eb  cl 

b 

S  =  Sonata  seminar 

Friedman  -  bsn 

b 

G  =  Fromm  assignment 

Bishop  -  bsn 

b 

H  =  Choral  assignment 

Durschnitt  -  hrn 

a,g 

Johnson  -  hrn 

b,h 

Lane  -  hrn 

b,g 

Giblin  -  hrn 

h 

Parcells  -  trp 

o,a 

Irish  -  trp 

ajg 

Werner  -  trb 

a 

Kuhl  -  trb 

g 

Hanks  -  tuba 

g  >h 

Taborda  -  harp 

a 

Smith  -  p 

b,s 

Aruga  -  perc 

b 

Latimer  -  perc 

Kemper  -  perc 

g 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


Chamber  Music 


FOURTH  WEEK 
July  22-27,  1963 


SECTION  D  Mon.  3:45  - 

5:45;  Fri. 

3:15  -  4:45 

Mr.  A.  Zighera  MH  8 

Mr.  Lehner  MH  11 

SCHUBERT  OCTET 

BARTOK  QUARTET  #5,6 

Rowe  -  vl 

Kim  -  vl  b,s 

Meyer  -  vl 

a,  s 

Gibson  -  vl  c,g,s 

Hirai  -  via 

a,s 

Cannon  -  via  b,s 

Lipscomb  -  vie 

e,s 

Patterson  -  vie  b,s 

Rishell  -  he 

Lombard  -  bsn 

Rabbai  -  cl 

b 

Sternberg  -  hrn 

b,h 

Mr.  Gibson  STUDIO  F 

EWALD  QUINTET 

Renzi  -  trp 

a,g,h 

Shoptaugh  -  trp 

Ohanian  -  hrn 

h 

Kenley  -  trb 

a 

Mac  Glarry  -  tuba 

a 

Mr.  Berkowitz  MH  6 

SCHUMANN  PIANO  QUINTET 

Rogers  -  vl 

e 

Stoll  -  vl 

s 

Blinder  -  via 

s 

Flaksman  -  vie 

b 

Wright  -  p 

a,b,  s 

Mrs.  Dwyer  SHED  BACKSTAGE 

DEBUSSY  SONATA 

Shostak  -  fl 

a 

Goldsmith  -  via 

b,s,x 

Kwasnicka  -  harp 

- 

The  letters  following  a  member's  name  indicate  the  other  sections  to 
which  he  is  assigned. 

X  =  String  seminar 
S  =  Sonata  seminar 
G  =  Fromm  assignment 
H  =  Choral  assignment 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


FOURTH  WEEK 

Chamber  Music  July  22-27,  1963 

SECTION  E  -  Tues.  1:30  -  3:30;  Wed.  10:30  -  12:30;  Thurs.  3:45  -  5:45 


Mr.  Lipkin  -  CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL 
BACH  CANTATAS  62  and  86 


Rogers  -  vl(86)  d 

Tai  -  vl  (86)  s 

Shtrum  -  vl  (82)  b,s 

Long  -  vl  (82)  s 

Silvers  -  via  (86) 

Griffin  -  via  (86)  b,s 

Lipscomb  -  vie  (86)  d,s 

Cole  -  vie  (82)  b,s 

Piacitelli  -  bs  g 

Bairstow  -  ob  b 

Deutsch  -  ob  (86)  b 

Norton  -  p  s 


The  letters  following  a  member's 
name  indicate  the  other  sections 
to  which  he  is  assigned. 

X  =  String  seminar 
S  =  Sonata  seminar 
G  =  Fromm  assignment 
H  =  Choral  assignment 


CHORAL  ASSIGNMENT  (H)  Tues.  1:00  -  2:00;  Thurs.  10:30  -  12:30 
Mrs.  De  Varon  E.  BARN 
HINDEMITH  APPAREBIT 


Giblin  -  hrn  c 

Johnson  -  hrn  b,c 

Ohanian  -  hrn  d 

Sternberg  -  hrn  b,d 

Shoptaugh  -  trp  d,g 

Renzi  -  trp  a,d,g 

Bailey  -  trb 
Borror  -  trb  g 

Benz  -  trb  a,g 

Hanks  -  tuba  c  ,g 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
Chamber  Music 


SECTION  A 
Tues.  12:45 


-  2:15;  Wed.  1:00  -  2:30;  Thurs. 


2:00  -  3:30 


FIFTH  WEEK 

July  29  -  Aug.  3,  1963 


Mr.  Silverstein  MH  8 
BRAHMS  G  MAJOR  SEXTET 

Gibson  -  vl 
Critelli  -  vl 
Cannon  -  via 
Blacklock  -  via 
Yust  -  vie 
Wukowitz  -  vie 

Mr.  Kroll  MH  7 
BEETHOVEN  QUARTET,  OP.  130 

Speaker  -  vl 
Fujii  -  vl 
Reilly  -  via 
Custer  -  vie 

Mr.  DePasquale  MH  5 
BEETHOVEN  QUARTET,  OP.  $9  #2 

Heinen  -  vl 
Koscak  -  vl 
Goldsmith  -  via 
Cole  -  vie 

Mr.  Hoherman  MH  12 
BEETHOVEN  QUARTET.  OP.  18  #3 


Soong  -  vl 
Meyer  -  vl 
Hirai  -  via 
Stoughton  -  vie 

Mr.  Moleux  STUDIO  A 
PROKOFIEV  QUINTET,  OP. 

Shapiro  -  vl 
Griffin  -  via 
Norton  -  bs 
Deutsch  -  ob 
Blackwell  -  cl 


39 


Mr.  Krips  MH  11 
BEETHOVEN  QUARTET  OP.  18  #5 

Urbaniak  -  vl 
Rogers  -  vl 
Jorgenson  -  via 
Flaksman  -  vie 

Mr.  Walt  MH  10 
TELEMANN  KEETBAAS 

Gril'lo  -  fl 

Meyers  -  ob 
Swarr  -  cl 
Friedman  -  bsn 
Johnson  -  hrn 


g>s 

c,s 

S,C 

,c,s 
c  ,s 


c,s 

c,s 

b,c 

b,g,s 


c,s 

s 

c,s 


s 

c,s 

s 


b,c 
b,s  ,c 

g 

c 

b,g 


c 

s 

b,  c 


c 

b, c 
c 

c, h 


Mrs.  Dwyer  MH  15 
MOZART  FLUTE  QUARTET 
Neufeld  -  fl  b,c 

Rowen  -  vl  s 

Silvers  -  via  c 

Frank  -  vie  b 

Mr.  Cioffi  STUDIO  E 
PISTON  QUINTET 

Kogan  -  fl 
White  -  ob 
Rabbai  -  cl 
Best  -  bsn 
Moe  -  hrn 

Mr.  Gomberg  MH  13 

RIEGGER  QUINTET 

Sindelar  -  fl  b 

Bair stow  -  ob  c,g 

Wenk  -  cl  b,c 

Gillette  —  ben  b,c 

Sternberg  -  hnr  h 

Mr.  Voisin  STUDIO  F 
BOHME  SEXTET  Eb  MNR  pp.  30 


c 

c 

c 

b 

c,g 


Renzi  -  trp 
DiPetrillo  -  trp 
Irish  -  trp 
Ohanian  -  hrn 
Kenley  -  trb 
MacGlarry  -  tuba 

Mr.  Berkowitz  MH  6 
HAYDN  QUARTET  OP.  71  # 2 

Ross  -  vl 
Lee  -  vl 
Strassburg  -  via 
Lipscomb  -  vie 


fr>g>h 

c 

b,g 

h 

c 

c 


b 

s 

c 

c . 


Mr.  Zazofsky  THEATRE 
HISTOIRE  DU  SOLDAT 

Shtrum  -  vl 
Rowe  -  vl 
Ryker  -  vl 
Rishell  -  bs 
Janowsky  -  bs 
Watjen  -  cl 
Bishop  -  bsn 
Shoptaugh  -  trp 
Werner  -  trb 
Aruga  -  perc  b 
Newland  -  conductor 


c,s 

b,c 


b,c 


MR.  STAGLIANO 
STUDIO  B 
BRAHMS  HORN 
TRIO _ 

Lane- hrn  b 


Kim-vl 

Smith-p 


b,  c,  s 
b,  s 


The  letters  following  a  member' 
which  he  is  assigned. 

G  =  Fromm  assignment; 


s  name  indicate  the  other  sections  to 
S  =  Sonata  seminar; 

H  =  Choral  assignment 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
Chamber  Music 


FIFTH  WEEK 

July  29-Aug.  3,  1963 


SECTION  B 

Tues.  2:30  -  3:45;  Wed.  2:45  -  4:00:  Fri.  1:30  -  3:00 


Mr.  A.  Zighera  MH  11 
BEETHOVEN  QUARTET  OP.  95.  F  MNR 


Garcia  -  vl  c,s 

Binkley  -  vl  c 

Temkin  -  via  c,s 

Custer  -  vie  a,g,s 

Mr.  B.  Zighera  MH  8 
CHAUSSON  SEXTET 

Kim  -  vl  a,c,s 

Stoll  -  vl  c,s 

Ross  -  vl  a 

Tanguay  -  via  s 

Stoughton  -  vie  a,g,s 

Smith  -  p  a,s 

Mr.  Berkowitz  MH  6 
MOZART  PIANO  QUARTET,  G  MNR 
Shapiro  -  vl  a,c 

Griffin  -  via  a,s,c 

Flaksman  -  vie  a,c 

Farber  -  p  s 


Mr.  Knudson  MH  10 
DVORAK  TERZETTO 
Cleve  -  vl 

Jones  -  vl  s 

Manuel  -  via 

Mr.  Lehner  STUDIO  J 

SCHUBERT  QUINTET,  C  MJR,  OP.  163 


Matthews  -  vl  s 

Ikenouchi  -  vl  c 

Blinder  -  via  c,s 

Frank  -  vie  a 

Jensen  -  vie  c 


Miss  Posselt  MH  5 

SONATA  CLASS 

Works  assigned  in  class 

Calabrese  -  vl 


Lazaroff  -  vl  c,s 

Weil  -  vl  c,s 

Tai  -  vl  c,s 

Faxon  -  vl  s 

Jakuc  — p  s,c 

Amadeo  -  p  s 

Mr.  Kroll  MH  7 

BEETHOVEN  QUARTET  OP.  135 

Rowe  -  vl  a,c 

Sonne  -  vl  s 

Reilly  -  via  a,c 

Patterson  -  vie  s 


Mr.  Mazzeo  STUDIO  A 

JANACEK  SUITE _ 

Neufeld  -  fl  a,c 

Peterson  -  ob  c 

Wenk  -  cl  a,c 

Gillette  -  bsn  a,c 

Durschnitt  -  hrn  g 

Blackwell  -  cl  a,g 

Mr.  Gibson  STUDIO  F 

BOZZA  SONATINA _ 

Irish  -  trp  a,g 

Parcells  -  trp  c 

Lane  -  hrn  a 

Borror  -  trb  h,g 

Hanks  -  tuba  g,h 

Mr.  Speyer  STUDIO  E 

READ  SUITE _ 

Sindelar  -  fl  a 

Meryers  -  ob  a,c 

Watjen  -  cl  a,c 

Renzi  -  trp  a,g,h 

Blair  -  hrn  c 

Best  -  bsn  a 

Mr.  Firth  and  Mr.  Jacobs  W.  BARN 
BARTOK  SONATA _ 

Wright  -  p  c,s 

Norton  -  p  s 

Kain  -  perc  g 

Aruga  -  perc  a 


The  letters  follow? u.;  a  member's 
name  indicate  the  other  sections 
in  which  he  is  assigned. 

S  =  Sonata  seminar 
G  =  Fromm  assignment 
H  =  Choral  assignment 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
Chamber  Music 


FIFTH  WEEK 

SECTION  C  July  29- Aug.  3,  1963 

Mon.  3:45  -  5:45;  Tues.  4:00  -  5:45;  Thurs..  Fri.,  3:45  -  5:45 


Mr.  Burgin  W.  BARN 
CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA 

Kim  -  vl 

a  y  b ,  s 

Rowe  -  vl 

a,b 

Critelli  -  vl 

a,s 

Binkley  -  vl 

b 

Shapiro  -  vl 

a,b 

Shtrum  -  vl 

a,  s 

Lazaroff  -  vl 

b,s 

Garcia  -  vl 

b,s 

Stoll  -  vl 

b,  s 

Ikenouchi  -  vl 

b 

Tai  -  vl 

b,s 

Rogers  -  vl 

a 

Cannon  -  via 

a  ,s 

Griffin  -  via 

a ,  b ,  s 

Reilly  -  via 

a,b 

Silvers  -  via 

a 

Cole  -  vie 

a,  s 

Flaksman  -  vie 

a,b 

Lipscomb  -  vie 

a,s 

Wukowitz  -  vie 

a,s 

Piacitelli  -  bs 

g 

Rishell  -  bs 

Bulgarelli  -  bs 

a 

Shostak  -  fl 

Kogan  -  fl 

a 

Neufeld  -  fl,  pic 

a,b 

Deutsch  -  ob 

a 

Meyers  -  ob 

a,b 

Bair stow  -  Eng.  hrn 

a,g 

Wenk  -  cl 

a,b 

Watjen  -  cl 

a,b 

Rabbai  -  Eb  cl 

a 

Gillette  -  bsn 

Lombard  -  bsn 

a,b 

Moe  -  hrn 

a,g 

Blair  -  hrn 

b 

Johnson  -  hra 

a,h 

Giblin  -  hm 

h 

DiPetrillo  -  trp 

a 

Parcells  -  trp 

b 

Kenley  -  trb 

a 

Kuhl  -  trb 

g 

MacGlarry  -  tuba 

a 

Bonnin  -  perc 

g 

Garber  -  perc 

g 

Kemper  -  perc 

g 

Latimer  -  perc 

Taborda  -  harp 

Gregorian  -  p 

g 

Mr.  Lipkin  CH.  M.  H.,  THEATRE  (Thurs.) 
BACH  CANTATAS  42  and  106 


Speaker  -  vl  a,s 

Fujii  -  vl  a,s 

Weil  -  vl  b,s 

Martin  -  vl  s 

Strassburg  -  via  a 

Blinder  -  via  b,s 

Yust  -  vie  a,s 

Jensen  -  vie  b 

Levinson  -  bs 
Jordan  -  fl 

Grillo  -  fl  a 

Peterson  -  ob  b 

White  -  ob  a 

Friedman  -  bsn  a 

Jakuc  -  harpsichord  b,s 


Mr.  Kroll  MH  7 

BRAHMS  QUINTET 

Koscak  -  vl 

a,  s 

Meyer  -  ML 

a,s 

Temkin  -  via 

b,s 

Wukowitz  -  vie 

a,s 

Wright  -  p 

b,s 

The  letters  following  a  member's 
name  indicate  the  other  sections 
to  which  he  is  assigned. 

S  =  Sonata  seminar 
G  =  Fromm  assignment 
H  =  Choral  assignment 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


Chamber  Music 


SIXTH  WEEK 
August  5-10,  1963 


SECTION  A 

Tuesday  12:45  -  2:00;  Friday  1:30  -  3:30 

Mr.  Silver stein  MH  8 
BRAHMS  SEXTET  IN  G  MJR 


Gibson  -  vl 
Critelli  -  vl  c 

Cannon  -  via  c 

Blacklock  -  via 
Yust  -  vie 

Wukowitz  -  vie  c 

Mr.  Berkowitz  MH  6 
HAYDN  QUARTET.  OP.  71.  #2 

Ross  -  vl  e 

Lee  -  vl 
Strassburg  -  via 
Jensen  -  vie  b,c 


Mr.  de  Pasquale  MH  5 
BEETHOVEN  QUARTET.  OP.  59  #2 

Heinen  -  vl 
Koscak  -  vl 
Goldsmith  -  via 
Cole  -  vie  c  ,b 

Mr.  Knudson  MH  11 
DVORAK  TERZETTO 
Faxon  -  vl  b  ,  c 

Jones  -  vl 

Manuel  -  via  c 

Mr.  Krips  MH  7 
BEETHOVEN  QUARTET  OP.  18  #5 

Urbaniak  -  vl  c 

Tai  -  vl  b,c 

Jorgenson  -  via 
Flaksman  -  vie  b,c 

Mr.  Hoherman  MH  12 

BEETHOVEN  QUARTET  OP.  18  #3 

Soong  -  vl 

Meyer  -  vl 

Hirai  -  via 

Stoughton  -  vie  e 

Mrs.  Dwyer  MH  15 
MOZART  FLUTE  QUARTET 

Neufeld  -  fl  c 

Rowen  -  vl 

Silvers  -  via  c 

Frank  -  vie  b,c 


Mr.  Moleux  STUDIO  A 
PROKOFIEV  QUINTET  OP.  39 
Shapiro  -  vl  b,c 

Griffin  -  via  b,c 

Norton  -  bs  g 

Deutsch  -  ob  b,c 

Blackwell  -  cl  b,g 

Mr.  Stagliano  STUDIO  B 
BRAHMS  HORN  TRIO _ 

Kim  -  vl  e 

Lane  -  hm  b,g 

Smith  -  p 

Mr,  Voisin  STUDIO  F 
K)HKB  SEXTET 
Renzi  -  trp 
Parc ells  -  trp 
Irish  -  trp 
Ohanian  -  hrn 
Kenley  -  trb 
Mac  Glarry  -  tuba 

Mr.  Zazofsky 
Tues.  W.  BARN;  Fri.  1:30-3:15  THEATRE 
STRAVINSKY  HISTOIRE  DU  SOLDAT _ 


Shtrum  -  vl  c 

Rowe  -  vl  b.c 

ftyker  -  vl 

Rishell  -  bs  c 

Janowsky  -  bs 

Watjen  -  cl  b,c 

Bishop  -  bsn  b 

Shoptaugh  -  trp  c 

Werner  -  trb  g 

Aruga  -  perc  b 

Mr.  Mazzeo  MH  1C 

ETLER  QUARTET _ 

Meyers  -  ob  c 

Wenk  -  cl  c 

Best  -  bsn  b 

Temkin  -  via  b 


The  letters  following  a  member's 
name  indicate  the  other  sections 
to  which  he  is  assigned. 

G  =  Fromm  assignee'"'4 
Pianists,  please  cnac’:  ia.it r.’maTtzl 
schedule  for  Bartok,  Dallapiccola, 
and  Stravinsky  rehearsals. 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


SIXTH  WEEK 

Aic^st  5-"lO.'196'3 


Mns^c 


c.  -  j  j  T  ji  3 

Monday  3:15  -  5:45;  Tuesday  2:15  -  3:45 


Mr.  Kroll  MH  7 

rEETHOVEH  qu;rtst  op.  135 

Rowe  -  vl  a,c 

Sonne  -  vl 

Reilly  -  via  c 

Cole  —vie  a,c 

Mr.  Berkowitz  MH  6 
MOZART  PIANO  QUARTET.  G  MINOR 
Shapiro  -  vl  a,c 

Griffin  -  via  a,c 

Flaksraan  -  vie  a,c 

Farber  -  p  c 


Miss  Posselt  MH  5 

Sonata  Class _ 

Calabrese  -  vl 
Fujii  -  vl 

Tai  -  vl  a,c 

Weil  -  vl  c 

Araadeo  -  p 
Jakuc  -  p  c 

Mr.  A.  Zighera  MH  11 
BEETHOVEN  QUARTET  OP.  95,  F  MNR 
Garcia  -  vl  c 

Binkley  -  vl  c 

Temlcin  -  via  a 

Custer  -  vie 

Mr.  Gomberg  MH  13 
MILHAUD  QUINTET 


Grillo  -  fl 
Deutsch  -  ob  a,c 

Watjen  -  cl  a,c 

Best  -  bsn  a 

Moe  -  hrn  c,g 


Mr.  Speyer  MH  15 
BADINGS  QUINTET 
Sindelar  -  fl 
Bairstow  -  ob  c 

Blackwell  -  cl  a,g 

Gillette  -  bsn  c 

Sternberg  -  hrn 


Mr.  Cioffi  STUDIO  E 
DOUGLAS  MOORE  QUINTET 


Jordan  -  vl 

White  -  ob  c 

Swarr  -  cl 

Friedman  -  bsn  c 

Johnson  -  hrn  c 

Mr.  Gibson  STUDIO  F 

BOZZA  SONATINA _ 

Irish  -  trp  a 

Parc ells  -  trp  a,c 

Lane  -  hrn  a,g 

Borror  -  trb 
Hanks  -  tuba 

(Giblin  -  hrn  c) 


Mr.  Firth  and  Mr.  Jacobs 
BARTOK  SONATA  FOR  TWO  PIANOS  AND 
PERCUSSION 

Mon.  300  -  5:45  W.  BARN 

Tues.  JaL  BARN _ 

Wright  -  p 
Morton  -  p 

Kain  -  perc  g 

Aruga  -  perc  a 

Mr.  Lehner  STUDIO  J 

SCHUBERT  QUINTET  IN  C  MJR,  OP.  163 

Matthews  -  vl 

Dcenouchi  -  vl  c 

Blinder  -  via 

Frank  -  vie  a,c 

Jensen  -  vie  a,c 


The  letters  following  a  member's 
name  indicate  the  other  sections 
to  which  he  is  assigned. 

G  -  Fromm  assignment 


Pianists,  please  check  the  instrumental 
schedule  for  rehearsals  of  Bartok, 
Dallapiccola,  and  Stravinsky. 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


Chamber  Music 


SIXTH  WEEK 
August  5-10,1963 


SECTION  C 

Tues.  4:00  -  5:45;  Thurs.,  Fri.  3:45 

Mr.  Burgin  W.  BARN 
CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA _ 


Speaker  -  vl 
Rowe  -  vl  a,b 

Critelli  -  vl  a 

Binkley  -  vl  b 

Shapiro  -  vl  a,b 

Shtrum  -  vl  a 

Urbaniak  -  vl  a 

Lazaroff  -  vl 

Garcia  -  vl  b 

Stoll  -  vl  b 

Ikenouchi  -  vl  b 

Tai  *  vl  a,b 

Cannon  -  via  a 

Griffin  -  via  a,b 

Reilly  -  via  b 

Silvers  -  via  a 

Cole  -  vie  a 

Flaksman  -  vie  a,b 

Lipscomb  -  vie 
Frank  -  vie  a,b 

Piacitelli  -  bs 
Rishell  -  bs  a 

Bulgarelli  -  bs 

Shostak  -  fl  d 

Kogan  -  fl 
Neufeld  -  fl,pic  a 

Deutsch  -  ob  a,b 

Meyers  -  ob  a 

Bairstow  -  Eng  hrn  b 
Wenk  -  cl  a 

Watjen  -  cl  a,b 

Rabbai  -  Eb  cl  d 

Gillette  -  bsn  b 

Lombard  -  bsn  d 

Moe  -  hrn  b,g 

Blair  -  hrn  d 

Johnson  -  hrn  b 

Giblin  -  hrn  b 

Shoptaugh  -  trp  a 

Parcells  -  trp  a,b 

Kenley  -  trb  a 

Kuhl  -  trb  g 

Mac  Glarry  -  tuba  a 


-  5:45;  Sat.  1:15  -  3:15 

Chamber  Orchestra  (Cont'd.) 

Bonnin  -  perc 
Garber  -  perc  g 

Kemper  -  perc  g 

Latimer  -  pcrc  g 

Taborda  -  harp 
Gregorian  -  p 


Mr.  Lipkin 
BACH  CANTATA  42 
Mon,  Thurs  CH.  M.  H. 


Fri..  Sat.  THEATRE 

Faxon  -  vl  a,b 

Martin  -  vl 

Jensen  -  vie  a,b 

Levinson  -  bs 

Peterson  -  ob  d 

White  -  ob  b 

Friedman  -  bsn  b 

Jakuc  -  harpsichord  b 


Mr.  Kroll  MH  7 

HAYDN  QUARTET,  Choice  of  class 

Cl eve  -  vl 

Weil  -  vl  b 

Manuel  -  via  a 

Wukowitz  -  vie  a 


The  letters  following  a  member's 
name  indicate  the  other  sections 
to  which  he  is  assigned. 

G  =  Fromm  assignment 

Pianists  please  check  the  instrumental 
schedule  for  the  Bartok,  Dallapiccola, 
and  Stravinsky  rehearsals. 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


SIXTH  WEEK 
August  5-10,  1963 


Mr.  Walt  MI!  13 

BEETHOVEN  <  G1NTET,  OP.  4  (Keetbaas) 


Shost  V.-c  -  II  c 
Petei son  -  ob  c 
Rabbai  -  cl  c 
Lombard  -  bsn  c 
Blair  -  hrn  c 


Chamber  Music 

SECTION  D 

Monday  1:00  -  3:00;  Tuesday  12:45  -  2:00 


SECTION  E 

Tuesday  2:15  -  3'-45;  Saturday  1:15  -  3:15 

Mr.  B.  Zighera  Tuesday  SHED  BACKSTAGE;  Saturday  THEATRE 

GRAND-TANY  aria  IN  CLASSIC  STYLE 

Kim  -  vl  a 

Ross  -  vl  a 

Tanguay  -  via 

Stoughton  -  vie  a 

Skalafuris  -  bs 

Kwasnicka  -  harp 


The  letters  following  a  member's  name  indicate  the  other  sections  to 
which  he  is  assigned. 

G  =  Fromm  assignment 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


Chamber  Music  SEVENTH  WEEK 

SECTION  A  August  12-17,  1963 

Tuesday  1:00  -  3 "30;  Friday  1:30  -  3*00 


Mr.  Silverstein  MH  8 

Mr.  A.  Zighera  MH  10 

BEETHOVEN  QUARTET  OP. 

74 

BEETHOVEN  QUARTET  OP. 

13  #4 

Gibson  -  vl 

b,c,s 

Soong  -  vl 

b,c,  s 

Matthews  -  vl 

b,c,s 

Ross  -  vl 

c 

Manuel  -  via 

Tanguay  -  via 

s 

Yust  -  vie 

b>c^s 

Jensen  -  vie 

b,c 

Mr.  Kroll  MH  7 

Mr.  Berkowitz  MH  6 

BEETHOVEN  QUARTET  OP. 

131 

SCHUMANN  PIANO  QUINTET 

Kim  -  vl 

6,c  s 

Shtrum  -  vl 

b  ,s 

Speaker  -  vl 

b,s 

Cleve  -  vl 

b,c 

Goldsmith  -  via 

c  ,s 

Jorgenson  -  via 

c  ,s 

Patterson  -  vie 

bj  c>  s 

Stoughton  -  vie 

s  ,c 

Smith  -  p 

s 

Mr.  Krips  MH  11 

BEETHOVEN  QUARTET  OP. 

59  n 

Mr.  B.  Zighera  MH  5 

Fujii  -  vl 

b  J  C  y  S 

HINDEMITH  QUARTET  or  MESSIAEN  QUARTET 

Heinen  -  vl 

b,s 

"POUR  LA  FIN  DU  TEMPS"' 

Reilly  -  via 

bjC 

Rabbai  -  cl 

b,c 

Cole  -  vie 

b,  s 

Urban!  ak  -  vl 

b 

Flaksman  -  vie 

Mr.  Knudson  MH  12 

Farber  -  p 

g,s,b 

HAYDN  QUARTET 

Martin  -  vl 

c ,  s 

Mrs.  Dwyer  MH  15 

Weil  -  vl 

ETLER  QUINTET 

Silvers  -  via 

Shostak  -  fl 

b,c 

Wukowitz  -  vie 

c,s 

Deutsch  -  ob 

b,c 

Swarr  -  cl 

b,c 

Mr.  de  Pasquale  MH  13 

Lombard  -  bsn 

b,c 

BEETHOVEN  QUARTET  OP  95 

Moe  -  hrn 

b,c 

Binkley  -  vl 

b 

Calabrese  -  vl 

Mr.  Speyer  STUDIO  F 

Blacklock  -  via 

b 

BADINGS  QUINTET 

Custer  -  vie 

b,c,s 

Sindelar  -  fl 

b,c 

Bairstow  -  ob 

b.c 

Mr.  Lehner  STUDIO  J 

Blackwell  -  cl 

b,g 

HINDEMITH  QUARTET  #3 

Gillette  -  bsn 

b 

Koscak  -  vl 

b,s 

Sternberg  -  hrn 

b 

Shapiro  -  vl 

Griffin  -  via 

b,s 

Mr.  Zazofsky  W.  BARN"1 

Tues;  CH.M.H-Fri. 

Frank  -  vie 

b 

STRAVINSKY  HISTOIRE  DU 

SOLDAT 

Rowe  -  vl 

c 

Mr.  Moleux  STUDIO  A 

Rishell  -  bs 

SCHUBERT  TROUT  QUINTET 

Janowsky  -  bs 

Critelli  -  vl 

s 

Watjen  -  cl 

b 

Ketcham  -  via 

b,c 

Bishop  -  b 

Shoptaugh  -  trp 

c 

Levine  -  bs 

g 

Werner  -  trb 

£ 

Amadeo  -  piano 

s 

Aruga  -  perc 

n, 

Mr.  Mazzeo  SHED  6 

ETLER  QUARTET 

SECTION  A  —  CONTINUED 

ON  NSCT  PAGE 

I tin  nob 

^era^in  -Svla 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


Chamber  Music  SEVENTH  WEEK 

August  12-17,  1963 


SECTION  A  —  CONTINUED 

Tuesday  1:00  -  3:30;  Friday  1:30  -  3:00 


Mr.  Gibson  Tuesday  THEATRE;  Friday  REH.  STG. 
GABRIELI  CANZONA 


DiPetrillo  -  trp  c 

Morrell  -  trp  b,g 

Irish  -  trp  b 

Parcells  -  trp 
Renzi  -  trp  c 

Kenley  -  trb  c 

Borror  -  trb  b,c 

Benz  -  trb  b 

Bailey  -  trb 

Kuhl  -  trb  c 

Hanks  -  tuba  c 

MacGlarry  -  tuba  b 

Lane  -  hrn  b,g 

Ohanian  -  hrn  b,c 

Durschnitt  -  hrn  b 

Blair  -  hrn  b 

Giblin  -  hrn  c 

Bonnin  -  timp  c 


The  letters  following  a  member's  name  indicate  the  other  chamber  music 
sections  to  which  he  is  assigned. 

G  =  Fromm  assignments 
S  =  Sonata  class 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


Chamber  Music 


SECTION  B 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday  9:00  -  12:00 
Mr.  Leinsdorf  SHED  (Wed.  9:00  -  10:45) 


MOZART  -  MAGIC  FLUTE 

Kim  -  vl 

a;c,s 

Speaker  -  vl 

a,s 

Binkley  -  vl 

a 

Cleve  -  vl 

a,c 

Koscak  -  vl 

a,  s 

Matthews  -  vl 

a;c,s 

Shtrum  -  vl 

a,  s 

Ryker  -  vl 

c 

Heinen  -  vl 

a,s 

Rowen  -  vl 

c,s 

Reilly  -  via 

a,  c 

Ketcham  -  via 

a,c 

Blacklock  -  via 

a 

Strassburg  -  via 

c 

Patterson  -  vie 

a;c;s 

Custer  -  vie 

a,c,s 

Jensen  -  vie 

a,c 

Norton  -  bs 

Piacitelli  -  bs 

g 

Sindelar  -  fl 

a,  c 

Kogan  -  fl 

c 

Deutsch  -  ob 

a^c 

Bairstow  -  ob 

a,c 

Wenk  -  cl 

a 

Watjen  -  cl 

a 

Best  -  bsn 

a,c 

Bishop  -  bsn 

Miss  Posselt  MH  5 
SONATA  CLASS 

a 

Gibson  -  vl 

a,c,s 

Fujii  -  vl 

a,c,  s 

Stoll  -  vl 

s 

Faxon  -  vl 

c,s 

Farber  -  p 

a,g,s 

Jakuc  -  p 

Mr.  Mayes  MH  12 

MOZART  QUARTET  K.  465 

c,s 

Meyer  -  vl 

c,s 

Jones  -  vl 

c,  s 

Griffin  -  via 

a,s 

Cole  -  vie 

Mr.  Berkowitz  MH  6 
FOURE  PIANO  QUARTET 

a,  s 

fSaB?n--vka 

c.s 

a,s 

oETENTH  '..E/T 

August  12-17,  1963 


Mr.  Cioffi  STUDIO  E 
DOUGLAS  MOORE  QUINTET 


Neufeld  -  fl 

c 

White  -  ob 

c 

Swarr  -  cl 

a,  c 

Friedman  -  bsn 

c 

Johnson  -  hrn 

c 

Mr.  Stagliano  STUDIO 

A 

BEETHOVEN  SEXTET 

Soong  -  vl 

a,  c  y  s 

Urbaniak  -  vl 

a 

Hirai  -  via 

CjS 

Flaksman  -  vie 

a,g 

Sternberg  -  hrn 

a. 

Durschnitt  -  hrn 

a 

Mr.  Gomberg  MH  10 

THULLLE  SEXTET 

Grillo  -  vl 

c 

Meyers  -  ob 

a,c 

Blackwell  -  cl 

a,g 

Gillette  -  bsn 

a 

Lane  -  hrn 

a,g 

Wright  -  p 

r> 

Mr,  Voisin  STUDIO  F 

BEREZOWSKY 

Morrell  -  trp 

a,g 

Irish  -  trp 

a 

Moe  -  hrn 

a,c 

Ohanian  -  hrn 

a,  c 

Borror  -  trb 

a,c 

Benz  -  trb 

a 

MacGlarry  -  tuba 

a 

Mr.  Walt  MH  15 

BEETHOVEN  QUINTET 

Shostak  -  fl 

a,c 

Peterson  -  ob 

c 

Rabbai  -  cl 

a,c 

Lombard  -  bsn 

a,  c 

Blair  -  hrn 

a 

The  letters  following  a  member's 
name  indicate  the  other  chamber 
music  sections  to  which  he  is 
assigned, 

G  =  Fromm  assignment 
S  =  Sonata  se^ircr 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


Chamber  Music  SEVENTH  WEEK 

SECTION  C  August  12-17,  1963 

Mon.  3:45  -  5:45;  Thurs.  3:45  -  5:45;  Fri.  4:00  -  5:45;  Sat.  1:30  -  4:00 


Mr.  Burgin  W.  BARN  (Fri.  4:15-5:45) 
Chamber  Orchestra 


Kim  -  vl  a,b,s 

Cleve  -  vl  a,b 

Fujii  -  vl  a,b,s 

Jones  -  vl  b,s 

Matthews  -  vl  a,b,  s 

Soong  -  vl  a,b,s 

Lazaroff  -  vl  s 

Lee  -  vl  s 

Ryker  -  vl  b 

Gibson  -  vl  a,b,s 

Meyer  -  vl  b,s 

Ross  -  vl  a 

Rowen  -  vl  b,s 

Ikenouchi  -  vl 
Tai  -  vl  s 

Sokole  -  vl 

Goldsmith  -  via  a,s 

Hirai  -  via  b,s 

Jorgenson  -  via 
Strassburg  -  via  b 

Ketcham  -  via  a,b 

Newland  -  via 

Custer  -  vie  a,b,s 

Wukowitz  -  vie  a,s 

Jensen  -  vie  a,b 

Jackson  -  vie 
Lipscomb  -  vie  s 


Skalafuris  -  bs 
Levinson  -  bs 
Moyer  -  bs 
Ellison.  -  bs 


Sindelar  -  fl  a,b 

Shostac  -  fl  a,b 

Neufeld  -  pic  b 

Deutsch  -  ob  a,b 

Meyers  -  ob,  Eng.  hrn  a,b 
Swarr  -  cl  a,b 

Rabbai  -  cl  a,b 

Best  -  bsn  a,b 

Lombard  -  bsn  a,b 

Moe  -  hrn  a,b 

Ohanian  -  hrn  a,b 

Johnson  -  hrn  b 

Giblin  -  hrn  a 

Aruga  -  perc  a 

Bonnin  -  perc  a 

Kemper  -  perc 
Garber  -  perc 
Latimer  -  perc 
Kwasnicka  -  harp 


Norton  -  piano,  celeste  b,s 


Mr.  Lipkin  CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL 


BACH  CANTATAS  101  and  106 _ 

Faxon  -  vl  b,s 

Martin  -  vl  a,s 

Blinder  -  via  s 

Stoughton,.  -  vie  a 

Yust  -  vie  a,b,s 

Bulgarelli  -  bs 
Kogan  -  fl 

Grillo  -  fl  b 

Peterson  -  ob  b 

White  -  ob  b 

Bair stow  -  Eng  hrn  a,b 

Friedman  -  bsn  c 

Jakuc  -  harpsichord  b,s 

Mr.  Kroll  MH  7 
BEETHOVEN  QUARTET  OP.  135 

Rowe  -  vl  a 

Sonne  -  vl  b,s 

Reilly  -  via  a,b 

Patterson  -  vie  a,b,s 


The  letters  following  a  member's  name 
indicate  the  other  chamber  music 
sections  to  which  he  is  assigned. 

G  =  Fromm  assignment 
S  =  Sonata  seminar. 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CFNTER 


Chamber  Music  EIGHTH  WEEK 

SECTION  A  August  19-24, 

Tuesday  1:30  -  3  00;  Thursday  1:30  -  3  00 


Mr.  Silverstein  MH  8 
BEETHOVEN  QUARTET  OP.  74 
Gibson  -  vl  b,c 

Matthews  -  vl  c 

Manuel  -  via 
Yust  -  vie  b,c 

Mr.  Kroll  MH  7 
BEETHOVEN  QUARTET  OP.  131 _ 
Kim  -  vl 

Speak e5'  -  vl  b 

Goldsmi th  -  via  c 

Patter-con  -  vie 

Mr.  Kr  .ps  MH  10 

BFETHOY: . tj  QUARTET  OP.  59  #3 

Fujii  -  vl  b,c 

Heinen  -  /I 

Reilly  -  /la  b 

Cole  -  vie  b 

Mr.  Knudson  MH  11 

HAYDN  QUARTET _ 

W’eil  -  vl 
Martin  -  "vl 
Silvers  -  via  c 

Wukowitz  -  vie  c 

Mr.  Zazofsky  MH  12 
HINDEMITH  QUARTFT  #3 
Koscak  -  vl 
Shapiro  -  vl 
Griffin  -  via  b 

Frank  -  vie  b,  c 

Mr.  dePasquale  MH  13 

RAVEL  QUARTET _ 

Binkley  -  vl  c 

Calabrese  -  vl  b 

Blackl<*ck  -  via  c 

Custer  -  vie  c 

Mr.  Mol 0 - ix  STUDIO  A 
SCHUBERT  TROUT  QUINTET 
Critelli  -  vl  c 

K etc ham  -  via  0 

Spurbeck  -  vie 
Levine  -  bs  c,g 

Amadeo  -  piano  b 


Mr.  Berkowitz  MH  6 


SCHUMANN  PIANO  QUINTET 
Shtrum  -  vl 

e 

Cleve  -  vl 

c 

Jorgenson  -  via 

c 

Stoughton  -  vie 

b 

Smith  -  piano 

b,e 

Mrs.  Dwyer  MH  15 

FTLER  QUINTET 

Sindelar  -  fl 

c 

Deutsch  -  ob 

c 

Swarr  -  cl 

c,d 

Lombard  -  bsn 

c 

Moe  -  hrn 

c,e  ,g 

Mr.  Mazzeo  MU  c 

COPLAND  CLARINET  UEaTEi 
VJenk  -  cl 

b 

Jones  -  vl 

b,  c 

Meyer  -  vl 

b,  - 

Temkin  -  via 

b 

Jensen  -  vie 

b,c 

Norton  -  piano 

b,c 

Mr.  Stagliano  STUDIO  B 
BEETHOVEN  SEXTET 

Soong  -  vl 

b,c 

Stoll  -  vl 

c 

Hirai  -  via 

c 

Flaksman  -  vie 

b 

Sternberg  -  hrn 

f,g 

Giblin  -  hrn 

c,f 

The  letters  fclLr.  u  r  member's 
name  indicate  the  oiLm-.  sections 
to  which  he  is  assignee.. 

G  =  Fromm  assignment 
H  =  Choral  assignment 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


Chamber  Music  FIGHTH  WEEK 


SECTION  B 

Wednesday  1:45  -  3:45;  Thursday  3:45  -  4 
Miss  Posselt  MH  5 


Sonata  Class _ _ 

Calabrese  -  vl  a 

Gibson  -  vl  a,c 

Fujii  -  vl  a,c 

Lazaroff  -  vl 
Lee  -  vl  c 

Ikenouchi  -  vl  c 

Jakuc  -  piano 


Czajkowski  -  piano 

Mr.  Mayes  -  MH  12 
MOZART  QUARTET  K  .„465 


Meyer  -  vl  a,c 

Jones  -  vl  a,c 

Griffin  -  via  a 

Cole  -  vie  a 


Mr.  Lehner  STUDIO  J 
MOZART  QUARTET.  _ 

Faxon  -  vl 

Tai  -  vl  c 

Blinder  -  via 

Frank  -  vie  a,c 

Mr.  Berkowitz  MH  6 
F AURE  _P IANO  QUARTET 
Sonne  -  vl 

Temkin  -  via  a 


Yust  -  vie  a,c 

Norton  -  piano  a,c 

Mr.  B.  Zighera  MH  8 
BRAHMS  TRIO _ 

Speaker  -  vl  a 

Flaksman  -  vie  a 

Farber  -  piano  g 

Mr.  A.  Zighera  MH  11 
BEETHOVEN  QUARTET  OP  18  r% 

Soong  -  vl  a,c 

Ross  -  vl  c 

Tanguay  -  via 
Jensen  -  vie  a,c 

Mr.  Cioffi  STUDIO  E 
MOZART  WIND  QUINTET 
Peterson  -  ob  c 

Watjen  -  cl  c 

Bishop  -  bsn 
Johnson  -  hrn  c 

Amadeo  -  piano  a 


August  19-24,  1963 


45; 


Mr.  Gomberg  MH  10 
THUILLE  SEXTET 

Grillo  -  fl 

c,d 

Bairstow  -  ob 

c 

Blackwell  -  cl 

g 

Gillette  -  bsn 

d 

Lane  -  hrn 

g 

Wright  -  piano 

Mr.  Walt  MH  15 
PISTON  TRIO 


Shostac  -  fl 

c,d 

Wenk  -  cl 

a 

Best  -  bsn 

c 

Mr.  Speyer  Wed.  SHED 
SAINT-SAENS  SEPTET 
Rowe  -  vl 

6;  Thurs 

Rowen  -  vl 

c 

Reilly  -  via 

a 

Stoughton  -  vie 

a 

Norton  -  bs 

g 

Shoptaugh  -  trp 

C,g 

Smith  -  piano 

a,e 

The  letters  following  a  member's 
name  indicate  the  other  sections 
to  which  he  is  assigned. 

G  =  Fromm  assignment 
H  =  Choral  assignment 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


Chamber  Music 


SECTION  C 

Monday,  Tuesday,  Friday  3:45-5:45;  Saturday  1:30  -  3-30 

Mr.  Burg.1 n  W.  BARN;  (Tuesday-THEiTRE) 

Chamber  Orchestra _ 


Gibson  -  vl 

a,b 

Aruga  -  perc 

Cleve  -  -a 

a 

Bonnin  -  perc  d,f 

Fujii  -  vi 

a,b 

Koaper  -  perc  g 

Jones  -  vl 

a  y  o 

Garber  -  perc 

Matthews  -  vl 

a 

Latimer  -  perc 

Soong  -  vl 

a,b 

Kwasnicka  -  harp 

Lee  -  vl 

Ryker  -  vl 

b 

Norton  -  piano  a,b 

Mr.  Lipkin  CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL 

Ross  -  vl 

b 

BACH  CANTATA  §  46 

Meyer  -  vl 

a,b 

Kogan  -  fl  d 

Rowen  -  vl 

b 

Grillo  -  fl  b,d 

Ikenouchi  -  vl 

b 

Parcells  -  trp  d,f 

Tai  -  vl 

b 

Peterson  -  ob  b 

Sokole  -  vl 

Binkley  -  vl  a 

Critelli  -  vl  a 

Goldsmith  -  via 

a 

Blacklock  -  via  a 

Hirai  -  via 

a 

Frank  -  vie  a,b 

Jorgenson  -  via 
Strassburg  -  via 

a 

Janowsky  -  bs 

Ket  chain  -  via 

a 

Mr.  Kroll  MH  7 

Newlard  -  via 

HAYDN  QUARTET,  Choice  of  Class 

Custer  -  vie 

a 

Stoll  -  vl  a 

Wukowitz  -  vie 

a 

Perrenod  -  vl 

Jensen  -  vie 

a,b 

Silvers  -  via  a 

Jackson  -  vie 
Lipscomb  -  vie 
Levinson  -  bs 

Yust  -  vie  a,b 

Moyer  --  i  a 

Ellison  •  bs 
BrlgareP.x  -  bs 

g 

Sindelar  -  fl 

a 

Shostac  -  fl 

b,d 

Neufeld  -  pic 

d 

Deutsch  -  ob 

a 

Bairstow  -  Eng  hrn 

b 

The  letters  following  a  member' 

Swarr  -  cl 

a,d 

name  indicate  the  other  section 

Wat jen  -  cl 

b 

to  which  he  is  assigned. 

Best  -  bsn 

b 

G  =  Fromm  assignment 

Lombard  -  bsn 

a 

H  =  Choral  assignment 

Moe  -  hrn 

a,e,g 

Chanian  -  hrn 

e,f,g 

Johnson  -  hrn 

b 

Giblin  -  hrn 

a.f 

Shoptaugh  -  trp 

b,g 

BiFetrillo  -  trp 

d,f 

Renzi  -  trp 

d,f 

Kenley  -  trb 

f 

Borror  -  trb 

d,f 

Kuhl  -  trb 

d,f 

Hanks  -  tuba 

f,g 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


Chamber  Music  EIGHTH  WEEK 

SECTION  D  August  19-24,  196 

Monday  1:30  -  3;30;  Tuesday  1:30  -  3:30 


Mr.  Speyer  STUDIO  F 
STRAVINSKY  OCTET 

Kogan  -  fl 

c 

Swarr  -  cl 

a,c 

Gillette  -  bsn 
Friedman  -  bsn 

b 

DiPet ri.1  .o  -  trp 

c,f 

Morrell  trp 

Borror  -  trb 

f,c 

Kuhl  -  trb 

c,f 

Mr.  Speyer  STUDIO  F 
MOZART  DIVERTIMENTO 

Shostac  -  fl 

c,b 

Kogan  -  fl 

c 

Neufeld  -  fl 

c 

Grillo  -  fl 

b,c 

DiPet rillo  -  trp 

c,f 

Morrell-  trp 

e,f,g 

Parcells  -  trp 

c,f 

Irish  -  trp 

e,f,g 

Renzi  -  trp 

c,f 

The  letters  following  a  member's 
name  indicate  the  other  sections 
to  which  he  is  assigned. 

G  =  Fromm  ass 5  ~?  -  -:nt 
H  -  Choral  aso.ig.i.'if ' 


SECTION  E  Thursday  3:45-4:455  Friday  1:30  -  3:30 
Mr.  Voisin  STUDIO  F 


BEREZOVSKY 

Morrell  -  trp 

Irish  --  trp 

Moe  -  hrn 

Ohanian  -  hrn 

Werner  -  trb 

Benz  -  " y o 

MacGlarr;  ••  tuba 

d,f,g 

d,f,g 

a,c,g 

f,c,g 

g 

f>g 

f 

SECTION  F  Wednesday 

1:45  - 

3:30;  Thursday  1:30  -  3:30 

Mr.  Gibson  REH.  STG 

.  -  Wed. 

;  THEVTRE  -  Thurs. 

GABRIELI  CANZONA 

DiPetrillo  -  trp 

c,d 

Kuhl  -  trb 

c,  i 

Morrell  -  trp 

d,e,g 

Hanks  -  tuba 

c 

Irish  -  trp 

d,e,g 

MacGlarry  -  tuba 

e 

Parcells  -  trp 

c,d 

Ohanian  -  hrn 

c,e 

Renzi  -  trp 

c,d 

Blair  -  hrn 

g 

Kenley  -  trb 

c 

Sternberg  -  hrn 

a,g 

Borror  -  trb 

c,d 

Giblin  -  hrn 

c,a 

Benz  -  trb 

e  jS 

Bonnin  -  timp 

c,d 

Bailey  -  trb 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  DIRECTOR 
TANGLEWOOD-LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 

. illinium Jim  in . .  i  r  1 1  u  n  him  m  n  n  mu  m  mm. mm . . 


FIRST  CONCERT  BY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CHAMBER  MUSIC  DEPARTMENT 
Sunday,  July  7,  1963,  at  10  a.m.  -  Chamber  Music  Hall 


SANDERS 


QUINTET  IN  B  FLAT  FOR  BRASS  INSTRUMENTS 


I.  Grave  allegro 

II.  Adagio 

III.  Allegro  vivo 


Noble  Morrell 
Patrick  Renzi 


-  trumpet  Jerry  Kuhl  -  trombone 

-  trumpet  Lawrence  Benz  -  trombone 

Sharon  Johnson  -  French  horn 


SCHUBERT 

QUARTET  IN  A  MINOR,  OPUS  29 

I. 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

II. 

Andante 

III. 

Menuetto :  Allegretto 

IV. 

Allegro  moderato 

Jerre  Gibson  - 

violin 

Shirley  Manuel  -  viola 

Barrett  Stoll 

-  violin 

Harry  Jensen  -  violoncello 

POULENC 

SEXTET  FOR  FLUTE, 

OBOE,  CLARINET, 

BASSOON, 

HORN,  AND  PIANO 

I. 

Allegro  vivace 

II. 

Divertimento 

III. 

Finale:  Presto 

David  Shostac  -  flute 
Andrew  White  -  oboe 
Craig  Watjen  -  clarinet 


E.  Crawford  Best  -  bassoon 
Sharon  Moe  -  French  horn 
Monica  Jakuc  -  piano 


As  a  Friend  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  contributor  to  the 
school,  you  have  been  invited  to  this  concert  and  to  the  numerous 
other  instrumental  and  choral  performances  by  Tanglewood  students. 
We  hope  that  you  will  inform  others  of  this  opportunity  and  will 
encourage  them  to  enroll  as  members. 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  DIRECTOR 

TANGLEWOOD-LENOX.  MASSACHUSETTS 

lllllllllllllllllllllllllimilllllllllllllllllllimilllllllllllllllllllllllllimiHlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllimllllllllllllllllllllllll  II  llllllllllllll  Hill  IIIIHMMIIII  Hill  IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIHIIIIIIllllllllllllllll 


SECOND  CONCERT  BY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CHAMBER  MUSIC  DEPARTMENT 
Thursday,  July  11,  1963,  at  8  p.m.  -  Chamber  Music  Hall 


MOZART 


STRING  QUINTET  IN  D  MAJOR 


Larghetto 
Adagio 
Menuetto 
Finale :  Allegro 

Marylou  Speaker  -  violin  Ko  Hirai  -  viola 

Laraine  Shapiro  -  violin  Charles  Griffin  -  viola 

Stephen  Custer  -  violoncello 


FINE  PARTITA  FOR  WIND  QUINTET 

Introduction:  Theme 

Variation 

Interlude 

Gigue 

Coda 

August  Grillo  -  flute  William  Lewis  -  clarinet 

Ira  Deutsch  -  oboe  Elizabeth  Bishop  -  bassoon 

Brian  Sternberg  -  French  horn 


SHOSTAKOVITCH  QUINTET  FOR  PIANO  AND  STRINGS,  OPUS  57 

Prelude 

Fugue 

Scherzo 

Intermezzo 

Finale 


Lily  Soong  -  violin  Nancy  Blaeklock  -  vio?a 

Barry  Ross  -  violin  Michael  Stoughton  -  violoncello 

Elizabeth  Wright  -  piano 


As  a  Friend  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  contributor  to  the 
academy,  you  have  been  invited  to  this  concert  and  to  the  numerous 
other  instrumental  and  choral  performances  by  Tanglewood  members. 
We  hope  that  you  will  inform  others  of  this  opportunity  and  will 
encourage  them  to  enroll  as  Friends. 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


1 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  DIRECTOR 
TANGLEWOOD-LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiititiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiii 


THIRD  CONCERT  BY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CHAMBER  MUSIC  DEPARTMENT 
Sunday,  July  14,  1963,  at  10  a.ra.  -  Chamber  Music  Hall 


BEETHOVEN 


QUARTET  IN  E  FLAT  MAJOR,  CPUS  127 


I.  Maestoso:  Allegro 
II.  Adagio  ma  non  troppo  e 
molto  cantabile 


Won-Mo  Kim  -  violin 
Barbara  Heinen  -  violin 


Pamela  Goldsmith  -  viola 
Jerome  Patterson  -  violoncello 


SMETANA 


QUARTET  (AUS  MEINEM  LEBEN) 


I.  Allegro  vivo  appassionato 
II.  Allegro  moderato  a  la  polka 
III.  Largo  sostenuto 


Michael  Vitale  -  violin 
George  Binkley  -  violin 


Frank  Reilly  -  viola 
Eric  Jensen  -  violoncello 


BACH 

Barbara  Heinen  -  violin 
Irene  Perrenod  -  violin 
Frank  Reilly  -  viola 
Judith  Cannon  -  viola 
Michael  Flaksman  -  violoncello 
Ann  Rishell  -  bass 


C \NTATA  NO.  12,  MEINEM,  KLAGEN 

Philip  Shoptaugh  -  trumpet 
Jon  Peterson  -  oboe 
Monica  Jakuc  -  harpsichord 
Harriet  Simons  -  alto 
W.  James  Thompson  -  tenor 
Francis  Hester  -  bass 


I .  Sinf onia 

II.  Chorus  -  Weeping,  lamenting,  sorrows,  fears,  anguish,  misery 
These  are  the  Christians  bred  of.  tears 
Bearing  the  imprint  of  Christ. 

III.  Recitative  -  alto 

We  must  enter  the  kingdom  of  God  through  great  suffering. 

IV.  Aria  -  alto 

Cross  and  crown  united. 

Battle  and  insignia  are  bound  together. 

Christians  at  every  moment  have  their  torment  and  their  enemy, 
but  their  solace  is  in  the  wounds  of  Christ. 
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V.  Aria  -  bass 

•\  I  follow  after  Christ, 

I  shall  not  leave  him 
In  prosperity  and  privation 
In  life  and  death. 

I  kiss  the  shame  of  Christ 
I  will  embrace  his  cross. 


VI.  Aria  -  tenor 
Be  faithful t 

All  pain  will  prove  to  be  a  small  thing. 
After  the  rain  comes  the  benediction; 
.All  storms  pass. 

VII.  Chorale 

Khat  God  does  is  well  done. 

On  this  I  will  rest. 

Although  on  the  rough  path 
Anguish,  death,  and  suffering  seize  me. 
He  will  hold  me  in  his  arms  as  a  father; 
So  I  leave  him  to  rule  over  me. 


As  a  Friend  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  contributor  to  the  academy, 
you  have  been  invited  to  this  concert  and  to  the  numerous  other  instru¬ 
mental  and  choral  performances  by  Tanglewood  members..  We  hope  that 
you  will  inform  others  of  this  opportunity  and  will  encourage  them  to 
enroll  as  Friends. 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  DIRECTOR 

TANGLEWOOD  —  LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 
. . mini . I . . . . . . . . . . . . mini 

FOURTH  CONCERT  BY  IfEMBERS  OF  THE  CHAMBER  MUSIC  DEPARTMENT 
Thursday,  July  18,  1963,  at  8  p.m.  -  Chamber  Music  Hall 


C  ARTER 


WOODWIND  QUINTET  (1948) 


I.  Allegretto 

II.  Allegro  giocoso 


Rudolf  Meufeld  -  flute 
Tamara  Meyers  -  oboe 

Sharon  Johnson 


Nancy  Wenk  -  clarinet 
Janet  Lombard  -  bassoon 
-  French  horn 


W.F.E.  BACH 


SEXTET  IN  E  FLAT  MAJOR 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo 
II.  Andante 

III.  Rondo:  Allegretto 


Mutsuko  Ikenouchi  -  violin 
Shirley  Manuel  -  viola 
Jane  Yust  -  violoncello 


Winfield  Swarr  -  clarinet 
Virginia  Blair  -  French  horn 
Joy  Durschnitt  -  French  horn 


INTERMISSION 


STRAVINSKY 


OCTET 


I .  Sinfonia :  Allegro 
II.  Tema  con  variazione 
III.  Finale 


Alice  Kogan  -  flute 
Winfield  Swarr  -  clarinet 
John  Gillette  -  bassoon 
Jonathan  Friedman  -  bassoon 


John  DiPet rillo  -  trumpet 
Noble  Morrell  -  trumpet 
Ronald  Borror  -  trombone 
Jerry  Kuhl  -  trombone 


As  a  Friend  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  contributor  to  the  academy, 
you  have  been  invited  to  this  concert  and  to  the  numerous  other  instru¬ 
mental  and  choral  performances  by  Tanglewood  members.  We  hope  that 
you  will  inform  others  of  this  opportunity  and  will  encourage  them  to 
enroll  as  Friends. 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  DIRECTOR 

TANGLEWOOD-LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 


FIFTH  CONCERT  BY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CHAMBER  MUSIC  DEPARTMENT 
Sunday,  July  21,  1963,  at  10  a.m.  -  Chamber  Music  Hall 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF 

QUINTET  IN  B  FLAT  MAJOR 

I. 

Allegro 

con  brio 

II. 

Andante 

III. 

Rondo : 

Allegretto 

Lawrence  Jordan  -  flute 

Jonathan  Friedman  -  bassoon 

Nancy  Wenk  -  clarinet 

Sharon  Moe  -  French  horn 

Luba  Bauer  -  piano 


PINK HAM 


FANFARE,  ARIA,  AND  ECHO 


I.  Allegro  sciolto 

II.  Lento 

III.  Scherzando 


William  Lane  -  French  horn  John  Ohanian  -  French  horn 

Reginald  Bonnin  -  timpani  . 


MARTIMU 


LA  REVUE  DE  CUISINE 


I.  Prologue  (Marche) 

II .  Tango 

III.  Charleston 

IV .  Finale 


Marylou  Speaker  -  violin 
David  Cole  -  violoncello 
Virgil  Blackwell  -  clarinet 


John  Gillette  -  bassoon 
John  DiPetrillo  -  trumpet 
Shulmaith  Ran  -  piano 


As  a  Friend  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  contributor  to  the  academy, 
you  have  been  invited  to  this  concert  and  to  the  numerous  other  instru¬ 
mental  and  choral  performances  by  Tanglewood  members.  We  nope  that 
you  will  inform  others  of  this  opportunity  and  will  encourage  them  to 
enroll  as  Friends . 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  DIRECTOR 
TANGLEWOOD-LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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SIXTH  CONCERT  BY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CHAMBER  MUSIC  DEPARTMENT 
Thursday,  July  25,  1963,  at  8  pm,  -  Chamber  Music  Hall 


BEETHOVEN  SONATA  NO.  8,  OPUS  30,  NO.  3 

Allegro  assai 

Tempo  di  Menuelto,  ma  molto  moderato 
e  grazioso 
Allegro  vivace 


Jerre  Gibson  -  violin 


Barry  Farber  -  piano 


EWALD 


SYMPHONY  FOR  BRASS  CHOIR,  OPUS  5 


Moderato 

Adagio 

Allegro  moderato 

Patrick  Renzi  -  tx’umpet  John  Ohaniar  -  Frencn  horn 

Philip  Shoptaugh  -  trumpet  McDowell  Kenley  -  trombone 

John  MacGlarry  -  tuba 


INTERMISSION 


BACH 

Haim  Shtrum  -  vio?  in 
Jean  Tai  -  violin 
Charles  Griffin  -  viola 
David  Cole  -  violoncello 

Aria  -  I  have  enough 

I  have  held  the  Saviour  the  hope  of  the  pious,  in  my  eager 
arms; 

I  have  enough. 

I  have  seen  him. 

My  faith  has  pressed  Jesus  to  my  heart 
Now  I  would  part  from  here, 

Today,  with  joy;  I  have  enough. 


CANTATA  NO.  82  -  ICH  HAEE  dENUG 

Don  Horton  -  bass 
Douglas  Bairstow  -  oboe 
Val  Norton  -  harpsichord 
Francis  Hester  -  bass 


Recitative  - 

I  have  enough, 

My  consolation  is  only  this:  that  Jesus  may  be  mine  and 
I  his. 

My  faith  holds  to  him  -  with  Simeon  I  see  already  the  joy 
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Ah,  would  that  the  Lord  would  release  me  from  the  chains  of 
my  body. 

Ah,  were  my  Farewell  but  here,  with  joy  would  I  say  to  thee, 
0  World;  I  have  enough. 

Aria  - 

Sleep,  ye  tired  eyes,  close  softly  and  peacefully. 

World,  I  stay  here  no  longer;  there  is  nothing  more  of 
Thine, which  is  of  use  to  my  soul. 

Here  must  I  cultivate  misery,  but  there  shall  I  see  sweet 
peace,  still  quiet. 

S^y^tive  - 

My  God'  When  comes  the  beautiful  word:  Mow! 

When  I  shall  depart  in  neace, 

And  in  the  sands  of  the  cool  earth 
And  in  thy  bosom  rest? 

The  farewell  is  made.  World  goodnight. 

Aria  - 

I  rejoice  in  my  death. 

Ah,  would  that  it  were  already  here, 

Then  would  I  escape  all  the  nain  which  still  binds  me  to  the 
world. 


As  a  Friend  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  contributor  to  the  academy, 
you  have  been  invited  to  this  concert  and  to  the  numerous  other  instru¬ 
mental  and  choral  performances  by  Tanglewood  members.  We  hope  that 
you  will  inform  others  of  this  opportunity  and  will  encourage  them  to 
enroll  as  Friends. 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  DIRECTOR 

TANGLEWOOD  —  LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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SEVENTH  CONCERT  BY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CHAMBER  MUSIC  DEPARTMENT 
Sunday,  July  28,  1963,  at  10  am.  -  Chamber  Music  Hall 


DVORAK 


QUINTET  IN  G  MAJOR,  OPUS  77 


Allegro  con  fuoco 
Scherzo :  Allegro  Vivace 
Poco  Andante 
Finale:  Allegro  assai 

Shelley  Cleve  -  violin  Simone  Tanguay  -  'Cola 

Barry  Ross  -  violin  Jane  Yust  -  violoncello 

Maxim  Janowsky  -  bass 


DEBUSSY  SONATA  FOR  FLUTE,  VIOLA,  AND  HARP 

Pastorale:  Lento,  dolce,  rubato 
Interlude:  Tempo  di  minuetto 
Finale:  Allegro  moderato  ma  risoluto 

David  Shostak  -  flute  Pamela  Goldsmith  -  viola 

Urszula  Kwasnicka  -  harp 


PARRIS 


SONATINA  FOR  BRASS 


Moderately  fast 

Slowly 

Fast 

Quasi  Allegretto 

Ramon  Parcells  -  trumpet  McDowell  Kenley  -  trombone 

Jon  Irish  -  trumpet  Walter  Werner  -  trombone 

Lawrence  Benz  -  trombone  John  Mac  Glarry  -  tuba 


As  a  Friend  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  contribute*  to  the  academy, 
you  have  been  invited  to  this  concert  and  to  the  numerous  other  instru¬ 
mental  and  choral  performances  by  Tanglewood  members.  We  hope  that 
you  will  inform  others  of  this  opportunity  and  will  encourage  them 
to  enroll  as  Friends. 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  DIRECTOR 
TANGLEWOOD  —  LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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EIGHTH  CONCERT  BY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CHAMBER  MUSIC  DEPARTMENT 
Wednesday,  July  31>  1963,  at  4  p.m.  -  Chamber  Music  Hall 


G.  P.  TELEMANN 


SUITE  IN  B  MINOR 


(Arranged  for  Woodwind  Quintet  by  Dirk  Keetbaas) 


I. 

Prelude 

II. 

Coulant 

III. 

Gay 

IV. 

Triste 

V. 

Menuet 

VI. 

Vite 

August  Grillo  -  flute 
Tamara  Meyers  -  oboe 

Sharon  Johnson  - 


Winfield  Swarr  -  clarinet 
Jonathan  Friedman  -  bassoon 
French  horn 


INTERMISSION 


DEBUSSY 


SONATA  FOR  FLUTE,  VIOLA,  AND  HARP 

I.  Pastorale:  Lento,  dolce,  rubato 

II.  Interlude:  Tempo  di  minuetto 

III.  Finale:  Allegro  moderato  ma  risolutc 


David  Shostak  -  flute  Pamela  Goldsmith  -  viola 

Urszula  Kwasnicka  -  harp 


As  a  Friend  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  contributor  to  the  academy, 
you  have  been  invited  to  this  concert  and  to  the  numerous  other  instru¬ 
mental  and  choral  performances  by  Tanglewood  members.  We  hope  that 
you  will  inform  others  of  this  opportunity  and  will  encourage  them 
to  enroll  as  Friends. 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  DIRECTOR 
TANGLEWOOD-- LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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NINTH  CONCERT  BY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CHAMBER  MUSIC  DEPARTMENT 
Sunday,  August  4,  1963,  at  10  am.  -  Chamber  Music  Hall 


PISTON 


QUINTET  FOR  WIND  INSTRUMENTS  (1956) 


Animate 
Con  tenerezza 
Scherzando 
Allegro  comodo 


Alice  Kogan  -  flute 
Andrew  White  -  oboe 

Sharon  Moe  - 


Joseph  RabboN  -  r" arinet 
E.  Crawford  Best  -  bar roc 

French  Horn 


BEETHOVEN  STRING  QUARTET  IN  B  FLAT  MAJOR,  OPUS  130 

Adagio  ma  non  troppo  -  Allegro 
Presto 

Andante  con  moto  ma  non  troppo 
Alla  Danza  Tedesca  (Allegro  assai) 

Cavatina  (Adagio  molto  espressivo) 

Finale  -  Allegro 

Marylou  Speaker  -  violin  Frank  Reilly  -  viola 

Masako  Fujii  -  violin  Stephen  Custer  -  violoncello 


As  a  Friend  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  contributor  to  the  academy, 
you  have  been  invited  to  this  concert  and  to  the  numerous  other  instru¬ 
mental  and  choral  performances  by  Tanglewood  members.  We  repo  that 
you  will  inform  others  of  this  opportunity  and  will  encourage  them  to 
enroll  as  Friends. 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  DIRECTOR 
TANGLEWOOD-LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 

•ilium . . . . . limn . . . . . . mini . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 11111111 . . . . 

TENTH  CONCERT  BY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CHAMBER  MUSIC  DEPARTMENT 
Thursday,  August  8,  1963,  at  8  pm.  -  Chamber  Music  Hall 


BARBFR  SUMMER  MUSIC 

Virginia  Sindelar  -  flute  Nancy  Wenk  -  c iar xr.et 

Douglas  Bairstow  -  oboe  John  Gillette  -  bassoon 

Brian  Sternberg  -  French  Horn 


BRAHMS 


TRIO  IN  E  FLAT  MAJOR,  OPUS  40 
FOR  PIANO,  VIOLIN  AND  HORN 


Andante 

Scherzo :  Allegro 
Adagio  mesto 

Finale:  Allegro  con  brio 

Joy  Smith  -  piano  Won-Mo  Kim  -  violin 

William  Lane  -  French  Horn 


INTERMISSION 


BEETHOVEN  QUARTET  OPUS  18,  NO.  3,  IN  D  MAJOR 

Allegro 

Andante  con  moto 

Allegro 

Presto 

Lily  Soong  -  violin  Ko  Hirai  -  viola 

Julian  Meyer  -  violin  Michael  Stoughton  -  violoncello 


As  a  Friend  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  contributor  to  the  academy, 
you  have  been  invited  to  this  concert  ard  to  the  numerous  other  instru¬ 
mental  and  choral  performances  by  Tanglewood  members.  We  hope  that  you 
will  inform  others  of  this  opportunity  and  will  encourage  them  to  enroll 
as  Friends. 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  DIRECTOR 
TANGLE  WOOD-LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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ELEVENTH  CONCERT  BY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CHAMBER  MUSIC  DEPARTMENT 
Sunday,  August  11,  1963,  at  10  am.  -  Chamber  Music  Hall 


BACH 

Emily  Faxon  -  violin 
Leora  Martin  -  violin 
Amy  Blinder  -  viola 
Harry  Jensen  -  violoncello 
Frank  Levinson  -  bass 
Andrew  White  -  oboe 


CANTATA  MO.  42,  AM  ABEND  ABER 

Jon  Peterson  -  oboe 
Monica  Jakuc  -  harpischord 
Carolyn  Cole  -  soprano 
Jill  Moerlins  -  alto 
Joel  Jones  -  tenor 
Francis  Hester  -  bass 


HOMMEGER 


CONCERTO  DE  CAMERA 


Allegretto  amabile 

Andante 

Vivace 

Virginia  Sindelar  -  flute  Tamara  Meyers  -  English  Horn 

Monica  Jakuc  -  piano 


BRAHMS 


SEXTET,  NO.  2,  OPUS  36 


Allegro  non  troppo 

Scherzo 

Adagio 

Poco  allegro 

Jerre  Gibson  -  violin  Nancy  Blacklock  -  viola 

Mary  Critelli  -  violin  Jane  Yust  -  violoncello 

Judith  Cannon  -  viola  Stephen  Custer  -  violoncello 


As  a  Friend  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  contributor  to  the  acacemy, 
you  have  been  invited  to  this  concert  and  to  the  numerous  other  instru¬ 
mental  and  choral  performances  by  Tanglewood  members.  We  hope  that 
you  will  inform  others  of  this  opportunity  and  will  encourage  them  tu 
enroll  as  Friends. 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


BACH 


CANTATA  NO.  42,  AM  ABEND  ABER 


I.  Sinfonia 

II.  Recitative  (Tenor) 

However,  on  the  eve  of  that  same  Sabbath,  when  the  disciples 
had  gathered,  and  the  doors  were  fastened  out  of  fear  of 
the  Jews,  Jesus  came  and  took  His  place  among  them. 

III.  Aria  (Alto) 

Where  two  and  three  are  gathered  in  Jesus'  precious  name, 

There  Jesus  places  Himself  among  them  and  pronounces  the  Amen 
For  what  takes  place  out  of  love  and  need, 

breaks  not  the  commandment  of  the  Highest. 

IV.  Duet  (Soprano  and  Tenor) 

Despair  not,  o  little  band,  although 
The  enemies  wish  to  destroy  you  utterly, 

and  seek  your  downfall,  at  which  you  feel  sadness  and  anxiety 
it  will  not  last  long. 

V.  Recitative  (Bass) 

One  can  see  a  fine  example  in  that  which  took  place  at 
Jerusalem;  for,  when  the  disciples  had  gathered  in  deep 
shadows,  out  of  fear  of  the  Jews,  my  Saviour  came  and  took 
His  place  among  them  as  a  sign  that  He  would  be  the  shield 
of  His  church.  So  let  the  enemies  rage! 

VI.  Aria  (Bass) 

Jesus  is  a  shield  to  His  own,  when  they  are  persecuted. 

On  them  shall  the  sun  shine,  with  the  golden  inscription: 

Jesus  is  a  shield  to  His  own  when  they  are  persecuted. 

VII.  Chorale 

Grant  us,  o  Lord,  peace  in  our  times. 

For  there  is  none  other  who  can  fight  for  us  than  Thou,  our 
God,  alone. 

Grant  to  our  Princes  and  Rulers  peace  and  good  rule 
That  under  them  we  may  lead  a  peaceful  and  calm  life, 
piously  and  honorably.  Amen 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  DIRECTOR 

TANGLEWOOD-LENOX.  MASSACHUSETTS 
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TWELFTH  CONCERT  BY  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CHAMBER  MUSIC  DEPARTMENT 
Wednesday,  August  14,  1963,  at  4  pm.  -  Chamber  Music  Hall 


BACH 


SONATA  NO.  6 


Adagio  ma  non  tanto 

Allegro 

Siciliano 

'  Allegro  assai 

Robert  Martin  -  violoncello  Monica  Jakuc  -  harpsichord 


COPLAND  SONATA  FOR  VIOLIN  AND  PIANO 

Andante  semplice 
Lento 

Allegretto  giusto 

John  Anthony  Calabrese  -  violin  Monica  Jakuc  -  piano 


MOZART  PIANO  QUARTET  IN  G  MINOR,  K.  478 

Allegro 

Andante 

Rondo 

Laraine  Shapiro  -  violin  Michael  Flaksman  -  violoncello 

Charles  Griffin  -  viola  Barry  Farber  -  piano 


As  a  Friend  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  contributor  to  the  academy, 
you  have  been  invited  to  this  concert  and  to  the  numerous  other  instru¬ 
mental  and  choral  performances  by  Tanglewood  members.  We  hope  that 
you  will  inform  others  of  this  opportunity  and  will  encourage  them 
to  enroll  as  Friends. 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  DIRECTOR 
TANGLEWOOD  —  LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 


'THIRTEENTH  CONCERT  BY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CHAMBER  MUSIC  DEPARTMENT 
Sunday,  August  18,  1963,  at  10  a.m,  -  Chamber  Masric  .  '13 


ETLER 


QUARTET  (1949) 


L.~  ghetto 
A3 legro 

Lr  :’go 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

Tamara  Meyers  -  oboe  E.  Crawford  Best  -  bassoon 

Nancy  Wenk  -  clarinet  Ascher  Temkin  -  viola 

BEETHOVEN  QUARTET,  OPUS  135 


Allegretto 
Vivace 

Lento  assai,  cantante  e  tranquillo 
Grave,  ma  non  troppo  tratto 

.booker  Rowe  -  violin 
Sonne  -  violin 

STRAVINSKY 

The  Soldier's  March 

Music  to  Scene  I 

Music  to  Sc  lie  il 

In,  hoyal  March 

Th  .  Little  Concert 

Tn.;-ee  Dances:  Tango,  Waltz,  Ragtimt 

The  Devil's  Dance 

Great  Choral 

Tri  vaphal  March  of  the  Devil 


Frank  Reilly  -  viola 

Jerome  Patterson  -  violoncello 

SUITE,  "L'HISTOIRE  DU  SCLDAT" 


Booker  Rowe  -  vio3_in 
Max  Janowsky  -  bass 
Craig  Watjen  -  clarinet 

Makoto  Aruga 


Elizabeth  Bichop  -  bassoon 
Philip  Shoptaugh  -  trumpet 
Dean  Werner  -  trombone 
-  percussion 


Larry  Nevr3.and  -  cor. doctor 


As  a  ^riend  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  contributor  to  the  academy, 
you  have  been  invited  to  this  concert  and  to  the  numerous  other  instrumer 
and  cnoral  performances  by  Tanglewood' members .  We  hope  that  you  will 
inf  on.  others  of  this  opportunity  and  will  encourage  them  to  enroll 
as  Fi ! ends . 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  DIRECTOR 
TANGLEWOOD-LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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FIFTEENTH  CONCERT  BY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CHAMBER  MUSIC  DEPART!  ENT 
Thursday,  August  22,  1963,  at  3  pm.  -  Chamber  Music  Hall 


BACH 


SONATA  NO.  3,  IN  F  MAJOR 


Adagio 

Allegro 

Adagio  ma  non  tanto 
Allegro 


Mac^ko  Fujii  -  violin  Barry  Farbcr  rraro 

BEETHOVEN  QUARTET  IN  E  FLAT  MAJOR,  OPUS  Ik 

I.  Poco  adagio 
II.  Adagio,  ma  non  troppo 

Jerre  Gibson  -  violin  Shirley  Manuel  -  viola 

Bonnie  Matthews  -  violin  Jane  Yust  -  violoncello 


INTERMISSION 


BACH 


CANTATA  NO.  101,  "NIMM  VON  UNS,  HERR" 


Emily  Faxon  -  violin 

Laraine  Shapiro  -  violin 

.Amy  Blinder  -  viola 

Michael  Stoughton  -  violoncello 

Diane  Bulgarelli  -  contrabass 

Alice  Kogan  -  flute 

Jon  Peterson  -  oboe 


Andrew  White  -  oboe 

Douglas  Bairstow  -  English  Horn 

Monica  Jakuc  -  harpsichord 

Sophia  Beryk  -  soprano 

Jill  Moerlins  -  alto 

W..  James  Thompson  -  tenor 

Francis  Hester  -  bass 


I  Chorus 

Take  from  us,  Lord,  thou  true  God 
the  heavy  punishment  and  great  suffering 
that  we  wxth  numberless  sins 
have  earned  all  at  once. 

Guard  us  against  war  and  famine, 
against  pestilence,  fire  and  great  sorrow. 

II.  Aria  (Tenor) 

Deal  not  with  us  wicked  sinners 

according  to  Thy  rights; 

let  the  sword  of  the  Adversaries  rest. 

Hear,  o  Highest,  hear  our  prayers, 

that  we  may  not,  like  Jerusalem, 

be  destroyed  by  sinning. 


-2- 


lII  .  Radiative  and  Chorale  (Soprano) 

Ah,  Lord  God,  through  thy  faithfulness 
shall  our  land  have  peace  and  tranquillity. 

When  evil  fortune  threatens  us,  wo  call, 
forgiving  Goa,  on  thee,  in  such  need: 

Appear  unto  us  vrith  conLfort  and  salvation! 

Thou  canst  defend  against  the  enen’cea'  destruction 
by  thy  Night,  and  ho.'p. 

Show  to  us  thy  great  mercy,  and  punish  us  not 
\tfhen  our  steps  begin  to  waver,  and  we  stumble 
out  of  weal r ess. 

roll  near  us,  vith  thy  Coodness,  and  grant, 
that  we  strive  only  for  the  good,  so  that  here, 
and  in  teat  otner  life,  Thy  scorn  and  wrath 
remain  far  from  us. 

IV.  Aria  (E'ss) 

Vi  y  Thou  so  scornful? 

la.  of  Ihy  vr •  -h  already  flicker  over  our  head. 

A'--,  turn  aside  our  r  •,r,icir;  ::nt 

and  out  of  fatherly  mercy  have  patience  with  our  weak  flesh. 

V.  Recitative  and  Chet rlo  (Tenor) 

"Sin  has  sorely  corrupted  us"  — 

Thus  must  even  the  purest  speak,  and  with  weeping  eyes  complain* 
"The  Devil  torments  us  even  more.1' 

Yes,  this  evil  spirit,  who  from  the  very 
beginning  was  called  Murderer,  seeks  to  destroy 
•  ur  salvation,  and  like  a  lion  to  swallow  us. 

"The  worud,  and  our  own  flesh  and  blood,  continually  leads 
us  astray. " 

We  meet  here,  on  this  short  way,  many  hindrances  to  the  Good. 
"Such  misery  knowst  Thou,  o  Lord,  alone." 

Help,  o  Helper,  help  us  who  are  weal:  -  Thou  canst  strengthen  us. 
"Ah,  let  us  be  at  Thy  service." 

VI.  Duet  (Soprano  and  Alto) 

Remember  Jesus'  bitter  death  - 

Father,  take  to  heart  thy  Son's 
suffering  and  His  wounds'  pain. 

They  are  payment  and  ransom  for  the  whole  world. 

Show  also  to  me,  o  merciful  God,  mercy  in  eternity. 

I  sigh  always,  in  my  need: 

Remember  Jesus'  bitter  death. 

VII.  Chorale 

Lead  us  with  Thy  right  hand, 
and  bless  our  city  and  land; 
give  us  forever  Thy  Holy  Word, 

guard  us  against  the  Devil's  cunning  and  murder, 
grant  us  one  hour  of  felicity 
That  we  may  be  forever  with  Thee. 

As  a  Friend  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  contributor  to  the  academy, 
you  have  been  invited  to  this  concert  and  to  the  other  instrumental  and 
choral  performances  by  Tanglewood  members.  We  hope  that  you  will  inform 
others  of  this  opportunity  and  will  encourage  them  to  enroll  as  Friends. 

BALDWIN  PIANO 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
ERICH  LEINSDO  n  F.  DIEEC  T  O  R 

TANGLE  WOOD  —  LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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SIXTEENTH  CONCERT  BY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CHAMBER  MUSIC  DEPARTMENT 
Sunday,  August  25,  1963,  at  10  a.m.  -  Theatre-Concert  Hall 


PISTON  THREE  PIECES  FOR  FLUTE,  CLARINET  AMD  BASSOON 

Allegro  scherzando 

Lento 

Allegro 


David  Shostac  -  flute  Nancy  Wenk  -  clarinet 

E.  Craxvford  Best  -  bassoon 


BRAHMS  SONATA  NO.  1,  IN  G  MAJOR,  OPUS  78 

Vivace  ma  non  troppo 
Adagio 

Allegro  molto  moderato 

Jer.-e  Gibson  -  violin  Larry  Farber  -  0.9  10 


SAINT-SAENS 

Pre'ambule : 
Menuet 
Intermede : 
Gavotte  et 


SEPTET,  OPUS  65 

Allegro  moderato 

Andante 

Finale 


Booker  Rcwe  -  violin 
Marie  Koscak  -  violin 
Frank  Reilly  -  viola 


Elizabeth  Wright  -  piano 


Michael  Stoughton  -  violoncello 

Lew  Norton  -  bass 

Ramon  Parcells  -  trumpet 


As  a  Friend  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  contributor  to  the  academy, 
you  have  been  invited  to  this  concert  and  to  the  numerous  other  instruments 
and  choral  performances  by  Tanglewood  members.  We  hope  that  you  will 
inform  others  of  this  opportunity  and  will  encourage  them  to  enroll  as 
Friends . 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


BERK  SHIR?;  MUSIC  CENTER 
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FOURTH  WEEK 

Department  of  Choral  Music  July  22-27 ,  1963 
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Department  of  Choral  Music  SEVENTH  WEEK 

^Denotes  attendance  repaired.  August  12-17,  1963 
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BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  DIRECTOR 

TANGLEWOOD  —  LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 

lllllllllllllHHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIJIIIIinilllinillllllllllllllllHIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIHIIIINMHlMIII 

FIRST  CONCERT  BY  THE  TANGLEWOOD  CHOIR 
Lorna  Cooke  deVaron,  Alfred  Nash  Patterson,  Abraham  Kaplan  -  Directors 

John  B.  Pierpont  -  Assistant 

Wednesday,  Juljr  17,  1963,  at  8  p.m.  -  Theatre-Concert  Hall 


COMPOSITE  MASS 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven 


KYRIE 

(FROM  MASS  IN  C  MAJOR) 


Nelga  Lynn  Dinerstein  -  soprano  W.  James  Thompson  -  tenor 

Virginia  Knapp  -  alto  Richard  Frisch  -  bass 


ZOLTAN  KODALY 


GLORIA 

(FROM  MISSA  BREVIS) 


Malama  Providakes  -  alto 

Francis  Hester 


E.  Gordon  Leavitt  -  tenor 
-  bass 


FRANZ  SCHUBERT 


0PTpn 

(FROM  MASS  IN  G  MAJOR) 


Abraham  Kaplan  -  Conductor 

WILLIAM  BYRD  SANCTUS  AND  BEMED ICTUS 

(FROM  MASS  FOR  THREE  VOICES) 

JOSQUIN  DES  PRES  AGNUS  DEI 

(FROM  MISSA  PANGE  LINGUA) 

Alfred  Nash  Patterson  -  Conductor 


INTERMISSION 


JOHANNES  BRAHMS  LIEBESLIEDER  WALTZER,  OPUS  65 

Sandra  Gagliano  -  soprano  E.  Gordon  Leavitt  -  tenor 

Jill  Moerlins  -  alto  W.  James  Thompson  -  tenor 

Richard  Frisch  -  bass 

Robert  Fuller  and  W.  James  Thompson  -  Conductors 
FRANCOIS  COUPERIN  LAMENTATIONS  OF  JEREMIAH 

Nelga  Lynn  Dinerstein  -  soprano  Malama  Providakes  -  mezzo- aopranq 

James  Cunningham  -  Conductor 

FRANCIS  POULENC  EXULTATE  DEO 

SALVE  REGINA 

Alfred  Mash  Patterson  -  Conductor 

FRANCIS  POULENC  FIGURE  HUMAINE 

SECTIONS  I,  II,  VI,  AND  FINALE 

Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon  -  Conductor 


Brenda  Cole  -  accompanist  Roland  Gagnon  -  accompanist 

William  McGowan  -  harpsichordist  Michael  Stoughton  -  violoncellist 
James  Levinson  -  contrabassist 
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JOHANNES  BRAHMS 
I.  CHORUS 

Verzicht,  o  Herz,  auf  rettung. 


VIII.  CHORUS 

Weiche  Gr&ser  im  Revier. 

X.  SOLO  (Tenor) 

Ich  kose  sUss  rait  der  und  der. 

XII.  CHORUS 

Schwarzer  Wald,  dein  Schatten 
ist  so  dtister. 

XIII.  DUET  (Soprano  and  Alto) 
Nein,  Geliebter,  setze  dich 

mir  so  nahe  nicht. 

CONCLUSION  (Chorus) 

Nun  ihr  Musen,  genugl 


FRANCIS  POULENC 

(Poems  by  Paul  Eluard) 

I .  De  tous  des  printemps  du  monde 


L3EBESLIEDER  WALTZER 

There ' s  naught ,  o  heart  can 
save  thee. 

Shadowy  gloom  of  the  night. 

Erewhile  upon  my  fingers. 

Ye  eyes  of  darkness. 

Guard  thy  son,  good  neighbor. 

From  you  hills  the  torrent 
speeds. 

Secret  nook  in  shady  spot. 

To  many  a  maid  I  whisper  soft. 

Darksome  wood,  thy  shadows 
are  so  gloomy. 

Seat  thyself,  my  dearest  heart, 
not  so  near  to  me. 

Now,  ye  Muses,  be  silent l 

FIGURE  HUMAINE 


II.  CHORUS 

Finstere  Shat ten  der  Nacht. 

III.  SOLO  (Soprano) 

An  jeder  Hand  die  Finger. 

IV.  SOLO  (Bass) 

Ihr-  schwarz  en  Augen. 

V.  SOLO  (Alto) 

Wahre,  wahre  deinen  Sohn,  Nachbarin. 
VII .  CHORUS 

Gebirge  Well  auf  Well. 


Of  all  springtimes  of  the  world,  never  was  there  one  so  vile. 

Of  all  ways  of  being  -  being  trusted  is  the  best  -  for  there 
is  life  out  of  death. 

I  don't  hear  monsters  (of  war)  any  more  -  I  see  only  the  good 

and  beautiful  and  young  who  will  move  on  to  usurp  their  masters. 

II.  Enchantant  les  servantes  s'elancent 


The  poet  describes  to  the  dead  the  little  servant  girls  who, 
singing,  rush  forward  to  wash  away  the  blood  of  the  dead  after 
the  battle.  The  poet  then  says:  'Look  at  these  little  children 
rushing  forward  to  new  experiences  -  for  them,  life  is  a  great 
joyous  day.  But  the  hands  which  the  servants  of  life  hold  up 
for  fresh  air  are  blue.  This  is  life's  final  groomingl 

The  poet  says,  in  effect,  that  people  die  and  are  forgotten, 
therefore  we  may  as  well  abandon  ourselves  to  flesh  and  the 
spell  of  our  weakness  for  pleasure. 

VI.  Le  jour  m1 etonne  et  la  nuit  me  fait  peur. 

Day  astonishes  me  and  night  makes  me  afraid.  Summer  haunts  me  and 
Winter  pursues  me. 

FINALE  _  Liberte 

i**®  poet  writes  the  name  of  one  word  on  all  things  of  life,  on 
things  of  state  and  war,  on  things  of  nature,  on  people,  on 
states  or  mind,  on  everyday  things,  on  death,  and  on  life 

regained . 

And  on  the  power  of  this  word,  the  poet  learns  to  live  again, 
for  the  word  is  Liberty. 


As  a  Friend  >f  the  Rerkshire  Music  Center  and  contributor  to  the  academy, 
you  have  been  invited  to  this  concert  and  to  the  numerous  other  instru¬ 
mental  and  c"io',al  performances  by  Tanglewood  members.  We  hope  that 
you  v  ill  in  n  m  .'tiers  of  this  opportunity  and  will  encourage  them  to 
■  1  op  n"- ^  ^  n/\Tm.rTM  dtamo 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  DIRECTOR 
TANGLEWOOD-LENOX,  MASSACHUS  ET  T  S 

IlfllJItllfllllllllllllllllllllllflllllllllllllllllllllJIfllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllfHIMlIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIJIIlIIllllllMIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIinillllllllllllllllllllllltllin 

SECOND  CONCERT  BY  THE  TANGLEWCCD  CHOIR 
Monday,  July  29,  1963,  at  8  p.ra.  -  Theatre-Concert  Hall 

Lorna  Cooke  deVaron,  Alfred  Nash  Patterson,  Abraham  Kaplan  -  Directors 


HENRY  PURCELL 

John  B.  Pierpcnt  -  Assistant 

JEHOVA  OUAM  MULTI  SUNT  HOSTES 

E.  Gordon  Leavitt  -  Tenor  W.  James  Thompson  -  Bass 


Alfred  Nash  Patterson  -  Conductor 

THOMAS  TALLIS 

IF  YE  LOVE  ME,  KEEP  MY  COMMANDMENTS 

HEINRICH  SCHUTZ 

SING  TO  THE  LORD  A  NEW  SONG 

John  Walker  -  Conductor 

WILLIAM  SCHUMAN 

TE  DEUM 

TO  ALL,  TO  EACH 

ANTONIN  DVORAK 

SONGS  OF  NATURE 
Melodies  Steal  into  My  Heart 

Slender  Young  Birch 

EDVARD  GRIEG 

I  LAID  ME  DOWN  TO  SLUMBER 

Francis  Hester  -  Baritone  Soloist 

Abraham  Kaplan  -  Conductor 
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JOHANNES  BRAHMS 
I.  CHORUS 

Verzicht,  o  Herz,  auf  rettung. 


VIII.  CHORUS 

Weiche  Gr&ser  ira  Revier. 

X.  SOLO  (Tenor) 

Ich  kose  sUss  mit  der  und  der. 

XII.  CHORUS 

Schwarzer  Wald,  dein  Schatten 
ist  so  dtister. 

XIII.  DUET  (Soprano  and  Alto) 
Nein,  Geliebter,  setze  dich 

mir  so  nahe  nicht. 

CONCLUSION  (Chorus) 

Nun  ihr  Musen,  genugl 


FRANCIS  POULENC 

(Poems  by  Paul  Eluard) 

I .  De  tous  des  printemps  du  monde 


LIEBESLIEDER  WALTZER 

There's  naught,  o  heart  can 
save  thee. 

Shadowy  gloom  of  the  night. 

Erewhile  upon  my  fingers. 

Ye  eyes  of  darkness . 

Guard  thy  son,  good  neighbor. 

From  you  hills  the  torrent 
speeds. 

Secret  nook  in  shady  spot. 

To  many  a  maid  I  whisper  soft. 

Darksome  wood,  thy  shadows 
are  so  gloomy. 

Seat  thyself,  my  dearest  heart, 
not  so  near  to  me. 

Now,  ye  Muses,  be  silent! 

FIGURE  HUMAINE 


II.  CHORUS 

Finstere  Shatten  der  Nacht. 

III.  SOLO  (Soprano) 

An  jeder  Hand  die  Finger. 

IV.  SOLO  (Bass) 

Ihr-  schwarzen  Augen. 

V.  SOLO  (Alto) 

Wahre,  wahre  deinen  Sohn,  Nachbarin. 
VII .  CHORUS 

Gebirge  Well  auf  Well. 


Of  all  springtimes  of  the  world,  never  was  there  one  so  vile. 

Of  all  ways  of  being  -  being  trusted  is  the  best  -  for  there 
is  life  out  of  death. 

I  don't  hear  monsters  (of  war)  any  more  -  I  see  only  the  good 

and  beautiful  and  young  who  will  move  on  to  usurp  their  masters. 

II.  Enchantant  les  servantes  s'elancent 


The  poet  describes  to  the  dead  the  little  servant  girls  who, 
singing,  rush  forward  to  wash  away  the  blood  of  the  dead  after 
the  battle.  The  poet  then  says:  'Look  at  these  little  children 
rushing  forward  to  new  experiences  -  for  them,  life  is  a  great 
joyous  day.  But  the  hands  which  the  servants  of  life  hold  up 
for  fresh  air  are  blue.  This  is  life's  final  grooming! 

The  poet  says,  in  effect,  that  people  die  and  are  forgotten, 
therefore  we  may  as  well  abandon  ourselves  to  flesh  and  the 
spell  of  our  weakness  for  pleasure. 

VI.  Le  .jour  m'etonne  et  la  nuit  me  fait  peur. 

Day  astonishes  me  and  night  makes  me  afraid.  Summer  haunts  me  and 
Winter  pursues  me. 
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BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  DIRECTOR 
TANGLEWOOD  —  LENOX,  MASSACHUS  EX  T  S 

SECOND  CONCERT  BY  THE  TAflGLEWOCD  CHOIR 
Monday,  July  29,  1963,  at  8  p.m.  -  Theatre-Concert  Hall 

Lorna  Cooke  deVaron,  Alfred  Mash  Patterson,  Abraham  Kaplan  -  Directors 


HENRY  PURCELL 

John  B.  Pierpcnt  -  Assistant 

JEHOVA  GUAM  MULTI  SUNT  HOSTES 

E.  Gordon  Leavitt  -  Tenor  W.  Janies  Thompson  -  Bass 


Alfred  Nash  Patterson  -  Conductor 

THOMAS  TALLIS 

IF  YE  LOVE  ME,  KEEP  MY  COMMANDMENTS 

HEINRICH  SCHUTZ 

SING  TO  THE  LORD  A  NEW  SONG 

John  Walker  -  Conductor 

WILLIAM  SCHUMAN 

TE  DEUM 

TO  ALL,  TO  EACH 

ANTONIN  DVORAK 

SONGS  OF  NATURE 
Melodies  Steal  into  My  Heart 

Slender  Young  Birch 

EDVARD  GRIEG 

I  LAID  ME  DOWN  TO  SLUMBER 

Francis  Hester  -  Baritone  Soloist 


Abraham  Kaplan  -  Conductor 

INTERMISSION 

PAUL  HINDEMITH 

APPAREBIT  REPENTINA  DIES 

Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon  -  Conductor 

PETER  SCHICKELE 

AFTER  SPRING  SUNSET 

Aliche  Horth  -  Soprano  Soloist 

James  Cunningham  -  Conductor 

ALBERTO  GIMASTERA 

LAMENTATIONS  OF  JEREMIAH 

Alfred  Nash  Patterson  —  Conductor 

Brenda  Cole  -  Accompanist 

Brass  Ensemble: 

Philip  Shoptaugh  -  trumpet  John  Giblin  -  French  horn 

Patrick  Renzi  -  trumpet  Sharon  Johnson  -  French  horn 

Robert  Bailey  -  trombone  John  Ohanian  -  French  horn 

Ronald  Borror  -  trombone  Brian  Sternberg  -  French  horn 

Lawrence  Benz  -  trombone  Thompson  Hanks  -  tuba 

As  a  Friend  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  contributor  to  the  academy, 
you  have  been  invited  to  this  concert  and  to  the  numerous  other  instru¬ 
mental  and  choral  performances  by  Tanglewood  members.  We  hope  that  you 
will  inform  others  of  this  opportunity  and  will  encourage  ti  em  to  enroll 
as  members. 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
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PETER  SCHICKELE 

1.  After  spring  sunset, 
mist  rises  from 
the  river. . 

spreading  like  a  flood 
CHORA 

3 .  Elue-shadow-bolted 
the  castle  gate 
of  Edo 

in  frozen  moonlight 
KIKAKU 

5.  From  the  mountain  pass 
see  the  sunlit 
castle  town  . . . 
flying  New- Year  kites 
TAIGI 

7.  September  lightning .. . 
white  calligraphy 
on  high 

sillouettes  the  hill 
JOSO 

9.  At  silent  noontide  ... 
far  across 
the  flower-fields 
hear  the  sighing  sea 
BUSON 


AFTER  SPRING  SUNSET 

2  Moonlight  slanting 
through  all  this 
long  bamboo  grove,., 
and  nightingale  song 
BASHO 

A.  First  Fantasy 


6.  High  sun  still  burning 
in  the  falcon’s 
eyes... down  to 
my  earth  bound  wrist 
TAIRA 

8.  Second  Fantasy 


HENRY  PURCELL  JEHOVA  QUAM  MULTI  SUNT  HOSTES 

Jehovah,  how  many  are  they  that  vex  me, 

How  many  arise  to  seek  my  hurt. 

How  many  say  of  my  soul  in  derision, 

•It  is  not  for  him  to  find  in  his  God  salvation.' 

But  Thou,  Jehovah,  like  a  shield  defend  me. 

Thou  art  my  glory  and  the  lifter  up  of  my  head. 

With  my  voice  I  cry  aloud  to  Jehovah,  and  He  doth  hear  me. 

And  from  His  holy  mountain  He  doth  answer  me. 

I  did  lay  me  down  to  take  rest; 

I  was  sleeping  when  I  awaked; 

Yea,  for  Jehovah  sustaineth  me 

I  will  fear  not,  though  of  the  people  ten  thousands 
Against  me  have  set  themselves  as  adversaries  'round  about. 
Rise  up,  Jehovah,  my  help  and  my  salvation  be. 

For  Thou  hast  all  mine  enemies  smitten  upon  the  cheek  bone, 
Yea,  the  teeth  of  the  wicked  hast  Thou  broken. 

Jehovah  doth  save  us. 

On  Thy  people,  Thy  chosen,  Jehovah  doth  save  us, 

Forever  be  Thy  blessing  plenteously. 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  DIRECTOR 
TANGLEWOOD-LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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THIRD  CONCERT  BY  THE  TANGLEWOOD  CHOIR 
Monday,  August  12,  1963,  at  8  pm.  -  Theatre-Concert  Hall 

Lorna  Cooke  deVaron,  Alfred  Nash  Patterson  -  Directors 


John  B. 

Pierpont  -  Assistant 

LUIGI  DALLAPICCOLA 

CANTI  DI  PRIG IONIA 

I.  Preghiera  di  Maria  Stuarda 

II.  Invocazione  di  Boezio 

III.  Congedo  di  Gerolamo  Savonarola 

Brenda  Cole  -  piano  Dennis  Kain  -  xylophone 

Michael  Czajkowski  -  piano  Makoto  Aruga  -  vibraphone 


Evelia  Taborda  -  harp 
Urszula  Kwasnicka  -  harp 

Johanna  Kemper  -  percussion 

Donna  Garber  -  percussion 

Reginald  Bonnin  -  timpani  Ronald  Dowd  -  percussion 

James  Latimer  -  timpani 

Lorna  Cooke  deVaron  -  Conductor 


BELA  BARTOK 

SONATA  FOR  WO  PIANOS  AND  PERCUSSION 

Elizabeth  Wright  -  piano 
Valerie  Norton  -  piano 

Dennis  Kain  -  percussion 

Makoto  Aruga  -  percussion 

INTERMISSION 


IGOR  STRAVINSKY 

LES  MOCES 

Sandra  Gagliano  -  soprano 
Malama  Providakes  -  alto 

W.  James  Thompson  -  tenor 

Richard  Frisch  -  bass 

David  DelTredici  -  piano 
Joan  Panetti  -  piano 
Monica  Jakuc  -  piano 
Valerie  Morton  -  piano 
Donna  Garber  -  timpani 

Reginald  Bonnin  -  xylophone 

Johanna  Kemper  -  percussion 

Ronald  Dowd  -  percussion 

Dennis  Kain  -  percussion 

James  Latimer  -  percussion 

Makoto  Aruga  -  percussion 


Alfred  Nash  Patterson  -  Conductor 
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LUIGI  DALLAPICCOLA 


CANTI  DI  PRIGIONIA 


Preghiera  di  Maria  Stuarda  (Prayer  of  Mary  Stuart) 

0  Lord,  God,  I  have  placed  ray  hope  in  You. 

0,  dear  Jesus,  now  free  me  - 
In  harsh  chains,  in  miserable  prison,  I  need  You. 

Languishing,  groaning  and  kneeling 
I  adore,  I  implore  that  You  may  free  me. 

Invocazione  di  Boezio  (Invocation  of  Boezio) 

Happy  is  he  who  is  able  to  see 

The  light  in  the  fountain  of  good. 

Happy  is  he  who  is  able  to  break 
The  bonds  of  a  heavy  earth. 

Congedo  di  Gerolarao  Savonarola  (Farewell  of  Gerolamo  Savonarola) 

Let  the  world  be  oppressed,  let  the  enemy  rise  up 
I  will  fear  nothing 
Because  I  believe  in  You,  oh  God. 

Because  my  hope  is  in  You. 

Because  I  have  placed  my  highest  refuge  in  You. 


As  a  Friend  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  contributor  to  the  academy, 
you  have  been  invited  to  this  concert  and  to  the  numerous  other  instru¬ 
mental  and  choral  performances  by  Tanglewood  members.  We  hope  that 
you  will  inform  others  of  this  opportunity  and  will  encourage  them  to 
enroll  as  Friends. 


BALDWIN 


PIANO 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  DIRECTOR 
TANGLEWOOD  —  LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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TANGLEWOOD  CHOIR 

JOHANNES  BRAHMS 
I .  Chorus 

Verzicht,  o  Horz,auf  rettung 

V.  bOLO  (Alto) 

Wahre,  wahre  deinen  Sohn, 
'Achbarin. 

VII.  CHORUS 

Ge> irge  Well  iuf  Well. 

VIII.  QUARTET 

Weiche  Gr&ser  im  Revier. 

XIII.  DUET  (Soprano  and  Alto) 

Nein,  Geliebter,  se~ze  dich 
mir  so  nabe  nicht. 

CONCLUSION  (Chorus) 

Nun,  ihr  Musen,  genug! 


GAIA  PROGRAM 

LLFBESLIEDER  WALZER,  OPUS  65 

There's  naught,  o  heart,  can 
save  thee. 

Guard  thy  son,  good  neighbor. 

From  you  hills  tne  u  rrvnt  speeds 

Secret  nook  in  shady  spot . 

Seat  thyself,  my  dearest  heart, 
not  so  near  to  me. 

Now,  ye  Muses  be  silent. 


HANS  LEO  HASLER  CORE  MIO 

0,  my  sweetheart,  I  feel  now  death  is  nighing. 

Love,  unless  help  you  render. 

My  life,  so  sweet  and  tender,  Come,  bring  me  aid, 

And  do  not  leave  me  thus  dying 

0  my  darling,  you  are  all  that  sustains  me, 

Giving  me  life,  my  jewel. 

Beloved,  don't  be  cruel,  pray  remedy 
This  wound  that  grievously  pains  me. 


LUfiWIG  VA'I  BEETHOVEN  PRISONER'  oHORUS 

(From  "Fidelio") 

0  what  delight,  in  sunshine  bright. 

To  breath  the  air  of  heaven. 

0  what  delight,  for  this  how  have  we  striven. 

The  dungeon  is  a  tomb. 

On  heaven's  help  confiding, 

Vie  build  with  trust  abiding. 

Sweet  Hope  is  whispering  soft  to  me, 

'Help  is  at  hand... we  shall  be  free.' 

0  heaven,  freedom!  What  delight! 

0  freedom!  Shine  on  our  night! 

I  Speak  softly,  hide  your  joyful  tears. 

For  we  are  watched  with  eyes  and  ears. 

0,  what  delight,  in  sunshine  bright. 

To  breathe  the  air  of  heaven! 

0  what  delight,  for  this  how  we  have  striven. 

0  what  delight! 

Speak  softly,  hide  your  joyful  tears. 

For  we  are  watched  with  eyes  and  ears. 


NORMAN  DINERSTEIN 


PSALMODY 


(From  Trilogy) 


God,  God, 

We  profaned  our  mournings  and  they  drowned; 
We  are  fathoms  frozen  in  our  midnight; 

God,  God. 

Confront  us  with  thy  holy  sound, 

And  make  us  to  listen  until  we  hear. 


DARIUS  MILHAUD 


SONNETS 
(Text  by  Jean  Cassou) 


II.  Death  to  all  chance,  to  hope,  to  space,  but  not  to  time 

which  continues  its  harvest. 

I  must  yield  to  it,  but  within  my  destitution  my  passion 
grows . 

I  carry  it  to  a  marvelous  land  where  night  on  night  erase  m 

III.  (Solo  quartet) 

Scarcely  has  the  heart  gazed  at  you,  o  my  beauLii'-’l  loves, 
and  already  our  farewell  is  equal  to  pure  eternities. 

Go,  my  heart,  and  break  thyself  with  gladness,  for  even  the 
most  vrr etched  mortal  dies  fulfilled  from  having  loved 
the  earth. 

V.  Rose  of  Alexander  -  There  was  a  song,  starred  by  the 

fireworks  on  the  beach. 

And  the  night  burst  from  everywhere.  A  childish  joy 
pressed  us  to  the  balcony  from  where  we  gazed  at  the 
village  dances. 

The  young  hope  is  still  there  because  through  the  forest 
of  our  life  we  feel  a  fierce  and  never  satisfied  beast. 

VI.  What  is  you  name?  Perseverence.  I  come  from  you  and 

return  to  you.  Lift  the  shroud  from  your  face  so  that 
I  may  know  if  you  resemble  the  daughter  of  one  of  my 
dreams.  Short  are  your  loves,  and  you  carry  your 
death  with  you. 

Persevere  and  you  will  be  redeemed. 


HITORERI  JERUSHALAYM 


JED  ADMOM 


Isaiah,  XLVIII  -  1 

Hear  ye  this,  o  house  of  Jacob,  which  are  called  by 
the  name  of  Israel. 

Isaiah,  LI  -  l'7 

Awake,  awake  stand  up,  o  Jerusalem 
Isaiah,  LI I  -  1 

Awake,  awake,  put  on  thy  strength,  o  Zion,  put  on 
thy  beautiful  garments,  o  Jeiusalem,  the  Holy  City, 
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BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  D  I  U  C  5'  )  : 
TANGLE  MOO  D--L  ENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Chamber  Music  Hall--Wednesday ,  July  24  at  4:00 
COMPOSERS  FORUM 


Aaron  Copland  -  Moderator 

STEVEN  GILBERT  Sonatina  for  Piano 

(Brooklyn) 

I  Molto  Moderato  III  Molto  adagio  e  caloroso 

II  Allegretto  scherzando  IV  Tempo  del  primo  pezzo,  con  impetu 

Composer  at  the  piano 

String  Trio 

Kenneth  Goldsmith  -  VI 
Jesse  Levine  -  Via 
Robert  Martin  -  Vic 

Three  Poems  of  Henri  Michaux 

Dans  la  nuit 
Mes  Occupations 
Emportez  moi 

Susan  Belink  -  Soprano  David  Del  Tredici  -  Piano 

(Composition  Department) 


DAVID  DEL  TREDICI 
(New  York) 


JEAN  PIERRE  GUEZEC 
(Paris) 


0SVALD0  DE  LA  CERDA 
(Sao  Paulo) 

Elinor  Preble  -  Fl 
Philip  West  -  Ob 

William  Lane  -  Hn 

WILLIAM  ALBRIGHT 
(West  Orange,  N.J.) 

HAROLD  SCHRAMM 
(Chicago) 

Anyone  Lived  i 
Pity  This  Bus> 


Variations  aud  Fugue 
(for  wind  quintet) 

Edward  Avedisian  -  Cl 
David  Carroll  -  Bn 
(Orchestra  Department) 

Composition  for  Electronic  Sounds 


Two  Songs  (E.  E.  Cummings) 

l  a  Pretty  How  Town 
Monster,  Manunkind 


Richard  Frisch  -  Baritone  (Choral  Department) 
Paul  Zukofsky  -  VI  David  Carroll  -  Bn 

Edward  Avedisian  -  Cl  John  Bergamo  -  Perc 

Ronald  Dowd  -  Perc 
Dennis  Kain  -  Perc 

Melvin  Strauss  -  Conductor 


Unless  otherwise  specified,  the  performers  on  this  program  are  Fromm 
Fellowship  Players. 

As  a  Friend  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  contributor  to  Lae  r’a^eir’', 
you  have  been  invited  to  this  concert  and  to  the  numerous  other  instru¬ 
mental  and  choral  performances  by  Tanglewood  members.  We  hope  that  you 
will  inform  others  of  this  opportunity  and  will  encourage  them  to  enroll 
as  Friends . 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


/ 
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BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  DIRECTOR 
TANGLEWOOD  —  LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 

IHIIIIIIIHIHlIIIUIIIinilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllMIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIinmilllHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIW 

COMPOSERS'  FORUM 

Thursday,  August  1,  1963,  at  8  pm,  -  Chamber  Music  Hall 


Lukas  Foss  -  Moderator 


JOAN  PANETTI  QUARTET  FOR  WINDS 

(Baltimore,  Maryland) 

Allegro  giusto 

Adagietto 

Andante  espressivo 

DONALD  WILSON  FIVE  HAIKU 

(Ithaca,  New  York)  (Poems  by  Basho  and  Buson) 

(For  Tenor,  English  Horn,  Guitar  and  String  Quartet) 

Bell  Tones 
Evening  Shadows 
Interlude  I 
The  Sudden  Chillness 
Morning  Haze 

A  Cove  at  the  "Lake  of  the  Views" 

W.  James  Thompson  -  tenor 


MICHAEL  HENMAGIN  SONATA  FOR  PIANO 

(Los  Angeles,  California)  (In  One  Movement) 


Joan  Panetti  -  piano 
INTERMISSION 


ZVI  AVNI  HAYOM 

(Tel  Aviv,  Israel)  For  Soprano,  Clarinet,  Violoncello, 

Piano  and  Percussion 

Text  by  Prina  Avni 
Susan  Belink  -  Soprano 
Melvin  Strauss  -  Conductor 

NORMAN  DBJERSTEIN  CASSATION  FOR  CHAMBF.R  ORCHESTRA 

(Springfield,  Massachusetts) 

Lento  -  Delicato  -  Quasi  Danza 
Largamente  arioso 
Scherzando 

Melvin  Strauss  -  Conductor 


FROMM  FELLOWSHIP  PLAYERS 


Susan  Belink  -  soprano 
Kenneth  Goldsmith  -  violin 
Paul  Zukofsky  -  violin 
Jesse  Levine  -  viola 
Robert  Martin  -  violoncello 


Elinor  Preble  -  flute 
Philip  West  -  oboe 
Edward  Avedisian  -  clarinet 
David  Carroll  -  bassoon 


John  Bergamo  -  percussion 
Melvin  Strauss  -  Conductor 


FACULTY  MEMBERS 

Paul  Jacobs  -  piano  Stanley  Silverman  -  guitar 

BMC  Members  from  the  Instrumental  Department 
Sharon  Moe  -  French  horn  William  Piacitelli  -  contrabass 


b 


DONALD  WILSON 
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FIVE  HAIKU 
(Poems  by  Basho  and  Buson) 


BELL  TONES  (Basho) 

As  bell  tones  fade, 

blossom  scants  take  up  the  ringing  - 
evening  shade! 

EVENING  SHADOWS  (Buson) 

A  deer  along  with  it, 

the  mountains  shadow  at  the  temple  gate  - 
the  setting  sun. 

INTERLUDE  ONE 

THE  SUDDEN  CHILLNESS  (Buson) 

The  piercing  chill  I  feel: 

my  dead  wife's  comb  in  our  bedroom, 
under  my  heel. . . . 

INTERLUDE  TWO 

MORNING  HAZE  (Buson) 

Morning  haze: 

as  in  a  painting  of  a  dream, 
men  go  their  ways. 

A  COVE  AT  THE  "LAKE  OF  THE  VIEWS"  (Basho) 

From  all  four  quarters 

cherry  petals  blowing  in 
to  Biwa's  waters. 


ZVI  AVNI  HAYOM 

Text  by  Prina  Avni 

Today  is  one  day  of  my  life 
Which  began  ages  and  ages  ago 
Which  began  yesterday 
Which  hasn't  begun  yet . 

Today  is  one  day  of  my  life 
Which  will  end  after  ages  and  ages 
Which  will  end  -  perhaps  tomorrow 
Which  will  end . 

Today  people  are  running  in  the  streets 
As  well  as  yesterday. . . 

As  well  as  tomorrow  . . . 

Today  is  one  day  of  their  lives 
Which  began  ages  and  ages  ago 
Which  have  not  yet  begun 
Which  have  not  yet  ended . . . 


As  a  Friend  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  contributor  to  tho  academy, 
you  have  been  invited  to  this  concert  and  to  the  numerous  other  instru¬ 
mental  and  choral  performances  by  Tanglewood  members.  We  hope  that  you 
will  inform  others  of  this  opportunity  and  will  encourage  them  to  enroll 
as  Friends. 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  DIRECTOR 
TANGLEWOOD-LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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COMPOSERS'  FORUM 

Thursday,  August  15,  1963,  at  8  pm.  -  Chamber  Music  Hall 


STEVEN  GILBERT  STRING  QUARTET 

(Brooklyn,  New  York) 

Lento 

Scherzando 
Adagio  serio 

SHULMAjTH  RAN  MOVEMENT  FROM  PIANO  SONATA 

(Tel- Aviv,  Israel) 

Adagio  moderato 
Composer  at  the  piano 

MICHAEL  SMOLANOFF  SONATA  FOR  BASSOON  AND  PIANO 

(New  Rochelle,  New  York)  (In  One  Movement) 

David  Carroll  -  bassoon  Melvin  Strauss  -  piano 

JOAN  PANETTI  THREE  SONGS 

( Balt  imo r e ,  Maryland ) 

I  Think 
I  Assure  You 
What  Are  Words 

Susan  Belink  -  soprano 
Composer  at  the  piano 

Text  by  Lydia  Fakundiny 

william  McKinley  trio  in  one  movement 

(Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania)  For  Violin,  Violoncello  and  Piano 


Kenneth  Goldsmith  -  violin  Michael  Flaksman  -  violoncello 

Nohema  Fernandez  -  piano 


JOHN  CALE 


YN  Y  DECILE  I  uEDD  Y  TAIL 
(Piano  Four  Hands) 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  THE  ANNUAL  COMPOSITION  AWARDS 


PANEL  DISCUSSION  ON  NEW  MUSIC 


Lukas  Foss 
Gunther  Schuller 
Yannis  Xenakis 

i 

i 


Fromm  Fellowship  Players 


Susan  Belink  -  soprano 
Kenneth  Goldsmith  -  violin 
Paul  Zukofsky  -  violin 
Jesse  Levine  -  viola 
Robert  Martin  -  violoncello 
Susan  Goodman  -  harp 
Elinor  Preble  -  flute 


Philip  West  -  oboe 
Edward  Avedisian  -  clarinet 
David  Carroll  -  bassoon 
John  Bergamo  -  percussion 
Ronald  Dowd  -  percussion 
Dennis  Kain  -  percussion 
Melvin  Strauss  -  conductor 


As  a  Friend  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  contributor  to  the  academy, 
you  hcV3  been  invited  to  this  concert  and  to  the  numerous  other  instrumental 
and  cl  ~  'al  performances  by  Tanglewood  members.  We  hope  that  you  will 
inform  others  of  this  opportunity  and  will  encourage  them  to  enroll  as  Friends 

BALDWIN  PIANO 
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JOAN  PANETTI 


THREE  SONGS 


Text  by  Lydia  Fakundiny 


i  THINK 

I  think  that  in  some  lesser  part  of  heaven,  there  is  a 
quiet  place  for  those  who  would  be  angels,  if  they  dared. 


I  ASSURE  YOU 

l  assure  you  my  love,  that  I  too  will  know  how  Lonely  you 
are  sometime  hence.  The  wind  will  sing  to  me  of  you  in  the 
elm;  The  rain  will  utter  little  broken  words  for  long  hours. 
And  later  in  the  spring,  when  soft  April  in  my  hair  will 
set  me  dreaming,  I  will  know  of  your  wild  loneliness.... 
Your  words  will  find  me  somewhere  out  to  find  you. 


WHAT  ARE  WORDS 

What  are  words  when  thinking  of  you  only  now  I  felt  like  a 
sunset  caught  on  a  patch  of  meadow  before  th©  rim  was  aflame, 
and  fell. 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
ERICH  L  E  I  N  S  D  O  R  F,  DIRECTOR 
TANGLEWOOD-LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 

. . . . ilium . mi 

SEMINAR  IN  CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 
Friday,  July  12,  1963,  at  3*15  pm.  -  Theatre-Concert  Hall 


Aaron  Copland  -  Host 


VARESE 


COPLAND 


CHAVEZ 


SCHOENBERG 


STRAVINSKY 

STRAVINSKY 

MILHAUD 


OCT ANDRE  (1924) 


Assez  lent 

Tres  vif  et  nerveux 

Grave 


SEXTET  (1937) 

FOR  STRING  QUARTET,  CLARj.NET  AND  PIANO 


Allegro  vivace 

Lento 

Finale 

(Played  without  pause) 


SOLI  (1933) 

(FOR  OBOE,  CLARINET,  BASSOON  AND  TRUMPET) 

STRING  QUARTET  NO.  2,  OPUS  10  (1908) 
WITH  SOPRANO  IN  MOVEMENTS  III  AND  IV 


Massig 
Sehr  rasch 
Litanei 
Entrueckung 

Text  by  Stefan  George 


PIANO  RAG-MUSIC  (1919) 

RAG- TIME  (1918) 
(FOR  ELEVEN  INSTRUMENTS) 

L' ENLEVEMENT  D'EUROPE  (1927) 
OPERA-MINUTE  IN  EIGHT  SCENES 

Henri  Hoppenof  -  Text 


Fromm  Fellowship  Players  on  This  Program 


Susan  Bel ink  -  Soprano 
Kenneth  Goldsmith  -  violin 
Paul  Zukofsky  -  violir 
Jesse  Levine  -  viola 
Robert  Martin  -  violoncello 

Melvin  Strauss 


Elinor  Freble  -  flute 
Philip  West  -  oboe 
Edward  Avedisian  -  clarinet 
David  Carroll  -  bassoon 
John  Bergamo  -  percussion 
-  Conductor 


Paul  Jacobs  -  piano 

BMC  Members  from  Orchestral  Department 


Varese 

John  Ohanian  -  French  horn 
Jon  Irish  -  trumpet 
McDowell  Kenley  -  trombone 
William  Piacitelli  -  Bass 

Chavez 

Philip  Shoptaugh  -  trumpet 


Stravinsky:  Rag-Time 
Bill  Lane  -  French  horn 
Philip  Shoptaugh  -  trumpet 
Walter  Werner  -  trombone 
F.  James  Levinson  -  bass 

Milhaud 

Joseph  Rabbai  -  clarinet 
Jon  Irish  -  trumpet 
William  Piacitelli  -  bass 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  DIRECTOR 
TANGLEWOOD-LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 

iiiiiMtiittiiiiiiisittititiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiififtiiiiiiiiitifiiiuiniiiiiiiiiitiitniitiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiuttiiMnituitMtimiiMiiiiititmmtiiiiim* iniiiiiiniiiiiiiiniiHiiimiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiii;' 

SEMINAR  IN  CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 

Friday,  July  19,  1963,  at  3:15  p.m.  -  Theatre-Concert  Hall 


GUNTHER  SCHULLER  -  Host 


IVES  CHROMAT IME LODTUNE 
JUAN  CARLOS  PAZ  DEDALUS  (1950) 
ALEXANDER  GOEHR  SUITE,  Op  11 


WEBERN 


SCHULLER 


I  (Allegretto) 

II  Intermezzo 
III  Scherzo 
IV  Arietta 
V  Finale  -  Ouodlibet 

(First  three  movements  played  without  pause) 

STRING  TRIO,  Op  20 


I  Sehr  langsam 

II  Sehr  getragen  und  ausdrucksvoll 

MUSIC  FOR  VIOLIN,  PIANO  AND  PERCUSSION 

I  Tranquil lo 
II  Adagio  Molto 
III  Vivace  Interlude 
IV  Tranquil lo 

(III,  Interlude  and  IV  played  without  pause) 

Mr.  Schuller  -  Conductor 


DAVID  RECK  NUMBER  1,  For  Twelve  Instruments 

Mr.  Schuller  -  Conductor 


Fromm  Fellowship  Players  on  This  Program 


Kenneth  Goldsmith  -  violin 
Paul  Zukofsky  -  violin 
Jesse  Levine  -  viola 
Robert  Martin  -  violincello 
Elinor  Preble  -  flute 

Melvin  Strauss 
Stanley  Silvern: 
Paul  Jacobs 


Philip  West  -  oboe 
Edward  Avedisian  -  clarinet 
David  Carroll  -  bassoon 
John  Bergamo  -  percussion 
Ronald  Dowd  -  percussion 
Dennis  Kain  -  percussion 
-  Conductor 
n  -  Guitar 
-  piano 


BMC  Members  from  Orchestral  Department 


Ives 

John  Giblin  -  French  horn 
Thompson  Hanks  -  tuba 
Jon  Irish  -  trumpet 
Jerry  Kuhl  -  trombone 
Lew  Norton  -  bass 
Michael  Vitale  - 

As  a  Friend  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  contributor  to  the  academy, 
you  have  been  invited  to  this  concert  and  to  the  numerous  other  instru¬ 
mental  and  choral  performances  by  Tanglewood  members .  We  hope  that 
you  will  inform  others  of  this  opportunity  and  will  encourage  them  to 
enroll  as  Friends. 


Goehr 

Joy  Durschnitt  -  French  horn 
Reck 

Johanna  Kemper  -  percussion 
Jeffrey  Levine  -  bass 
Sharon  Moe  -  French  horn 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
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BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  DIRECTOR 
TANGLEWOOD-LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 

iiiiiiiJMiiimiiimiimiii . . . mini . . . . . . . . . . . . . mini . . 

SFMINAR  IN  CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 
Friday,  July  26,  1963,  at  3:15  pm.  -  Theatre-Concert  Hall 


The  Complete  Piano  Works  of  Arnold  Schoenberg 
Paul  Jacobs  -  Pianist 


DREI  KLAVIERSTUCKE,  OPUS  11 


(1908) 


MAssig 

Sehr  langsam 

Bewegt 


SECHS  KLEIME  KLAVIERSTUCKE,  OPUS  19  (1911) 

Leicht,  zart 
Langsam 
Sehr  langsam 
Rasch,  aber  leicht 
Etwas  rasch 
Sehr  langsam 

FUNF  KLAVIERSTUCKE,  OPUS  23  (1923) 

Sehr  langsam 
Sehr  rasch 
Langsam 
Schvmngvoll 
Walzer 

ZWEI  KLAVIERSTUCKE,  OPUS  33  a/b  (1929) 

M&ssig 

M&ssig  langsam 


SUITE,  OPUS  25  (1925) 

Pr&ludium 

Gavotte 

Musette 

Intermezzo 

Menuett 

Gigue 

As  a  Friend  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  contributor  to  the  academy, 
you  have  been  invited  to  this  concert  and  to  the  numerous  other  instru¬ 
mental  and  choral  performances  by  Tanglewood  members.  We  hope  that  you 
will  inform  others  of  this  opportunity  and  will  encourage  them  to  enroll 
as  Friends. 

BA  LDWIN  PIANO 
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BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  DIRECTOR 
TANGLE  WOOD-LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 
. . . . . 

Theatre  Concert  Hall  -  Friday,  August  2,  1963  at  3:15  p.m* * 

Decision  in  Music 
Y ANN IS  XENAKIS 


A  Seminar  -  Preview  of  Monday  Evening's  Fromm  Fellows*  Concert  Featuring: 
*PIERRE  BOULEZ  IMPROVISATIONS  SUR  MALLARMfi  #2 

FRANCOIS  BERNARD  MftCHE  CANZONE  II  FOR  BRASS 

*EARL  BROWN  PENTATHIS  FOR  NINE  INSTRUMENTS  (1958) 

JEAN  ETIENNE  MARIE  POLYGRAPHIE  -  POLYPHONIQUE 

CLAUDE  BALLIF  DOUBLE  TRIO,  OPUS  35  NOS.  2  and  3 

*YANNIS  XENAKIS  ACHORRIPSIS 

^Today's  examples  will  be  drawn  from  these  pieces. 

FROMM  FELLOWSHIP  PLAYERS 


Susan  Belink  -  soprano 
Kenneth  Goldsmith  -  violin 
Paul  Zukofsky  -  violin 
Jesse  Levine  -  viola 
Robert  Martin  -  violoncello 
Elinor  Preble  -  flute 
Philip  West  -  oboe 


Edward  Avedisian  -  clarinet 
David  Carroll  -  bassoon 
John  Bergamo  -  percussion 
Ronald  Dowd  -  percussion 
Dennis  Kain  -  percussion 
Susan  Goodman  -  harp 
Melvin  Strauss  -  CONDUCTOR 


Faculty  Members 

Paul  Jacobs  -  piano  Stanley  Silverman  -  contrabass 


BMC  Members  from  the  Instrumental  Depar tment 


Boulez 

Johanna  Kemper  -  percussion 
Donna  Garber  -  percussion 
James  Latimer  -  percussion 

Brown 

Noble  Morrell  -  trumpet 
Lawrence  Benz  -  trombone 


Xenakis 

Jerre  Gibson  -  violin 
Michael  Stoughton  -  violoncello 
Stephen  Custer  -  violoncello 
Lew  Norton  -  contrabass 
George  Moyer  -  contrabass 
Virgil  Blackwell  -  bass  clarinet 
Lois  Eisenberg  -  contrabassoon 
Jon  Irish  -  trumpet 


As  a  Friend  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  contributor  to  the 
academy,  you  have  been  invited  to  this  concert  and  to  the  numerous 
other  instrumental  and  choral  performances  by  Tanglewood  members. 
We  hope  that  you  will  inform  others  of  this  opportunity  and  v/iii 
encourage  them  to  enroll  as  Friends. 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


BERKSHIRE  KUSIC  CUTER 

FIRST  WEEK 

Fromm  Schedule  July  1-6,  19 63 
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BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
ERICH  LEINSDORF.  DIRECTOR 

TANGLEWOOD  —  LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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Friday,  August  16,  1963,  at  3:15  p.m.  -  Theatre  Concert  Hall 

LUKAS  FOSS  -  Host 

Composition  and  Performance  in  the  60' s 


A  Seminar  -  Preview  of  Monday  Evening’s  Fromm  Fellow's  Concert 
Featuring: 


ARNOLD  SCITOENBERG 
*MILTON  ‘s  ABB  ITT 
*MAURIC  xi>  KAGEL 
* LUKAS  FOSS 
ANTON  WEBERN 


HERZGEWACHS  E ,  OPUS  20 
VISION  AND  PRAYER 
SONANT 

THREE  EXCERPTS  FROM  LCKOI 
FIVE  PIECES  FOR  ORCHESTRA,  OPUS  10 


*Today's  examples  will  be  drawn  from  these  pieces 


FROMM  FELLOWSHIP  PLAYERS 


Susan  Belink  -  soprano 
Kenneth  Goldsmith  -  violin 
Paul  Zukofsky  -  violin 
Jesse  Levine  -  viola 
Robert  Martin  -  violoncello 
Susan  Goodman  -  harp 
Elinor  Pteble>  -flute 


Philip  West  -  oboe 
Edward  Avedisian  -  clarinet 
David  Carroll  -  bassoon 
John  Bergamo  -  percussion 
Ronald  Dowd  -  percussion 
Dennis  Kain  -  percussion 
Melvin  Strauss  “  CONDUCTOR 


FROM  THE  FACULTY 


raul  Jacobs  -  piano  Stanley  Silverman  -  guitar 

Gunther  Schuller  -  Conductor 

FROM  THE  BMC  INSTRUMENTAL  DEPARTMENT 

Jeffrey  Levine  -  contrabass 

As  a  Fr. end  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  contributor’  to  the 
academy  t  you  have  been  invited  to  this  concert  and  co  ^  .u-  .cms 
other  ii.? crumental  urd  choral  performances  by  Tanglewood  members,. 
We  hope  that  you  will  inform  others  of  this  opportunity  and  will 
encourage  them  to  enroll  as  Friends. 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  DIRECTOR 

TANGLEWOOD  —  LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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FROM  FELLOWS  CONCERT 

Monday,  July  15,  1963,  at  8  p.m.  -  Theatre  Concert  Hall 


VARFSE 


SCHOENBERG 


STRAVINSKY 


COPLAND 


CHAVEZ 


MILHAUD 


OCTANDRF  (1924) 


Assez  lent 

Tres  vif  et  nerveux 

Grave 


STRING  QUARTFT  NO.  2,  OPUS  lu  (19C8) 
WITH  SOPRANO  IN  MOVEMENTS  III  AND  IV 


Massig 
Sehr  rasch 
Litanei 
Entrueckung 

Text  by  Stefan  George 


RAG-TIME  (1919) 
(FOR  ELEVEN  INSTRUMENTS) 


IFTERKISSIOi 


SEXTET  (1937) 

FOR  STRING  QUARTET,  CLARINET  AND  PIANO 


Allegro  vivace 

Lento 

Finale 

(Played  without  pause) 


SOLI  (1933) 

(FOR  OBOE,  CLARIENT,  BASSOON  AND  TRUMPET) 

L' ENLEVEMENT  D' EUROPE  (1927) 
OPERA-MINUTE  IN  SIGHT  SCENES 

Henri  Hoppenot  -  Text 


Fromm  Fellowship  Players  on  This  Program 


Susan  Belink  -  Soprano 
Kenneth  Goldsmith  -  violin 
Paul  Zukofsky  -  violin 
Jesse  Levine  -  viola 
Robert  Martin  -  violoncello 

Melvin  Strauss 


Elinor  Preble  -  flute 
Philip  West  -  oboe 
Edward  Avedisian  -  clarinet 
David  Carroll  -  bassoon 
John  Bergamo  -  percussion 
-  Conductor 


Paul  Jacobs  -  piano 
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BMC  Members  from  Orchestral  Department 


Varese 

John  Ohanian  -  French  horn 
Jon  Irish  -  trumpet 
McDowell  Kenley  -  trombone 
William  Piacitelli  -  bass 

Chavez 

Philip  Shoptaugh  -  trumpet 


Stravinsky  Rag-Time 
Bill  Lane  -  French  hom 
Philip  Shoptaugh  -  trumpet 
Walter  Werner  -  trombone 
F.  James  Levinson  -  bass 

Milhaud 

Joseph  Rabbai  -  clarinet 
Jon  Irish  -  trumpet 
William  Piacitelli  -  bass 


BMC  Mmebers  from  Choral  Department 


Milhaud 

Europe  -  Susan  Belink  (Fromm) 

Jupiter  -  E.  Gordan  Leavitt 
Pergamon  -  Wendell  Pritcnett 
Agenor  -  Avon  Stuart 

Herman  Marcus 
Jill  Moerlins 
Malama  Providakes 
Thomas  Walker 


Chorus : 

James  Cunningham 
Negla  Dinerstein 
Sandra  Gagliano 
Howard  Groom 


As  a  Friend  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  contributor  to  the  academy, 
you  have  been  invited  to  this  concert  and  to  the  numerous  other  instru¬ 
mental  and  choral  performances  by  Tanglewood  members.  We  hope  that 
you  will  inform  others  of  this  opportunity  and  will  encourage  them  to 
enroll  as  Friends. 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  DIRECTOR 
TANGLEWOOD  —  LENOX.  MASSACHUSETTS 

niiiniiiiiiiiiHiiiiiniiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiitiiiHiiiiiiitiiiitiHHiiiiinitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiitiiitiiiiiiutiiiiiiiiHiiiniiiitiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiinHiiiiiiiittiiiiiiiiiiiniiiifiiiifiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiHiii! 


FROMM  FELLOWS'  CONCERT 

Monday,  July  22,  1963,  at  8  p.m.  -  Theatre-Concert  Hall 


IVES 

JUAN  CARLOS  PAZ 

ALEXANDER  GOEHR 


CHROMATIMELODTUNE 
DEDALUS  (195C) 
SUITE,  OPUS  11 


I.  (Allegretto) 

II..  Intermezzo 
III.  Scherzo 
TV.  Arietta 
V.  Finale  -  Quodlibet 
(First  three  movements  played  without  pause) 


INTERMISSION 


WEBERN 


STRING  TRIO,  OPUS  20 


I.  Sehr  langsam 

II.  Sehr  getragen  und  ausdrucksvoll 


SCHULLER 


MUSIC  FOR  VIOLIN,  PIANO  AND  PERCUSSION 

I.  Tranquillo 
II.  Adagio  Molto 
III.  Vivace  Interlude 
IV .  Tranquillo 

(III,  Interlude  and  IV  played  without  pause) 

Mr.  Schuller  -  Conductor 


DAVID  RECK 


NUMBER  1,  FOR  TWELVE  INSTRUMENTS 


Mr.  Schuller  -  Conductor 
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Fromm  Fellowship  Players  On  This  Program 


Kenneth  Goldsmith  -  violin 
Paul  Zukofsky  -  violin 
Jesse  Levine  -  viola 
Robert  Martin  -  violoncello 
Elinor  Preble  -  flute 
Susan  Goodman  -  harp 

Melvin  Strauss 


Philip  West  -  oboe 
Edward  Avedisian  -  clarinet 
David  Carroll  -  bassoon 
John  Bergamo  -  percussion 
Ronald  Dowd  -  percussion 
Dennis  Kain  -  percussion 
-  Conductor 


Faculty  Members 


Paul  Jacobs  -  piano  Lawrence  Smith 

Stanley  Silverman  -  guitar 


piano 


BMC  Members  From  Instrumental  Department 


Ives 

John  Giblin  -  French  horn 
Jon  Irish  -  -trumpet 
Jerry  Kuhl  -  trombone 
Thompson  Hanks  -  tuba 
Haim  Shtrum  -  violin 
Lew  Norton  -  bass 


Goehr 

Joy  Durschnitt  -  French  horn 
Reck 

Johanna  Kemper  -  percussion 
Jeffrey  Levine  -  bass 
Sharon  Moe  -  French  horn 


A3  a  Friend  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  contributor  to  the  academy, 
you  have  been  invited  to  this  concert  and  to  the  numerous  other  instru¬ 
mental  and  choral  performances  by  Tanglewood  members.  We  hope  that 
you  will  inform  others  of  this  opportunity  and  will  encourage  them  to 
enroll  as  Friends. 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  C  E  T  E  «t 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  DIRECTOR 
TANGLEWOOD-LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 

FROMM  FELLOW’S  CONCERTS 

Theatre-Concert  Hall  -  Monday,  August  5,  1963,  at  8  p.m. 

YANNIS  XENAKIS  -  Host 


PIERRE  BOULEZ 

Susan  Belink  -  Soprano 


IMPROVISATION  SUR  MALLARME  #2 
Melvin  Strauss  -  Conductor1 


FRANCOIS  BERNARD  MACHE  CANZONE  II  FOR  BASS  ENSEMBLE 

First  Performance  in  the  United  States 
Melvin  Strauss  -  Conductor 


EARLE  BROWN 


PENTATHIS  FOR  NINE  INSTRUMENTS  (1958) 
First  Performance  in  the  United  States 
Gunther  Schuller  -  Conductor 


INTERMISS  ION 

JEAN  ETIENNE  MARIE  POLYGRAPHIE  -  POLYPHONIQUE 

First  Performance  in  the  United  States 
Melvin  Strauss  -  Conductor 

CLAUDE  BALLIF  DOUBLE  TRIO,  OPUS  35  NOS.  2  and  3 

First  Performance  in  the  United  States 
Melvin  Strauss  -  Conductor 


YANNIS  XENAKIS 


ACH0RRIP3I3 


Gunther  Schuller  -  Conductor 


Fromm  Fellowship  Players 


Susan  Belink  -  soprano 
Kenneth  Goldsmith  -  violin 
Paul  Zukofsky  -  violin 
Jesse  Levine  -  viola 
Robert  Martin  -  violoncello 
Elinor  Preble  -  flute 
Philip  West  -  oboe 

Melvin  Strauss 


Edward  Avedisian  -  clarinet 
David  Carroll  -  bassoon 
John  Bergamo  -  percussion 
Ronald  Dowd  -  percussion 
Dennis  Kain  -  percussion 
Susan  Goodman  -  harp 

-  Conductor 


Faculty  Members 


Paul  Jacobs  -  piano 


Stanley  Silverman  -  contrabass 


BMC  Members  from  the  Instrumental  Departmert 


Boulez 

Johanna  Kemper  -  percussion 
Donna  Garber  -  percussion 
James  Latimer  -  percussion 

Mache 

Patrick  Renzi  -  trumpet 
Philip  Shoptaugh  -  trumpet 
Joy  Durschnitt  -  horn 
Ronald  Borror  -  trombone 
Thompson  Hanks  -  tuba 

Brown 

Noble  Morrell  -  trumpet 
Lawrence  Benz  -  trombone 


Marie 

Sharon  Moe  -  horn 
Noble  Morrell  -  trumpet 
Jerry  Kuhl  -  trombone 

Ballif 

John  Ohanian  -  horn 
Xenakis 

Jerre  Gibson  -  violin 
Michael  Stoughton  -  violoncello 
Stephen  Custer  -  violoncello 
Lew  Norton  -  contrabass 
George  Moyer  -  contrabass 
Virgil  Blackwell  -  bass  clarinet 
Lois  Eisenberg  -  contrabassoon 
Jon  Irish  -  trumpet 


As  a  Friend  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  contributor  to  the 
academy,  you  have  been  invited  to  this  concert  and  to  the  numerous 
other  instrumental  and  choral  performances  by  Tanglewood  members- 
We  hope  that  you  will  inform  others  of  this  opportunity  and  will 
encourage  them  to  enroll  as  Friends. 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  DIRECTOR 
TANGLEWOOD  —  LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 


FROMM  FELLOWS'  CONCERT 

Monday,  August  19,  1963,  at  8  pm.  -  Theatre-Concert  Hall 


Lukas  Foss  -  Host 


ARNOLD  SCHOENBERG 

Susan  Belink  -  soprano 
Susan  Goodman  -  harp 

MILTON  BAEBITT 

FOR  SOPRANO 
Susan  Belink 

MAURICIO  KAGFL 


HERZGEWAECHSE,  OPUS  20  (1912) 
(After  Maeterlinck) 

*Paul  Jacobs  -  harmonium  (organ) 
Melvin  Strauss  -  celeste 

VTSTON  AND  PRAYER 
SYNTHESIZED  ACCOMPANIMENT  (1961) 

soprano 

SONANT  1960/19.-.. 


Faites  votre  jeu  I 
Marques  le  jeu  (a  trois) 
Piece  touchee,  piece  jouee 
Fin  I 


'•''••Stanley  Silverman  -  guitar  Susan  Goodman  -  harp 

Jeffrey  Levine  -  bass  Ronald  Dowd  -  membranophone 

Dennis  Kain  -  Membranophone 

Creation  of  the  Tanglewood  Version 

INTERMISSION 


EDGAR  '7ARESE 


DENSITY  21.5  (1935) 


Elinor  Preble  -  flute 

LUKAS  FOSS  THREE  EXCERPTS  FROM  ECHO I  (1961-1963) 

*Lukas  Foss  -  piano  Edward  Avedisian  -  clarinet 

Robert  Martin  -  violoncello  John  Bergamo  -  percussion 

ANTON  WEbSRN  FIVE  PIECES  FOR  ORCHESTRA,  0PJ-.  j.0  (  1913) 

Sehr  ruhig  und  zart 
Lebhaft  und  zart  bewegt 
Sehr  langsam  und  dusserst  ruhig 
Fliessend,  ^usserst  zart 
Sehr  fliessend 


Melvin  Strauss  -  Conductor 
FROMM  FELLOWSHIP  PLAYERS 


Susan  Belink  -  soprano 
Kenneth  Goldsmith  -  violin 
Paul  Zukofsky  -  violin 
Jesse  Levine  -  viola 
Robert  Martin  -  violoncello 
Susan  Goodman  -  harp 
Elinor  -Preble  ~  flute 


Philip  West  -  oboe 
Edward  Avedisian  -  clarinet 
David  Carroll  -  bassoon 
John  Bergamo  -  percussion 
Ronald  Dowd  -  percussion 
Dennis  Kain  -  percussion 
Melvin  Strauss  -  CONDUCTOR 


♦FROM  THE  FACULTY 

Pu.ul  Jacobs  -  piano  Stanley  Silverman  -  guitar,  mandjj.! 

BMC  Members  from  the  Instrumental  Department 
Jeffrey  Levine  -  bass  Noble  Morrell  -  trumpet 

L?  w  Norton  -  bass  Walter  Werner  -  trombone 

^"J-rZiT  Blackwell  -  bass  clarinet  Charlotte  Flint  -  harmonium 
F.  1 1  Lane  -  French  Horn  Barry  Farber  -  celeste 

BALDWIN  PIANO 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


Chamber  Music 


FROMM  ASSIGNMENTS 


The  department  of  composition  occasionally  requires  the  help  of 
players  from  the  department  of  instrumental  music  to  prepare  works  for 
concerts  by  the  Fromm  Fellows  or  in  the  composers'  forum.  The  following 
assignments  are  those  which  are  scheduled  for  rehearsal  this  week  in  every 
case.  There  will  be  at  least  one  public  performance  of  the  works  scheduled. 


GOEHR  SUITE  OP.  11 

Tuesday  4  -  5:45;  Friday  1:30  -  2 

Durschnitt  -  hm  b 

RECK  #1  FOR  TWELVE  INSTRUMENTS 

Tues.  11;15  -  1;  Wed.  2-3:45;  Thurs.  2:15  -  3:30 

Moe  -  hrn  c 

Levine  -  bs 
Dowd  -  perc 
Kain  -  perc 
Kemper  -  perc 


IVES  CHROMAT  MELODTUNE 

Tues.  9:30  -  11;  Thurs.  1:30  -  2:15 


M.  Vitale  -  vl 

a,s 

Norton  -  bs 

c 

Giblin  -  hrn 

Irish  -  trp 

Kuhl  -  trb 

a,d 

Hanks  -  tuba 

c 

de  La cerda 

Sat.  1:45  -  3:45 

Lane  -  hrn 

b 

The  above  rehearsals  will  take  place  on  the  Rehearsal  Stage. 

The  letters  following  a  member's  name  indicate  the  other  sections  to  which 
he  is  assigned, 
x  =  String  seminar 
s  =  Sonata  seminar 
h  =  Choral  assignment 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


Chamber  Music 


FOURTH  WEEK 

July  22 7 j  1963 


FROMM  ASSIGNMENTS  (G) 

The  Department  of  Composition  occasionally  requires  the  help  of  players 
from  the  Department  of  Instrumental  Music  to  prepare  works  for  concerts 
by  the  Fromm  Fellows  or  in  the  Composers'  Forums.  The  following 
assignments  are  those  which  are  scheduled  for  rehearsal  this  week.  In 
every  case  there  will  be  at  least  one  public  performance  of  the  works 
scheduled. 


Mr.  Strauss 

Tues.  3:45-5:45 

PHILLIPOT  VARIATIONS 

XENAKIS  ACHORRIPSIS  Fri:  1:30  -  3:00 

Thurs.  4:45  -  5:45 

Gibson  -  vl 

d,c,s 

Sat.  2:30  -  3:30 

Stoughton  -  vie 

c 

Blair  -  hrn 

a 

Custer  -  vie 

c 

Morrell  -  trp 

Skalafuris  -  bs 

Benz  -  trb 

a,h 

Norton  -  bs 

Bulgarelli  -  bs 

Moyer  -  bs 

Blackwell  -  bs  cl 

a 

BOULEZ  IMPROVISATIONS 

SUR  MALLARME 

Eisenberg  -  contra 

bsn 

Tues.  10:00  -  12:00 

Morrell  -  trp 

Sat.  10:00  -  11:15 

Irish  -  trp 

a,c 

Dowd  -  perc 

Benz  -  trb 

h 

Kain  -  perc 

Dowd  -  perc 

Bonnin  -  perc 

Kain  -  perc 

Gregorian  -  celeste 

BALLIF  DOUBLE  TRIO 

Thurs.  11:30-12:30 

DE  LACERDA 

Moe  -  hrn 

b 

Tues.  2:00  -  3:30 

Wed.  9:30  -  10:30 

MARIE  POLYGRAPH IE-POLYPHON IQUE 

Lane  -  hrn 

bj  c 

Wed.,  Thurs.  10:30- 

•11:30 

Moe  -  hrn 

b 

SCHRAMM  TWO  SONGS 

Morrell  -  trp 

Tues.  1:00  -  2:00 

Kuhl  -  trb 

c 

Wed.  11:30  -  12:30 

Dowd  -  perc 

Dowd  -  perc 

Kain  -  perc 

Mr .  Schuller 

DINERSTEIN  CASSATION  FOR  CHAMBER 

MACHE  CANZONE  II  STUDIO  F 

ORCHESTRA 

Tues.  3:45  -  5:45 

Fri.  3:15  -  5:15 

Fri.  1:30  -  3:00 

Moe  -  hrn 

b 

Renzi  -  trp 

a,d,h 

Piacitelli  -  bs 

e 

Shoptaugh  -  cornet 

d,h 

Durschnitt  -  hrn 

a,c 

GOEHR  SUITE  OP.  11 

Borror  -  trb 

h 

Mon.  10:00  -  11:00  (THEATRE) 

Hanks  -  tuba 

c,h 

Durschnitt  -  hrn 

a,c 

BROWN  PENTATHIS 

RECK  #1  FOR  TWELVE  INSTRUMENTS 

Thurs.  3:45  -  4:45 

Mon.  11:00  -  12 :00  TTHEATRE)' 

Sat.  1:30  -  2:30 

Moe  -  hrn 

b 

Morrell  -  trp 

Levine  -  bs 

c 

Benz  -  trb 

a,h 

Down  -  perc 

The  letters  following  a 

,  member 1 s  name 

Kain  -  perc 

indicate  the  other  sections  to  which 

Kemper  -  perc 

c 

he 

is  assigned.  X  =  String  seminar, 

S  = 

=  Sonata  seminar,  H  = 

:  Choral  assignment. 

Rehearsals  take  place  on  Reh,  Stg.  unless  otherwise  indicated. 


FROM  ASSIGNMENTS  (G) 


BERKSHIRE  MUSlC  CENTER 
Chamber  Music 


FIFTH  WEEK 

July  29-Aug.  3,  '63 


The  Department  of  Composition  occasionally  requires  the  help  of  players 
from  the  Department  of  Instrumental  Music  to  prepare  works  for  concerts 
by  the  Fromm  Fellows  or  in  the  Composers'  Forums.  The  following  assignments 
are  those  which  are  scheduled  for  rehearsal  this  week.  In  every  case  there 
will  be  at  least  one  public  performance  of  the  works  scheduled. 


Mr.  Strauss 
XENAKIS  ACHORRIPSIS 
Mon.  3:45  -  5:45,  Tues.  4:00  -  5:45, 
Thurs.  3:45  -  5:45 


Gibson  -  vl 

a,s 

Stoughton  -  vie 

a,b,s 

Custer  -  vie 

a ,  b ,  s 

Skalafuris  -  bs 

Norton  -  ba 

a 

Moyer  -  bs 

Blackwell  -  bs  cl 

a,b 

Eisenberg  -  contra 

bsn 

Morrell  -  trp 

a 

Irish  -  trp 

a,b 

Benz  -  trb 

h 

Dows  -  perc 

b 

Kain  -  perc 

b 

Mr.  Schuller 

Thurs.  3:45 

MACHE  CANZONE  II 

CH.  M.  : 

Renzi  -  trp 

a,b,h 

Shoptaugh  -  trp 

a,h 

Durschnitt  -  hrn 

Borror  -  trb 

b,h 

Hanks  -  tuba 

b,h 

DINERSTEIN  CASSATION  FOR  CHAMBER 
ORCHESTRA 

Mon.  12:45-2:30,  Wed.  4-5;  Thurs.  1-2 


Moe  -  hrn  a,c 

Piacitelli  -  bs  c 

BOULEZ  IMPROVISATIONS  SUR  MALLARME 
Tues,  liE^-g:^?  Jhurs.  10-12 
Dowd  -  perc  "  "  b 

Kain  -  perc  b 

Bonnin  -  perc  c 

Kemper  -  perc  c 

Garber  -  perc  c 

Latimer  -  perc  c 

WILSON 

Mon.  2:30  -  3:45;  Tues.  2:30-3:/  ^ 
Bairstow  -  Eng.  hrn  a.c 


PANETTI 

Mon.  2:30-3:45  ,*  Tues,  2:30-3:45 

STUDIO  c . . . 

Moe  -  hrn  a,c 


BROWN  PENTATHIS 
Mon.  9:30  -  11:30 
Wed.  1:00  -  2:30 
Morrell  -  trp  a 

Benz  -  trb  h 


MARIE  POLYGRAPHIE-POLYPHONIQUE 

Wed.  2:45  -  4:00 

Fri.  1:30  -  3:00  _ 


Moe  -  hrn  a,c 

Morrell  -  trp  a 

Kuhl  -  trb  c 

Dowd  -  perc  b 


The  letters  following  a  member' 3 
name  indicate  the  other  sections 
to  which  he  is  assigned. 

S  =  Sonata  seminar 
H  =  Choral  aesignme ' t 


BALLIF  DOUBLE  TRIO 

Tues.  12:45-2:15,  Thurs.  10:00  -  12:00 
STUDIO  J _ 

Durschnitt  -  hrn 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


Chamber  Music 

FROM  ASSIGNMENTS  (G) 


SIXTH  WEEK 
August  5-10,1963 


The  Department  of  Composition  occasionally  requires  the  help  of  players 
from  the  Department  of  Instrumental  Music  to  prepare  works  for  concerts 
by  the  Fromm  Fellows  or  in  the  Composers'  Forums.  The  following  assignments 
are  those  which  are  scheduled  for  rehearsal  this  week.  In  every  case  there 
will  be  at  least  one  public  performance  of  the  works  scheduled. 


MARIE  POLYGRAPH IE-POLYPHONIQUE  Monday  12:30  -  1:30;  THEATRE 

Moe  -  hrn  b,c 

Morrell  -  trp 

Kuhl  -  trb  c 

Dowd  -  perc 

BOULEZ  IMPROVISATIONS  SUR  MALLARME  1:30  -  3:30  Monday  THEATRE 

Dowd  -  perc 

Kain  -  perc  b 

Kemper  -  perc  c 

Garber  -  perc  c 

Latimer  -  perc  c 

KAGEL  SONANT  Thursday  3:45  -  5:45,  Saturday  1:15  -  3:15 

Levine  -  bs 

Kain  -  perc  b 

WEBERN  FIVE  PIECES  FOR  ORCHESTRA  Tuesday  4  -  5:45;  Friday  3:45  -  5:45 

Dowd  -  perc 
Kain  -  perc  b 

Norton  -  bs  a 

Blackwell  -  b  cl  a,b 

Lane  -  hrn  a,b 

Morrell  -  trp 
Werner  -  trb  a 

Farber  -  p  b 


The  letters  following  a  member' s  name  indicate  the  other  sections  to  which 
he  is  assigned. 

Pianists,  please  check  the  instrumental  schedule  for  Bartok,  Dallapiccola, 
and  Stravinsky  rehearsals. 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


Chamber  Music  SEVENTH  WEEK 

FROMM  ASSIGNMENTS  (G)  August  12-17,  1963 

The  Department  of  Composition  occasionally  requires  the  help  of  players 
from  the  Department  of  Instrumental  Music  to  prepare  works  for  concerts 
by  the  Fromm  Fellows  or  in  the  Composers'  Forums.  The  following  assignments 
are  those  which  are  scheduled  for  rehearsal  this  week.  In  every  case  there 
will  be  at  least  one  public  performance  of  the  works  scheduled. 


WEBERN  FIVE  PIECES  FOR  ORCHESTRA  -THEATRE,  Mon.  4:15  -  5:45,  Thurs.  3:45-5:4 


Dowd  -  perc 
Kain  -  perc 

Norton  -  bs  b 

Blackwell  -  bs  cl  a,b 

Lane  -  hrn  a,b 

Morrell  -  trp  a,b 

Werner  -  trb  a 

Farber  -  celeste  a,b,s 


KAGEL  SONANT  Tues.  9:00-12:00  THEATRE ;  Wed.  9-12  W.  BARN;  Fri.  1-2  THEATRE, 
Levine  -  bs  a  Sat.  12-3  REH.  STG. 

Kain  -  perc 


McKINLEY  Mon.  3:45-5:45  MH5j  Wed.  4-5:30  REH.  STG.;  Thurs.  3:45-5:45  MH4 
Flaksman  -  vie  a,b 


The  letters  following  a  member's  name  indicate  the  other  chamber  music 
sections  to  which  he  is  assigned. 

S  =  Sonata  seminar 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


Chamber  Music  EIGHTH  WEEK 

FROM  (G)  August  19-24,  19*' 

The  DopartmBnt  of  Composition  occasionally  requires  the  help  of  players 
from  ohe  Department  of  Instrumental  Music  to  prepare  works  for  concerts 
by  the  Fromm  Fellows  or  in  the  Composers'  Forums.  The  following  assignments 
are  those  which  are  scheduled  for  rehearsal  this  week.  In  every  case 
there  will  be  at  least  one  public  performance  of  the  works  scheduled. 


HODEIR  Friday  12:30  -  3:00 

White  ■  saxophone 

Shoptaugh  -  trp  b,c 

Irish  -  trp  d.e.f 

Levine  -  bs _ a,_ 


KnJ.eter  -.-axophone 

Carroll  -  saxophone 

Gibbs  -  tab 

Swanson  -  drums 

Bergamo  -  extra  percussion 

Belink 


THEATRE;  Thursday  10:00  -  12:30 


SCHULLER  Wed.  2:45 

-  3:45;  Thurs.  1:45 

-  3:30; (Fri.  1:30  -  3:00  THEATRE) 

Moyer  -  bs 

c 

S  /ANSON  Mon.  1:30 

-  2:30;  Wed.  1:45  - 

2:45  Thurs.  3:45  -  5:45; 

(Fri.  1:30 

-  3  :C0  THEATRE) 

Levine  -  bs 

a 

EVANS  Tues.  1:30  - 

3:30;  (Fri.  12:30  - 

3:00  THEATRE) 

Shoptaugh  -  trp 
White 

b,c 

Onanien  -  hrn 

c ,  f ,  e 

Hanks  -  tuba 

c,f 

Moyer  -  bs 

c 

WILSON  Mon.  2:30  - 

3:30  THEATRE 

KAGEL  Mon.  3:45  -  4:45  THEATRE 

White  -  ob 

Levine  -  bs  a. 

Moe  -  hrn 

3,  y  C  y  0 

Kain  -  perc 

Shoptaugh  -  trp 

b,c 

Benz  -  ,rb 

e,f 

Hanks  -  tuba 

c,f 

PHILLIPOT  3:45  -  5:45 

Kain  -  perc 

Sternberg  -  hrn  f 

Dowd  -  j>..rc 

Blair  -  hrn  f 

Kemper  -  perc 
Piaciteili  -  bs 

c 

WEBERN  Mon.  4:45  - 
Dowd  -  perc 

Kain  -  perc 

5 :45  THEATRE 

Norton  -  bs 

b 

The  letters  following  a  member's 

Blackwell  -  bs  cl 

b 

name  indicate  the  other  sections 

Lane  -  hrn 

b 

to  which  he  is  assigned. 

Morrell  -  trp 

d,e,f 

G  =  Fromm  assignment 

Werner  -  trb 

e 

H  =  Choral  assignment 

Farber  -  celeste 

b 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  DIRECTOR 
TANGLEWOOD-LENOX.  MASSACHUSETTS 

JAZZ  CONCERT 


Friday,  August  23,  1963,  at  3:15  pm.  - 

Theatre-Concert  Hall 

Gunther  Schuller  - 

Host 

B0PLIC1TY  (1949) 

Arranged  by  GIL  RIANS 

MOON  DREAMS  (1950) 

Arranged  by  GIL  EVAN'j 

IMPROVISATIONS 


William  McKinley  -  piano 

Stanley  Silverman  -  guitar 

George  Moyer  -  bass 

Ronald  Dowd  -  drums 

PUCE  FOR  STRING  QUARTET 

SECOND  JAZZ  TRIO  (1963) 

CHRIS  SWAM SEN 

COH  RS  AT  IONS  (1959) 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER 

INTERMISSION 

INPRO  i.  TS  AT  IONS 


Andrew  White  saxophone 

Chris  Swans en  -  crombonium 

Jeffrey  Lev.L.e  -  bass 

John  Bergamo  -  drums 

JAZZ  CANTATA  (1958) 

ANDRE  HODEIR 

Susan  Belink  -  voice 

FROMM  FELLOWSHIP  PLAYERS  APPEARING  ON  THIS  PROGRAM 


Kenneth  Goldsmith  -  violin 

Paul  Zukofsky  -  violin 

Jesse  Levine  -  viola 

Robert  Martin  -  violoncello 

David  Carroll  -  bassoon 

John  Bergamo  -  percussion 

Ronald  Dcwd  -  percussion 

Susan  Belink  -  ueprano 

FROM  THE  FACULTY:  Stanley  Silverman  -  guitar 
OTHER  MEIffiERS  OF  THE  BERKSHIRE,  MUSIC  CENTER 


Jeffrey  Levine  -  bass 

George  Moyer  -  bass 

Philip  Shoptaugh  -  trumpet 

Lawrence  Benz  -  trombone 

Andrew  White  -  saxophone  Michael  Gibbs  -  trombone 


Alan  Knieter  -  saxophone 
•  ‘•ohn  Ohanian  -  French  Horn 
'  .>n  Irish  -  trumpet 

William  McKinley  - 

Christopher  Swanson  -  trombor.ium 
Thompson  Hanks  -  tuba 

Norman  Dinerstein  -  piano 
piano 

As  a  Friend,  oi'  the  Beiicshire  Music  Center  and  contributor  to  the  academy, 
you  have  been  invited  to  this  concert  and  to  the  numerous  other  instrumental 
and  choral  performances  by  Tanglewood  member? ;  We  hope  c.  you  will 
inform  others  of  this  opportunity  and  will  encourage  them  to  enroll 

as  Freinds. 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
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LI  STEWING  /ND  ANALYSIS  *  Chamber  Music 


Leek  3 

Section  1 

Wednesday:  1:00  -  2:30 

A.  Mr.  Hansen  (studio  C) 
Beethoven  Trio  Op,  1  no.  3 

J  Lowe  -  vln 
Cushman  -  piano 
Antonelli  -  vie 

B.  Mr.  Silverman  (Studio  D) 
time  to  be  arranged 

C.  Mr.  MacGowan  (CMH  @  1:00) 
trio  assigned 

Kallus  -  fl 
Scanlon  -  fl 
Rhodes  -  harpsichord 

(CMH  @  1:45) 

Maymanian  -  harpsichord 
Tiktin  -  harpsichord 

D.  Vocal  Workshop 
time  to  be  arranged 


Section  II 

Friday:  1:30  -  3:15 

A.  Mr,  Hansen  (Studio  C) 
Beethoven  Horn  Sonata 

Knott 

D .  Lowe 

B.  Mr.  Silverman 
time  to  be  arranged 
Copland  Variat ion s 
Celiz 

Flint 

Fernandez 

C.  Mr.  MacCov/an  (CMH  <2  1:30) 
trio  assigned 

Fornoff  -  trp 
C .  Friedman  -  piano 
L.  Eisenberg  -  bsn 

(CMH  <2  2:20) 

Fogler  -  fl 

MacClellan  -  harpsichord 


D.  Vocal  Workshop 
time  to  be  arranged 


I  I 


BMC 

(*)  indicates  scores 

1ft  ELK  VI 

Monday,  August  5 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 
Thursday 
WEEK  VII 

Monday ,  Ac gist  12 
Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

"EEK  VIII 

Monday,  August  19 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Friday 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LISTENING  AND  ANALYSIS 
1963  Assignments 
(Compositions  to  be  studied  in  class) 
to  be  purchased  by  students 


^Beethoven  Symphony  No.  3 
(see  Tovey  "Essays...''  Vol.  I 

NB  particularly  movements  2  and  3) 
Bartok  Quartet  No.  li 

(Carter  "  2) 

Stravinsky  Symphony  of  Psalms 

•^Prokofiev  Piano  Concerto  No.  3 


Bartok  Sonata  for  2  pianos  and  percussion 

■^Prokofiev  Classical  Symphony 

(comparative  study  of  two  performances) 

-::-Beethoven  Symphony  No.  8 

*-Brahms  Variations  on  a  Theme  of  Haydn  Op.  56a 
(comparison  with  version  for  2  pianos  Op.  56b 
performance  by  class  members) 


Verdi  TE  DEM 

(bring  vocal  scores  etc.) 

Brahms  Piano  Concerto  No.  2 

Symposium  with  Lukas  Foss 

9  East  Barn  Repertoire  reading  with  T  Choir 
1:30  Final  meeting — class  performances 


FGSwing 


WK  VI 


LISTENING  AND  ANALYSIS  1963 
Chamber  Music 


TUESDAY  August  6  1-2 


L.  Malin 

cl 

Schumann 

Mr.  Hansen 

STUDIO  C 

C.  Flint 

pn 

sonata 

M.  Kallus 

fl 

Hindemith, 

Mr.  Resnikoff 

STUDIO  D 

N.  Fernandez  pn 

Debussy 

so  natas 

D.  Lowe 

) 

T.  Tiktin 

) 

J.  Christian  Bach 

Mr.  MacGowan 

CH  M  H 

C .  Freedman 

) 

h-hand  sonatas 

J.  Ripley 

) 

2  - 

3 

J.  Lowe 

vn 

Brahms 

Mr.  Hansen 

STUDIO  C 

P.  Knott 

hn 

Horn  Trio 

K.  Cushman 

pn 

J.  Fornoff 

tp 

Mr.  Resnikoff 

STUDIO  D 

J.  Rhoads 

pn 

so  natas 

*-S.  Ostrovsky  fl 

Mr.  MacGowan 

CH  M  H 

D.  Lowe 

pn 

sonatas 

THURSDAY  August  8  1:30  -  3 

J.  Lorre  Brahms  Mr*  Hansen  STUDIO  C 

P.  Knott 

K.  Cushman 


A.  Fogler  fl  Beebucver;  Hr.  'H-wini:  •  .■ p  STUDIO  D 

C.  Freedman  pn  Trio 

■ss-L.  Eisenberg  bn 


1:30 

-  2:30 

F.  DiSpenza 

pn 

Ravel 

Mr.  MacGowan 

CH 

M  H 

Z.  Masmanian 

pn 

Mother  Goose 

2:30 

-  3:30 

E.  Celis 

pn 

Brahms  Op.  £6b 

Mr.  MacGowan 

CH 

M  H 

N.  Fernandez 

pn 

Variations 

3:30 

-  U:30 

D.  Lowe 

T.  Tiktin 

J.  Christian  Bach 

Mr.  MacGowan 

C.  Freedman 
J.  Ripley 


-^outside  L  &  A 


WEEK  VII 

LISTENING  AND  ANALYSIS 

1963 

Chamber  Music 

perform  Thursday 

TUESDAY  August  13 

1-2 

L.  Malin  cl 

Schumann 

Mr .  Hansen 

STUDIO  C 

C.  Flint  pn 

sonata 

* 

D.  Lowe 

) 

T.  Tiktin 

) 

J.  Christian  Bach 

Mr.  MacGowan 

CH  M  H 

U-hand  Sonata 

C.  Freedman 

) 

J.  Ripley 

) 

I 

C\J 

-X 

J .  Lowe  vn 

P.  Knott  hn 

Brahms  Horn 

Mr.  Hansen 

STUDIO  C 

K .  Cushman  pn 

Trio 

E.  Celis 

pn 

Brahms  Variations 

N.  Fernandez 

pn 

Op.  $6b 

Mr .  MacGowan 

CH  M  H 

WEDNESDAY  August  li  1-2 


D.  Lowe  J.  Christian  Bach  Mr.  MacGowan 

T.  Tiktin 

2  -  3 

E.  Celis 

N.  Fernandez  Brahms  Mr.  MacGowan 


1:1$  -  2 
L.  Malin  Schumann 

C.  Flint 

2  -  3 

.  '.O' 

P.  Knott  Brahms 

K.  Cur'  ".an 

1:1$  -  3 

R.  Pecci  vn  Sonatas 
Z.  Masmanian  pn 


Mr.  Hansen 


Mr.  Hansen 


Mr.  ResnikoxT 


CH  M  H 


CH  M  H 


STUDIO  C 


STUDIO  C 


STI’DIO  D 
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Berkshire  Music  Center 

Dept,  of  Listening  &  Analysis 

Reading  and  Score  Reading  Assignments; 


Reading  List 

1.  Leonard  Ratner,  MUSIC,  THE  LISTENER'S  ART 

Chapter  I,  II  and  VI 

2.  Leonard  Meyer,  ON  REHEARING  MUSIC 

3.  Donald  F.Tovey,  ESSAYS  IN  MUSICAL  ANALYSIS 

Vol.  I  -  Introduction  (Pg. 1  -  19) 

III  -  Introduction  (pg.  3-21) 

Schedule  of  Weekly  Meetings;  (Week  I ) 

Monday,  July  1;  Introductory  lecture. 

Have  scores  of  Mozart  Serenade 
" Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik ,K.  525" 

Mozart  Symphony  in  C-K-551. 
Discussion  of  precis  on  Minuet  and 
Trio  from  K-5 25-Minuet  and 
K-551  of  Trio. 

Mozart  Concerto  in  Eb-K-271. 

N. B.  -  You  are  asked  to  prepare  a  written  precis  of  the 
Minuet  and  Trio  of  the  Serenade  ”Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik" 
by  Mozart.  This  precis  is  due  on  Wednesday  morning  for 
class  discussion.  Read  the  Meyer  article  and  the  Ratner 
chapters  as  preparation. 

Obtain  scores  of  K-525,  K-551  and  K-271  at  Bookstore. 

**** 


Tuesday,  July  2; 
Wednesday , July  3: 


Thursday , July  4: 


Meek  II 

Monday,  July  8 


Silverman,  S. 

Tuesday,  July  9 
Wednesday,  July  10 


Thursday,  July  11 
WEEK  III 
Monday, July  15 

Tuesday,  July  16 
Wednesday,  July  17 

Thursday , July  13 


Mozart  Piano  Concertos 
Finale  -  Eb,  K-271 
Finale  -  Bb,  K-595 
Varese  -  Octandre 

Schoenberg,  String  Quartet  #2, op.  10 
Mozart , Divertimento  in  Eb,K-563 
Mass  "In  Time  of  War"  -  Haydn 
Boulez  -  Improvisations  sur 
Mallarme  #2 
Earl  Brown  -  Pentathis 
Continued  work  on  Haydn  Mass 
Performances  by  L&A  chamber  groups. 
Varese  OCTANDRE  -  Schoenberg (above) 
Stravinsky,  LE  SACRE 
Bartok,  Quartet  No.  4 
Boulez 

Listen  to:  Le  Marteau  sans  Maitre. 
Lecture  on  realization  of  figured 
bass  in  Bach  Cantata  No.  12 


WEEK  IV 

Monday,  July  22  Beethoven,  Leonore  Overture  No.  3 

Webern,  String  Trio,  Op.  27 

Tuesday,  July  23  Prokofiev  Quartet  No. 2  in  F,  Op  92 
Wednesday,  July  24&  25  -  Britten:  WAR  REQUIEM. 


VIII-C 

(continued) 


WEEK  V 

Monday,  July  23 
Tuesday,  July  30 

Wednesday,  July  31 
and  August  1st 


WEEK  VI 

Monday ,  August  5 
Tuesday 

Wednesday 
Thursday 
WEEK  VII 

Monday,  August  12 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 


WEEK  VIII 
Monday,  August  13 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Friday 


Hindemith,  Apparebit  Repentina  Dies 
Bach,  Sonata  No.  3 
Bach,  Partita  No.  2 

Beethoven,  Symphony  No.  6 
Prokofiev,  Piano  Concerto  No.  1 


Beethoven  Symphony  No.  3 
Bartok,  Quartet  No.  4 
Carter,  Quartet  No.  2 
Stravinsky,  Symphony  of  Psalms 
Prokofiev,  Piano  Concerto  No.  3 

Bartok,  Sonata  for  2  pianos  &  perc. 
Prokofiev,  Classical  Symphony 
Beethoven,  Symphony  No.  8 
Brahms,  Variations  on  a  Theme  of 
Haydn,  Op.  56a  (comparison  with 
version  for  2  pianos  Op.  56b, 
performance  by  class  members. 


Verdi  TE  DEUM 

Brahms  Piano  Concerto  No.  2 
Symposium  with  Mr.  Lukas  Foss 
S-East  Barn  -  repertoire  reading 
with  Tanglewood  Choir 
1:30  -  Final  Meeting  -  class 

performances. 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  DIRECTOR 
TANGLEWOOD-LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 
uinniiiinniiiiiiininiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuniiiiiiMiiiHniiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiMiiHiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiui 


BERKSHIRE  M 

1  9 

USIC  CENTER  S 

63  SESSION 

CHOU 

CONDUCTING  - 

Orchestral 

Atzrnon,  Moshe 

$300 

Foreign 

Bauer,  Hans 

215  +  160  Dormitory 

Foreign 

Bauer,  Harold  Gene 

100  -  2  weeks 

Capolongo,  Paul 

300  +  240  Dormitory 

Foreign 

Facey,  Thomas 

175  -  4  weeks 

Gregorian,  Leon 

300 

Jackson,  William  I. 

300 

Kershaw,  Stewart  B. 

300  - 

Foreign 

Ketcham,  Charles  F.,Jr. 

300  +  240  Dormitory 

Lazar,  Joel 

300 

Miller,  Allan  D, 

300 

Neary,  Martin  G.  J. 

300 

Foreign 

Newland,  Larry  J. 

300 

Nice,  C.  Carter 

175  +  130  Dormitory  - 

4  weeks 

Procopio,  Joseph  G. 

275-7  weeks 

Ryker,  Harrison  C. 

300 

Schonberg,  Seymour 

300 

Smith,  Lawrence 

300 

Symeonides,  Alexander  G. 

300 

Foreign 

Szabo,  Edward  J, 

215  -  5  weeks 

Takeda,  Yoshimi 

100  -  2  weeks 

Foreign 

Vun  Kannon,  Charles  R. 

300 

Wasserraan,  Howard  L. 

300  +  240  Dormitory 

Choral 

Cunningham,  James 

$300 

Fuller,  Robert 

215  -  5  weeks 

ICrakowski,  Chester  R. 

225  -  7  weeks 

Landry,  Katherine  C. 

300 

Leavitt,  C.  Gordon 

215  +  160  Dormitory  - 

5  weeks 

Pritchett,  Wendell 

140  -  3  weeks 

Thompson,  W.  James 

300  +  120  Dormitory 

Tiranoff,  Louise 

300 

Walker,  Thomas  R. 

300  +  120  Dormitory 

INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC  -  Orchestra  and  Chamber  Music 

VIOLIN 

Calabrese,  John  A. 

$275  -  7  weeks  -  chamber  music  < 

Cleve,  Shelley 

300  +  240  Dormitory 

Critelli,  Mary  F, 

300  +240  ” 

Faxon,  Emily  B. 

300 

Fujii,  Masako 

300  +240  " 

Foreign 

Garcia,  Norma  F. 

250  -  6  weeks 

Gibson,  Jerre 

300  +  240  Dormitory 

Heinen,  Barbara 

300 

5  weeks 


VIOLINS  continued: 


Ikenouchi,  Mutsuko 
Jones,  Roland  L. 
Kim,  Won-Mo 
Koscak,  Marie  K. 
Lazaroff,  Semmy  L. 
Lee,  Sylvia 
Long,  Gebhard  J. 
Martin,  Leora 
Matthews,  Bonnie 
Meyer,  Julian  D. 
Perrenod,  Irene  F. 
Rogers,  Janet 
Ross,  Barry  F. 

Rowe,  Booker  T,,Jr, 
Rowen,  Mary  Helen 
Shapario,  Laraine 
Shtrum,  Haim 
S  onne ,  Roy 
Soong,  Lily 
Speaker,  Marylou 
Stoll,  Barrett 
Tai,  Jean 
Urbaniak,  Ursula 
Vitale,  Michael 
Vitale,  Sheila  S. 


$300 
300  + 
300 
255  + 
300 
300  + 
140  - 
300 
300  + 
300  + 
300 
175  + 
300  + 
300  + 
300 
300  + 
300 
300  + 
300  + 
160  + 
300  + 
300 
275  + 
100  - 
100  - 


Foreign 

240  Dormitory 

Foreign 

240  Dormitory 

Foreign 

240  Dormitory 

3  weeks 

Foreign 

130  Meals  at  Dormitory 

240  Dormitory 

130  Dormitory  - 
240  " 

240  " 

4  weeks 

240  Dormitory 

Foreign 

240  Dormitory 
240  Dormitory 

Foreign 

130  Dormitory 
120  Dormitory 

Foreign 

215  Dormitory  - 

7  weeks 

Dormitory--3  v/eeks 

--3  weeks 


VIOLA 


Black lock,  Nancy  J 
Blinder,  Amy  Sue 
Cannon,  Judith  L. 
Goldsmith,  Pamela 
Griffin,  Charles  E. 
Hirai,  Ko 
Manuel,  Shirley 
Reilly,  Frank  D. 
Silvers,  Taissa  L. 
Strassburg,  Paul  M. 
Tanguay,  Simone,  M. 
Terakin,  Ascher 


$300  +  240  Dormitory 
300 

300  +  240  Dormitory 
240  -  Dormitory 
300 

300  +  240  Dormitory  Foreign 
300  +  240  " 

300  +240  " 

300 

300 

300  Foreign 

300  +  130  Meals  at  Dormitory 


CELLO 

Cole,  David  W, 

$300 

+ 

110  Dormitory 

Custer,  Stephen  H 

300 

Flaksman,  Michael 

300 

+ 

240  Dormitory 

Jensen,  Eric  C. 

140 

+ 

50  Dormitory  -  3  weeks 

Jensen,  Harold 

300 

Lipscomb,  Ronald  K. 

300 

+ 

240  Dormitory 

Patterson,  Jerome 

300 

Stoughton,  Michael 

300 

+ 

240  Dormitory 

Wukovitz,  Peter  D. 

300 

Yust,  Jane 

300 

+ 

240  Dormitory 

Page  2 
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STRING  BASS 
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Bulgarelli,  Diane  $300 
Ellison,  Paul  V.  H.  300 
Janowsky,  Maxim  D.  300 
Levinson,  F.  James  300 
Moyer,  George  A.  300 
Norton,  Lew  B.  300 
Piacitelli,  William  A.  300 
Rishell,  Ann  Louise  300 
Skalafuris,  Angelo  250 

FLUTE 


Grillo,  August  $275 
Neufeld,  Rudolf  H.  300 
Shostac,  David  J.  300 
Sindelar,  Virginia  300 

OBOE 


Bairstow,  Douglas  W.  $300 
Deutsch,  Ira  100 
Myers,  Tamara  300 
Petersen,  Jon  W.  300 
White,  And  rev;  N.  160 

CLARINET 


Blackwell,  Virgil  D.  $300 
Lewis,  William  H.  175 
Rabbai,  Joseph  J,  250 
Swarr,  Winfield  300 
Wenk,  Nancy  L.  40 

BASSOON 


Best,  E.  Crawford  $300 
Bishop,  Elizabeth  H.  300 
Eisenberg,  Lois  B.  300 
Friedman,  Jonathan  I.  300 
Gillette,  John  C.  300 
Lombard,  Janet  300 

FRENCH  HORN 


Blair,  Virginia  $300 
Durschnltt,  Joy  R.  300 
Giblin,  John  T,  300 
Johnson,  Sharoa  Kay  300 
Lane,  William  Earl  300 
Moe,  Sharon  L,  300 
Ohanian,  J.  David  300 
Sternberg,  Brian  300 

TRUMPET 


DiPetrillo,  John  A.  $300 
Irish,  Jon  300 
Morrell,  Noble  Dean  300 


Berkshire  County 

+  240  Dormitory 

+  240  Dormitory 

+  95  Meals  at  Dormitory  -  6  weeks 


Berkshire  County 

+  240  Dormitory 
+  127.50  Dormitory 

+  130  Dormitory  -  4  weeks 
-  6  weeks 

+  130  Meals  at  Dormitory 


+  240  Dormitory 


4-  240  Dormitory 
+  120  " 


+  130  Meals  at  Dormitory 


TRUMPETS  continued: 
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Parcells,  Ramon  E. 

$300 

+ 

5  - 

Meals  at  dormitory 

Renzi,  Patrick  V. 

300 

+ 

5  - 

It  It 

tt 

Shoptaugh,  Philip  LeR, 

160 

+ 

127, 

,50  Dormitory 

TROMBONE 

Bailey,  Robert  E. 

$300 

Benz,  Lawrence 

300 

+ 

120 

Dormitory 

Borror,  Ronald  A. 

300 

+ 

240 

tt 

Kuhl,  Jerry 

300 

+ 

130 

Meals  at  Dormitory 

Werner,  W.  Dean 

300 

TUBA 

Hanks,  Thompson  W. , Jr. 

$300 

MacGlarry,  John  J. 

300 

+ 

240 

Dormitory 

TIMPANI  and  PERCUSSION 

Aruga,  Makato 

$300 

+ 

240 

Dormitory 

Foreign 

Bonnin,  Reginald 

300 

+ 

130 

Meals  at  Dormitory 

Dowd ,  Rona Id  H . 

300 

+ 

240 

Dormitory 

(also  Fromm  Fellow) 

Garber,  Donna  M. 

300 

Kain,  Dennis  C. 

300 

+ 

240 

Dormitory 

(also  Fromm  Fellow) 

Kemper ,  J ohanna 

300 

Latimer,  James  H. 

300 

HARP 

Goodman,  Susan 

$300 

+ 

240 

Dormitory 

-  a  Fromm  Fellow 

Kwasnicka,  Urszula 

300 

+ 

240 

tt 

Foreign 

Taborda,  Evelia 

300 

+ 

240 

tt 

Foreign 

PIANO 

Amadeo,  Maria  de  Lourdes 

$300 

Bauer-Sluzar ,  Luba 

215 

- 

5  weeks 

Foreign 

Jakuc,  Monica  Mary 

300 

Norton,  Val  Wayne 

300 

Smith,  Joy  Pottle 

300 

Wright,  Elizabeth  A. 

300 

CHORAL  MUSIC 


Chorus  Leaders 

Beryk,  Sophia  W. 

$300 

Cole,  Carolyn  S. 

300 

Deitchman,  Sheila  R. 

300 

Diakoff,  Irene  V. 

300 

Foreign 

Dinerstein,  Nelga 

300 

+ 

240 

Dormitory 

Gagliano,  Sandra  R. 

300 

+ 

120 

tt 

Kingett,  Joanne  C. 

300 

120 

tt 

Foreign 

Sturcken,  Teresa  C. 

150 

Szabo,  Krysa 

140 

- 

3  weeks 

Chorus  Leaders  continued: 
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Kain,  Sheila  M. 
Knapp,  Virginia  S. 
Liadrakis,  Crete  M. 
Moerlins,  Jill  K. 
Providakes,  Malama 
Reid,  Susan 
Rosenberg,  Marjorie 
Sousa,  Anne  V. 


Dawson,  John  William 
Groom,  Howard  E. 
Hunt,  Darrold  V. 
Mehlman,  Alan 


Frisch,  Richard  S. 
Hester,  Francis  W. 
Marcus,  Herman 
Stuart,  Avon  C. 


Armstrong,  Carolyn 
Cole,  Brenda 
Korn,  A.  Toby 
Lawton,  Jane 
Sass,  Freda  C. 
Violet,  Mary  D. 


$150 

300 

300  +  120  Dormitory 

300  +  150 

300 

150 

150 

300  +  240  Dormitory 


$300 

300 

300 

300 


$300  240  Dormitory 

300  +  240  " 

300 

300  +  120  Dormitory 


$300 

300 

300  +  240  Dormitory 

300 

300 

300 


Lenox  School  employee 
Accompanist 
Accompanist 
Berkshire  County 

It  II 

U  II 


COMPOSITION 

Mr.  Copland  and  Mr.  Foss 


Albright,  William  H. 

$300 

Avni,  T2vi 

300 

Foreign 

Cale,  John  D. 

275  + 

215  Dormitory 

Foreign 

deLacerda,  Osvaldo  C. 

300 

Foreign 

Hennagin,  Michael 

275  - 

7  weeks 

Sraolanoff,  Michael  L. 

300 

Ran,  Shularaith 

300  + 

240  Dormitory 

Foreign 

Mr.  Schuller 

Gibbs,  Michael  C. 

$300  “ 

240  Dormitory 

Foreign 

McKinley,  William  Thomas 

300 

Schramm,  Harold  E. 

120 

Willey,  James  H. 

300 

Wilson,  Donald 

300 

Mr.  Xenakis 

Guezec,  Jean  Pierre 

$300 

Foreign 

Panetti,  Joan  C. 

300 

Warfield,  Gerald  A. 

300 

General  Class 

Tsukahara,  Setsuo 

$300 

Foreign 

7  weeks 


LISTENING  and  ANALYSIS 
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Alabano,  Annette  $300 
Cells,  Elisa  C.  300 
Christoff,  Dimiter  175 
Cohen,  Judith  250 
Comet,  Catherine  C.  50 
Cushman,  Kenneth  300 
Fernandez,  Nohema  delC.  300 
Fontana,  Marilyn  J.  100 
Frankel,  Phyllis  215 
Harris,  Leigh  100 
Knott,  Peter  B.  300 
Moore,  Suzanne  M.  250 
Mazmanian,  Zavan  A.  300 
Platt  ,  Geoffrey,  Jr.  300 
Pottle,  Dr.  Ralph  R.,Sr.  300 
Ripley,  Janice  300 


Berkshire  County 
Foreign 

weeks 

f! 

weeks 

II 

week 

tl 

Berkshire  County 
Foreign 

weeks 

Berkshire  County 

weeks 

B.S.  0.  Family 

weeks 

II  If  II  11 

Berkshire  County 

weeks 

Berkshire  County 
Berkshire  County 

B.  S.  0.  Family 


SCHOLARSHIPS  FROM  OTHER  SCOURCES  -  -  -  1963 


THE  CROFTS  SCHOLARSHIP  -  Mrs.  F.  S.  Crofts  (Margaret) 


Del  Tredici,  David  W. 

$570 

Composition 

Dinerstein,  Norman 

570 

Composition 

THE  KOUS S EVI7ZKY  MUSIC  FOUNDATION  -  Living($1250< 

=1963,  $300=1962) 

Avni,  Tzvi 

$300 

Composition 

Cole,  Brenda 

300 

Choral  accompanist 

Guezec,  Jean  P. 

300 

Composition 

Lazar,  Joel 

300 

Orchestral  Cond. 

Shoptaugh,  Philip 

50 

Trumpet 

Shtrum,  Haim 

300 

Violin 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  MUSIC 

CLUBS  =  $400  matched  by  the  B.M.Center 

Binkley,  George  T. ,  III 

$300 

Violin 

Wenk,  Nancy 

500 

Clarinet 

CHARLES  L.  STROUSE  SCHOLARSHIP  -  $500  -  Living 

Kennagin,  Michael 

$250 

Composition 

Miller,  Allan  D. 

250 

Orchestral  Cond. 

THE  BEINECKE  SCHOLARSHIP  - 

$600. 

Jorgenson,  Paul 

$540 

Viola 

Warfield,  Gerald 

60 

Composition 

THE  GERTRUDE  ROBINSON-SMITH 

SCHOLARSHIP  -  $240 

Kershaw,  Stewart  B. 

$240 

Orchestral  Cond. 

MRS.  SHAUN  KELLEY  in  memory  of  MRS.  WILLIAM  CRANE  -  $250 


Heinen,  Barbara 

$250 

MRS.  BRUCE  CRANE  -  $500 

Best,  E.  Crawford 

$250 

Bassoon 

Kim,  Won-Mo 

250 

Violin 

HIGH-FIDELITY  MAGAZINE  SCHOLARSHIP 

$300 

Norton,  Lev/ 

$150 

String  Bass 

Norton,  Val  W. 

150 

Piano 

THE  CARLOTTA  M.  DREYFUS  SCHOLARSHIP  - 

$300 

Burke,  Richard 

$115 

Choral  -  Choir 

Koscak,  Marie  K. 

45 

Violin 

Vitale,  Michael 

140 

Violin 

DELTA  OMICRON  SCHOLARSHIP  -  $185 

Rowen,  Mary  Helen 

$185 

Violin 

Scholarships  from  Other  Scources  continued  - 

PORTLAND  JUNIOR  SYMPHONY  ASSOCIATION  -  $285 

Speaker,  Marylou  $285  -  (matched  by  B.M.Center) 

MEMORY  OF  ARTHUR  ABELL  SCHOLARSHIP  -  Mrs.  Arthur  Abell  -  $300 

Burke,  Richard  $160  Choral  -  choir 

Vitale,  Sheila  S.  140  Violin 

THE  SELLY  EIS2MANN  SCHOLARSHIP  -  $300 

Goldsmith,  Pamela  $300  Viola 

THE  WEYERHAEUSER  SCHOLARSHIP  -  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Carl  -  $250 

Patterson,  Jerome  $250  Cello 

The  SOPER  SCHOLARSHIP  -  Mrs.  Willard  Soper  -  $200 

Deutsch,  Ira  $200  Oboe 

THE  BERNARD  HEYL  SCHOLARSHIP  -  Mr.  Bernard  Heyl  -  $250 

Parcel Is,  Ramon  $125  Trumpet 

Renzi,  Patrick  V.  125  Trumpet 

HARMON-KARDON  SCHOLARSHIP  -  $287.50  (matched  by  B.M.Center) 

Shoptaugh,  Philip  $287.50  Trumpet 

STATION  WGMS-  Washington,  D.  C.  SCHOLARSHIP  -  $287.50  (matched  by  BMC) 

White,  Andrew  N.  $287.50  Oboe 

THE  MRS.  BRUCE  SANBORN  SCHOLARSHIP  -  $300 

Schramm,  Harold  E.  $300  Composition 

WY0MISSING  INSTITUTE  OF  FINE  ARTS  OF  WYOMISSING,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Ekstrand,  Marian  L.  $475  Listening  &  Analysis 

THE  WILLIAM  SCHWANN  SCHOLARSHIP  =  $250  and 

THE  LAMS ON  SCHOLARSHIP  (Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roy  Lams on)  $250 

were  awarded  as  Prizes  -  see  list  of  Prizes. 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  DIRECTOR 
TANGLEWOOD-LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 

. . friitiifiimimiiiimmi . imiiiimiii . mu . . . . . . . . . mi . . . . . . 

_ PRIZES  AND  AWARDS  -  -  -  1963-Checks  presented. 


THE  SAGALYN  COMPOSITION  PRIZE 

Guesec,  Jean  Pierre  $3C0 

KOUSSEVITZKY  TANGLEWOOD  COMPOSITION  PRIZE 

Diners tein,  Norman  $250 

KOUSSEVITZKY  MEMORIAL  FUND  PRIZE 

Capolongo,  Paul  $750 

Cunningham,  James  200 

New land ,  Larry  300 

KOUSSEVITZKY  MUSIC  FOUNDATION 

Cole,  Brenda  (balance  of  $300  award)  $  60 

Shoptaugh,  Philip  50 

THE  LEONARD  BERNSTEIN  CONDUCTING  PRIZE 

Atzroon,  Moshe  $200 

THE  ALBERT  SPALDING  PRIZE 

Lane,  William  $300 

MRS.  BRUCE  CRANE  AWARD 

Best,  E.  Crawford  $250 

Kim,  Won-Mo  (balance  of  $250  award)  10 

WILLIAM  SCHWANN  AWARD 

Deutsch,  Ira  $100 

Shostac,  David  100 

Fujii,  Masako  50 

THE  MARY  FOWLER  AWARD 

Speaker,  Marylou  $100 

Hester,  Francis  W.  100 

Werner,  W.  Dean  50 

HIGH-FIDELITY  MAGAZINE  PRIZE 

Norton,  Lew  $100 

THE  LAMS0N  AWARD  (Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roy  Lamson) 

Hanks,  Thompson  W.,  Jr.  $250 


The  checks  presented  by  Mr.  Leinsdorf  -  August  21  -  "Gala  Evening  Concert” 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  DIRECTOR 
TANGLEWOOD-LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 

. . . . . . . 

AUDITION  REPORT 


Instrument: 

or 

Voice: 


NAMEj _ 

(Last)  (First)  (Middle) 


ADDRESS: _ 

CITY  &  STATE: _ 

AUDITIONED  IN  DATE 


Gradings  for  this  Report:  Excellent  Good  Fair  Poor 

General  Talent  _  _ 

Present  Stage  of  Advancement  _ 

Quality  of  Tone _ _ 

Sight  Reading _ _ _ 

General  Musicianship  _  _ 


ACCEPTABLE _ _ _  COMPOSITIONS  HEARD 

ACCEPTABLE- if  needed _ _ 

NOT  ACCEPTABLE 


REMARKS. 

SIGNED 


X-B 


Admini strator 

Assistant 

Secretary 

Registrar 

Assistant 


ADMINISTRATION  AMD  STAFF  -  1953 

Harry  J.  Kraut 
Viola  C.  Aliferis 
Elaine  Bubrzycki 
Edith  Bossier 
James  N.  Aliferis 


Librarian  Elizabeth  Burnett 

Assistants;  Miriam  Barndt  (four  weeks) 

Mrs.  W.  Dean  Werner  (1/2  time) 
Mrs.  Sandra  czajkowski 

Secretary  to  the  Director  Florence  Guarino 

DEPARTMENTAL  PERSONNEL 


Assistant 

Instrumental  &  Conducting 

Assistant 
Vocal  Department 

Assistant 

Composition  Department 

Assistants 

Listening  &  Analysis  Dept. 

Assistant 
Stage  Crew 

Dormitory  Personnel; 

Lenox  School  Supervisor 
Assistants 

Windsor  Mtn.  School  Supervisor 
Assistants 

Music  Store  Manager 

Clerks 


Ann  Coughlin 
James  Whitaker 
Alan  Knieter 

John  Pierpont 

Stanley  Silverman 
David  Walker 

Florence  Dunn 

Edward  Barwicki,  J.  Charron  and 
G.  Burnham 

James  Whitaker 
Patricia  Whitaker 
John  Pierpont 
Alan  Knieter 
Carol  Knieter 
Stanley  Silverman 
Roland  Gagnon 

Nathan  Portnoi,  M. Bielski ,G. Jones 


Guides  -  Head  Guide 


Lakefront 


R. 

P. 

R. 

S. 
P. 


William 
Berenberg 
Gottlieb 
J  ackson 
Penrose 
Machinist 


Dorsey 

P.  Timmins 
J.  Titon 
H. Weissenstein 
W.  White 
N.  Wi nog rad 


S.  Osofsky 
T.  D.  Perry  III 


ERICH  LE1NSDORF 

Music  Director 


/Inuttnuajjl 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


TANGLEWOOD 

1963 

BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL 


LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 

JULY  5  •  AUGUST  25 


•It  11 


The  210-acrc  Tanglewood  estate  overlooking  Lake 
Mahkeenac,  between  Lenox  and  Stockbridge  in  Berk¬ 
shire  County,  Massachusetts,  was  given  to  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  1936  by  Mrs.  Gorham  Brooks 
and  Miss  Mary  Aspinwall  Tappan.  Two  years  earlier 
the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith,  began  a  series  of 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  following  a  second 
successful  year,  in  1935,  the  Festival  Board  invited 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  to  participate  in  the 
1936  Festival.  With  the  gift  of  Tanglewood  to  the 
Orchestra,  the  Festival  expanded  and  the  Festival 
Committee  raised  funds  for  the  building  of  the  6037- 
seat  Music  Shed,  opened  in  1938,  The  fine  natural 
acoustics  ot  the  Music  Shed  were  improved  in  1958 
with  the  installation  of  the  Edmund  Hawes  Talbot 
Memorial  Stage  Canopy 

In  the  beautiful  surroundings  of  formal  gardens, 
hemlock  hedges,  avenues  of  tall  pine,  and  great  lawns, 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  not  only  gives  a  series 
of  24  concerts,  the  Berkshire  Festival,  but  also  main¬ 
tains  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  the  only  such  enter¬ 
prise  operated  by  a  major  symphony  orchestra.  The 
Orchestra’s  summer  center  for  the  advanced  study  of 
music  is  in  session  throughout  the  eight  weeks  of  the 
Festival.  Erich  Leinsdorf  is  Director  of  the  Center 
with  Aaron  Copland  as  his  Chairman  of  Faculty  The 
Principals  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  provide 
the  nucleus  of  a  faculty  augmented  by  other  leading 
musicians. 

Members  of  the  Music  Center  give  many  perform¬ 
ances  in  addition  to  the  concerts  of  the  Berkshire  Fes¬ 
tival.  These  events  are  listed  on  the  program  pages 


of  this  brochure.  Tanglewood  visitors  may  join  the 
Friends  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  by  voluntary 
contribution  toward  the  support  of  the  Center.  The 
performances  of  the  Music  Center  -  -  concerts  of 
chamber  music,  orchestral  and  choral  music,  lectures, 
and  forums  —  are  open  to  members  of  the  Friends, 
The  Friends  Office  is  at  the  Main  Gate  of  Tangle¬ 
wood. 

The  proceeds  of  the  Berkshire  Festival  Chamber 
Music  Series  benefit  the  Tanglewood  Revolving  Schol¬ 
arship  Fund  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  The 
chamber  music  concerts  of  July  16,  August  6  and  13 
are  presented  with  the  assistance  of  the  Fromm  Music 
Foundation  of  Chicago. 

Eight  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Open  Rehearsals 
are  held  on  Saturdays  at  10:30  A  M  The  proceeds  of 
the  Open  Rehearsals  benefit  the  Orchestra’s  Pension 
Fund.  Admission  to  the  rehearsals  is  $1  50  for  adults 
and  $1.00  for  children 

The  public  is  invited  to  visit  and  enjoy  the  beauty 
of  the  Tanglewood  grounds  and  Formal  Gardens 
During  the  day  when  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  is 
in  session  visitors  are  asked  to  meet  at  the  Main  Gate 
and  to  go  through  the  grounds  with  a  Guide,  The 
grounds  are  opened  from  12:30  to  1:30  P,M  daily 
and  no  Guide  is  necessary  during  these  hours  Ad¬ 
mission  to  the  grounds  is  by  ticket  only  at  the  time 
of  Berkshire  Festival  concerts 

Thomas  D,  Perry,  Jr  ,  Manager 
Baldwin  Piano  RCA  Victor  Records 

Programs  s abject  to  change 


I 


JULY  2  t#  JULY  1 

FIRST  WEEK 


THE  PUBLIC  IS  CORDIALLY  INVITED 
TO  ATTEND  THESE  SPECIAL  EVENTS: 

Opening  Exercises  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
Sunday,  June  30  —  3:30  P.M. 

Berkshire  Music  Center  Symposium 
Monday,  July  1 

String  Symposium 

Sunday  and  Monday,  August  18,  19 


The  asterisk  ( * )  ill  notes  a  hrst  performance  at  Tanglewuod 


JULY 

5 


FRI 


8:00  SHED —  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Conductor:  Erich  Lein.sdorf 
MOZART: 

Divertimento  for  Violin,  Viola,  Bass,  Two  Horns,  and  Bassoon,  K.  205’ 
Piano  Concerto  in  E-flat  (Jeunehomme),  K.271*  (Rudolf  Serkin) 
Symphony  in  C,  “Jupiter”,  K.  551 


JULY 

6 


SATO 


10:30  SHED  -  BSO  Open  Rehearsal 
8:00  SHED  — BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Conductor:  Erich  Leinsdorf 
MOZART: 

Marches,  K.  408* 

Piano  Concerto  in  F,  K.  459*  (Rudolf  Serkin) 
Serenade,  No.  9  (with  Posthorn),  K.  320 


JULY 

7 


SUM 


10:00  CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL -Friends  Event 

BMC  Chamber  Music 

2:30  SHED  — BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Conductor:  Erich  Leinsdorf 
MOZART: 

Symphony  in  F,  K.  130* 

Divertimento  for  Flute,  Oboe,  Bassoon,  Four  Horns  and 
Strings,  K.  131* 

Piano  Concerto  in  B-flat,  K.  595*  (Rudolf  Serkin) 


JULY  9  to  JULY  14 


SECOND  WEEK 


Serkin  Bar- Ilian 


- TUESDAY - 

8:00  THEATRE  -  Chamber  Music  Concert 
NOVA  ARTE  TRIO 

BEETHOVEN:  String  Trio  in  C  minor,  Op.  9,  No.  3 
HINDEMITH:  String  Trio,  Op.  34,  No.  1* 
MOZART:  Divertimento  for  Violin,  Viola,  and 
Cello  in  E-flat,  K.  563 


JULY 

9 


- WEDNESDAY 

8:00  SHED  -  Friends  Event 

BMC  Orchestra 


- THURSDAY - 

8:00  CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL  -  Friends  Event 

BMC  Chamber  Music 

VY - 


3:15  THEATRE  -  Friends  Event 
Seminar  in  Contemporary  Music 
8:00  SHED  — BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Conductor:  Erich  Leinsdorf 
MOZART: 

March,  K.  249* 

Symphony  in  C,  K  338  (with  K.  409  Menuett  as  third  movement) 
Serenade  in  D,  “Haffner”,  K.  250  (Joseph  Silverstein) 


JULY 

10 


>AY - 

10:30  SHED  -  BSO  Open  Rehearsal 
8:00  SHED— BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Conductor .  Erich  Leinsdorf 
MOZART: 

Overture  to  “Abduction  from  the  Seraglio”,  K.  384* 

Motet  “Exsultate,  Jubilate”,  K.  165*  (Joan  Carlyle) 
Symphony  in  G  minor,  K.  1  83 
Three  German  Dances  (with  Sleigh  Ride) ,  K.  605* 

Rondo  in  D  for  Piano  and  Orchestra,  K.  382*  (David*  Bar-lllan) 
Recitative  and  Rondo  for  Soprano  and  Piano  solo 
with  Orchestra,  K.  505*  (David  Bar-lllan;  Joan  Carlyle) 


10:00  CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL  -  Friends  Event  JULY 

BMC  Chamber  Music 

2:30  SHED— BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Conductor :  Erich  Leinsdorf 
MOZART: 

Divertimento  in  E-flat  (with  two  English  Horns),  K.  113* 

Symphony  in  A,  K.  134* 

Small  Masonic  Cantata  for  Tenor,  Bass,  and  Male  Chorus, 

K.  623*  (Walter  Carringer,  George  Hoffman,  Male  Chorus) 

Adagio  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  K.  261*  (Joseph  Silverstein) 

Aria  for  Soprano,  Solo  Violin  “II  Re  Pastore”,  Rondo,  “L’Amero,  saro, 

Constante”,  K.  208*  (Jeanette  Scorotti;  Joseph  Silverstein) 

Music  to  “The  Impresario",  K.  486*  (Jeanette  Scovotti, 

Joan  Carlyle,  Walter  Carringer,  George  Hoffman) 


JULY  1:1  in  JULY  21 

THIRD  WEEK 


JULY 


JULY 

16 


Munch  Foss 


- MOI  )l 

8:00  THEATRE  -  Friends  Event 

Fromm  Fellows  Concert 

- TUE  )l 

8:00  THEATRE  -  Chamber  Music  Concert 
JUILLIARD  STRING  CONCERT* 

BERG :  Lyric  Suite* 

CARTER:  Quartet  No.  2* 

BARTOK:  Quartet  No.  4* 

(In  Cooperation  with  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation) 


JULY 

17 


WEDM 


8:00  THEATRE  -  Friends  Event 

Tanglcwood  Choir 


JULY 


JULY 

19 


JULY 

20 


THU  fC 


8:00  CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL -Friends  Event 

BMC  Chamber  Music 

- FRU 

3:15  THEATRE- Friends  Event 
Seminar  in  Contemporary  Music 
8:00  SHED  — BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Conductor:  Charles  Munch 
BACH: 

Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  1  in  F 

Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  4  in  G  for  Violin,  Two  Flutes,  and  Strings 
(Joseph  Silverstein.  Doriot  Dwyer,  James  Pappoutsakis) 

Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  3  in  G  for  Strings 
Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  5  in  D  for  Orchestra  with  Piano,  Flute, 
and  Violin  (Lukas  Foss,  Doriot  Dwyer,  Joseph  Silverstein) 

- SATl D 

10:30  SHED  -  BSO  Open  Rehearsal 
8:00  SHED  — BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Conductor :  Charles  Munch 
BACH: 

Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  6  in  B-flat  for  Strings 
Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  2  in  F  for  Trumpet,  Flute,  Oboe,  and  Violin 
(Roger  Voisin,  Doriot  Dwyer.  Ralph  Gomberg,  Joseph  Silverstein) 

Suite  No.  2  in  B  minor  for  Flute  and  Strings  (Doriot  Dwyer) 

Suite  No.  3  in  D  for  Orchestra 


Jl.LY 

2 1 


SUIMA 


10:00  CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL  -  Friends  Event 
BMC  Chamber  Music 

2:30  SHED  — BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Conductor :  Irk  h  Leinsdore 
HAYDN: 

Symphony  No.  52  in  C  minor* 

Cantata  for  Alto  and  Orchestra, 

“Arianna  a  Naxos’**  (June  Genovese) 

Mass  “In  Time  of  War’*  (Joan  Carlyle,  June  Genovese, 
Nicholas  DiVirgilio,  George  Hoffman,  Festival  Chorus) 


JULY  22 1«  MI  28 

FOURTH  WEEK 


>AY- 


Curtin 


y  f  /. 

Hennot-Schwettzer 


8:00  THEATRE  -  Friends  Event 

Fromm  Fellows  Concert 


JULY 


>AY- 


8:00  THEATRE  -  Chamber  Music  Concert 
KROEL  QUARTET  with  Posselt  and  Berkowitz 
PROKOFIEV: 

Quartet  No.  1  in  R  minor,  Op.  50 
Sonata  No.  I  for  Violin  and  Piano,  Op.  80* 

(Ruth  Posselt;  Ralph  Berkowitz) 

Sonata  tor  Two  Violins  in  C,  Op.  56*  (William  Kroll;  Ruth  Posselt) 
Quartet  No.  2  in  F,  Op.  92* 

SDAY - 

4:00  CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL  -  Friends  Event 
Composers  Forum 
8:00  SHED  -  Friends  Event 

BMC  Orchestra 


JULY 

23 


JULY 

24 


DAY- 


8:00  CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL  -  Friends  Event 

BMC  Chamber  Music 


JULY 

J] 


KY- 


3.15  THEATRE  -  Friends  Event 

Seminar  in  Contemporary  Music 
8:00  SHED  — BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Conductor:  Prich  Leinsdorf 
BEETHOVEN:  Overture,  Leonore  No.  3 
BRAHMS:  Symphony  No.  3 
BARTOK:  Concerto  for  Orchestra 


JULY 

26 


DAY- 


10: 30  SHED  -  BSO  Open  Rehearsal 
8:00  SHED  — BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Conductor:  Erich  Leinsdorf 
BRITTEN:  War  Requiem* 

American  Premiere 
In  Memory  of  Serge  Koussevitzky 
(Phyllis  Curtin,  Nicholas  DiVirgilio,  Tom  Krause, 
Chorus  pro  Musica,  Columbus  Boychoir; 

Portative  organ:  Daniel  Pinkham) 


JULY 

27 


AY- 


10:00  CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL  -  Friends  Event 

BMC  Chamber  Music 

2:30  SHED  — BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Conductor  Charles  Munch 
BERLIOZ:  Scenes  from  “Romeo  and  Juliet” 
-PROKOFIEV:  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (Nicole  Henriot-Schweitzer) 
SAINT-SAENS:  Symphony  No.  3 


JULY 

28 


JULY  2S  to  MiU.  i 


FIFTH  WEEK 


Fiedler 


Frager 


Monteux 


MO 


JULY 


2  9 


8:00  THEATRE  -  Friends  Event 

Tanglewood  Choir 


TU 


JULY 


30 


8:00  THEATRE  -  Chamber  Music  Concert 
HENRYK  SZERYNG 
Charles  Reiner,  accompanist 
BACH:  Sonata  No.  3  in  E* 

BACH:  Partita  No.  2  with  Chaconne,  for  Violin  alone* 
BEETHOVEN:  Sonata,  Op.  30,  No.  2 
PONCE:  Sonata  Breve* 

DEBUSSY:  Sonata  * 

- WED] 


JULY 


31 


4:00  CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL  -  Friends  Event 

BMC  Chamber  Music 

8:00  SHED —BOSTON  POPS  AT  TANGLEWOOD 
Arthur  Fifdler,  Conductor 
(Program  and  tickets  available  in  July) 

- THUS! 


AUG. 


1 


8:00  CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL  -  Friends  Event 

Composers  Forum 


-FR  D 


AUG. 


0 


3:15  THEATRE  -  Friends  Event 

Seminar  in  Contemporary  Music 
8:00  SHED  — BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Conductor:  Erich  Leinsdorf 
SCHUBERT:  Rosamundc  Overture* 
PROKOFIEV:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  *  (Malcolm  Frager) 
MAHLER:  Symphony  No.  1 


-SATUI 


AUG. 


3 


10:30  SHED  -  BSO  Open  Rehearsal 
8:00  SHED  — BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Conductor:  Charles  Munch 
FRANCK:  Symphony  in  D  minor 
DEBUSSY:  La  Mer 

RAVEL:  Daphnis  et  Chloc,  Suite  No.  2 


- surf)/ 

AUG.  10:00  CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL  -  Friends  Event 

BMC  Chamber  Music 

2:30  SHED  — BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Conductor:  Pierre  Monteux 
BEETHOVEN:  Overture  to  “King  Stephen” 
BEETHOVEN:  Symphony  No.  6  (“Pastorale”) 

RESPIGHI:  Fountains  of  Rome 
HINDEMITH:  Nobilissima  Visione* 


m.  5  to  Mid.  11 

SIXTH  WEEK 


Ormandy 


Bolet 


DAY- 


8:00  THEATRE  -  Friends  Event 

Fromm  Fellows  Concert 


I  DAY 


AUG. 


5 


8:00  THEATRE  -  Chamber  Music  Concert 
JUILLIARD  STRING  QUARTET 

STRAVINSKY:  Three  Pieces  for  Quartet  * 
WEBERN:  Five  Pieces  for  Quartet,  Op.  5 
FINE:  String  Quartet  * 

RAVEL:  Quartet  in  F 

(In  Cooperation  with  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation) 


AUG. 


6 


•SDAY- 


4:00  CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL  -  Friends  Event 
Composers  Forum 
8:00  SHED  -  Friends  Event 
BMC  Orchestra 


AUG. 


7 


SDAY 


8:00  CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL -Friends  Event 

BMC  Chamber  Music 


S»AY  - 


AUG. 


8 


3:15  THEATRE  -  Friends  Event 

Seminar  in  Contemporary  Music 
8:00  SHED  — BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Conductor:  Eugene  Ormandy 
H  XNDEL  HARTY :  “Fireworks"* 
TCHAIKOVSKY:  Symphony  No.  7* 

DEBUSSY:  “L’Aprcs-midi  d’un  Faune” 
STRAVINSKY:  “Firebird”  Suite 

tDAY - 

10:30  SHED  -  BSO  Open  Rehearsal 
8:00  SHED  — BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Conductor:  Erich  Lfinsdorf 
PROKOFIEV:  Overture  to  “War  and  Peace”* 
BRAHMS:  Concerto  for  Violin  and  Cello 
(Joseph  Silverstein;  Samuel  Mayes) 
MENDELSSOHN:  Complete  Music  to  “A  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream”*  (Jeanette  Scovotti,  June  Genovese, 

Festival  Chorus;  Narrator  —  Patricia  Pcardon) 

)AY - 


AUG. 


9 


AUG. 


10 


10:00  CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL  -  Friends  Event 

BMC  Chamber  Music 

2:30  SHED  — BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Conductor:  Erich  Leinsdorf 
BEETHOVEN:  Symphony  No.  3  (“Froica”) 
PROKOFIEV:  Piano  Concerto  No.  3*  (Jorge  Bolet) 
KODALY:  Suite  from  “I  Iary  Janos”* 


AUG. 


11 


AUK.  12  to  AUK.  18 

SEVENTH  WEEK 


Bur  gin  Hollander 


AUG. 

1°2 


8:00  THEATRE  -  Friends  Event 

Tanglewood  Choir 


AUG  8:00  THEATRE  -  Chamber  Music  Concert 

JUILLIARD  STRING  QUARTET 
SCHOENBERG:  String  Trio" 
COPLAND:  Two  Pieces  for  Quartet  * 
SHOSTAKOVITCH :  Quartet  No.  7  * 
GINISTERA:  Quartet  No.  2  * 

(In  Cooperation  with  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation) 


MC 


m 


TU 


AUG. 

14 


-WEEIESD. 


4:00  CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL  -  Friends  Event 
BMC  Chamber  Music 
8:00  SHED  -  Friends  Event 

BMC  Orchestra 


AUG. 


15 

AUG. 

16 


•THtlSDA 


8:00  CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL  -  Friends  Event 

Composers  Forum 


■  FI  DAY 


3:15  THEATRE  -  Friends  Event 

Seminar  in  Contemporary  Music 

8:00  SHED  — BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  8 

Conductor'  Richard  Burgin 


STRAVINSKY:  Le  Baiser  de  la  Fee" 
PROKOFIEV:  Piano  Concerto  No.  5*  (Lorin  Hollander) 
SIBELIUS:  Symphony  No.  2 


AUG. 

17 


SAl 


HD, 


10:30  SHED  -  BSO  Open  Rehearsal 
8:00  SHED  — BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  | 
Conductor :  Eugene  Ormandy 
BRAHMS:  Variations  on  a  Theme  of  Haydn 
BEETHOVEN:  Symphony  No.  8 
PROKOFIEV:  Symphony  No.  5 


AUG. 

18 


•SUDA' 


10:00  CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL  -  Friends  Event 

BMC  Chamber  Music 


2:30  SHED— BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Conductor:  Erich  Leinsdorf 


PROKOFIEV:  Classical  Symphony 
BARBER:  Piano  Concerto*  (John  Browning) 
SCHUBERT:  Symphony  in  C  Major  (“The  Great”) 


m.  19  to  m.  25 

EIGHTH  WEEK 


!>DAY  • 


ESDAY 


hLSDAY 


DAY 


Browning 


Cltburn 


8:00  THEATRE  -  Friends  Event 

Fromm  Fellows  Concert 


AUG. 


19 


8:00  CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL  -  Friends  Event 

BMC  Chamber  Music 


AUG. 

“>2 


RIDAY  ■ 


3:15  THEATRE  -  Friends  Event 

Seminar  in  Contemporary  Music 
8:00  SHED  — BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Conductor:  Erich  Leinsdorf 
WAGNER:  Prelude  to  Act  III  “Lohengrin” 
WAGNER:  Excerpts  from  “Parsifal”* 
BEETHOVEN:  Symphony  No.  5 


AUG. 


23 


T  RDAY- 


10:30  SHED  -  BSO  Open  Rehearsal 
8:00  SHED  — BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Conductor:  Erich  Leinsdorf 
PROKOFIEV:  “Duenna”  Overture* 

PROKOFIEV:  Symphony  No.  6 
BRAHMS:  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (Van  Cliburn) 


AUG. 


24 


111  DAY - 

10:00  CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL  -  Friends  Event 

BMC  Chamber  Music 

l  I  2.30  SHED  — BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Conductor:  Erich  Leinsdorf 


L 


PROKOFIEV:  “Alexander  Nevsky”* 
(Lilt  Chookasian;  Festival  Chorus) 
TCHAIKOVSKY:  Symphony  No.  5 


AUG. 

25 


FURTHER  BERKSHIRE 
FESTIVAL  INFORMATION: 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

Festival  Ticket  Office 

Tanglewood,  Lenox,  Mass.,  Lenox  637-1600 

Main  Gate:  open  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  daily;  9  a.m. 
through  intermission  on  concert  nights. 

South  Gate:  open  6  p.m.  before  evening  concerts; 
12  p.m.  before  afternoon  concerts. 

General  Admission:  admission  to  lawns  $2.50 
on  sale  at  all  gates  two  hours  before  concerts. 

INFORMATION:  at  Main  Gate. 

PARKING:  free  parking  lots  are  available. 

CAFETERIA:  open  at  6  p.m.  Tuesday,  Friday 
and  Saturday  evenings,  at  noon  on  Sunday;  serves  box 
lunches  and  beverages. 

TRANSPORTATION  TO  TANGLEWOOD: 

By  Automobile: 

from  the  east:  Mass.  Turnpike  to  Exit  #1  (West 
Stockbridge) . 

from  the  south:  N.  Y.  Thruway  to  Berkshire  Exten- 
tension  of  the  Thruway,  Berkshire  Extension  to 
Exit  B-3  (State  Line).  Alternate  routing:  Taconic 
Pkwy.  to  Route  #44  then  to  #7. 
from  the  west:  N.  Y.  Thruway  to  Berkshire  Exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Thruway,  Berkshire  Extension  to  Exit 
B-3  (State  Line). 
from  the  north:  Routes  7  or  20. 

Note:  Automobiles  westbound  on  the  Mass.  Turnpike 
may  use  Exit  #1  (West  Stockbridge)  but  there  is  no 
exit  here  for  eastbound  traffic.  Thruway  traffic  east- 
bound  to  Tanglewood  should  use  Exit  B-3  (State  Line) 
on  the  Berkshire  Extension  of  the  N.  Y.  Thruway 

By  Train: 

from  New  York:  New  Haven  Railroad  from  Grand 
Central  to  Great  Barrington,  Stockbridge,  Lee, 
Pittsfield;  one  day  excursion  tours. 
from  Boston:  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  to  Pitts¬ 
field. 

from  the  west:  New  York  Central  Railroad  to  Pitts¬ 
field. 

By  Bus: 

Regular  service  from  New  York,  Albany  and  Boston 
to  Pittsfield  and  Lenox. 

ACCOMMODATIONS: 

For  stays  of  more  than  one  night  in  the  Bcrkshires, 
accommodations  may  be  secured  through  the  Berkshire 
Hills  Conference,  Pittsfield,  Mass.  (Phone:  Hlllcrest 
3-4431  or  Hlllcrest  3-4432.)  Shorter  stays  may  be 
arranged  on  arrival  through  the  local  information 
bureaus  of  Pittsfield,  Lee,  Lenox,  Stockbridge,  Great 
Barrington,  North  Adams,  and  Williamstown. 


OTHER 

EVENTS  AND  ATTRACTIONS 
IN  THE  BERKSHIRES 

CONCERTS: 

Berkshire  Music  Barn,  Music  Inn,  Lenox,  Mass., 
Lenox  930;  July  1-Labor  Day;  jazz  concerts.  Sun. 
8:30;  folk  concerts.  Sat.  3:30. 

South  Mountain,  Route  7,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  HI  3- 
6517;  July-Aug.;  chamber  music  concerts,  Sat.  3; 
"Young  Audiences"  concerts,  Wed.  11  and  3. 

DANCE: 

Jacob’s  Pillow  Dance  Festival,  Lee,  Mass.,  Lee 
243-0745;  June  25-Aug.  31;  Tues.  thru  Sat.  8:40; 
Fri.,  Sat.  3.00. 

SUMMER  THEATRES: 

Berkshire  Playhouse,  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  Tel. 
29  8-5536;  June  24-Aug.  31;  Mon.  thru  Sat.  8:40; 
Wed.,  Sat.  2:30. 

Williamstown  Summer  Theatre,  Williamstown, 
Mass.,  GL  8-4146;  July  5-Aug.  31;  Tues. -Fri.  at  8:40, 
Sat.  at  5  and  9. 

FILMS: 

The  Little  Cinema,  Berkshire  Museum,  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  HI  2-6373;  nightly. 

MUSEUMS: 

Berkshire  Garden  Center,  Routes  102  &  183, 
Stockbridge,  Mass.,  Tel.  29  8-5530;  open  daily;  free. 

Berkshire  Museum,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  HI  2-6373; 
Tues.  thru  Sat.  10-5;  Sun.  2-5;  closed  Mon.;  free. 

Chesterwood  Studio,  Daniel  Chester  French  studio- 
museum,  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  daily  10-6. 

Crane  Museum,  exhibits  of  fine  papermaking,  Route 
9,  Dalton,  Mass.;  June-Sept.;  Mon.  thru  Fri.  2-5. 

Hancock  Shaker  Village  (original  18th  century 
Shaker  village),  U.S.  Route  20,  5  miles  west  of  Pitts¬ 
field;  Tel.  HI  3-0188;  open  daily  9:30-5;  June  1- 
Oct.  15.  Admission  fee  charged. 

Mission  House,  built  1739,  Stockbridge,  Mass.; 
May-Nov.;  admission  fee  charged. 

"Naumkeag,"  the  Joseph  Choate  estate,  Stockbridge, 
Mass.;  admission  fee  charged. 

Pleasant  Valley  Wildlife  Sanctuary,  off  Routes 
7  &  20,  Lenox,  Mass.,  Tel.  637-2320;  the  Barn  Res¬ 
taurant  open  July-August. 

Clark  Art  Institute,  Williamstown,  Mass.,  GL 
8-4109;  daily  except  Mon.,  10-5;  free. 

Tyringham  Art  Galleries,  Tyringham,  Mass.,  Tel. 
Lee  654-W-l;  nominal  admission  fee. 


PLEASE  USE  THIS  ORDER  FORM  FOR  INDIVIDUAL  CONCERTS 

Tickets  for  Individual  Concerts  may  be  ordered  at  any  time.  Please  enclose  check,  made 
payable  to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.,  and  self-addressed  envelope.  Prior  to  June  15 
your  order  should  be  mailed  to  Festival  Ticket  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston  15.  Mass. 
(CO  6-1492).  After  June  15  orders  should  be  sent  to  Festival  Ticket  Office,  Tanglewood, 
Lenox,  Mass.  (Lenox  637-1600). 
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Preferred  Shed  Sections  . 


PERFORMERS  AT 
1963  BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL 


Guest  Conductors: 


Richard  Burgin 

August  16 

Arthur  Fiedler 

July  31 

Pierre  Monteux 

August  4 

Charles  Munch  July  19,  20,  28,  August  3 

Eugene  Ormandy 

August  9,  17 

Pianists: 

David  Bar-Illan 

July  13 

Ralph  Bfrkowitz 

July  23 

Jorge  Bolet 

August  1 1 

John  Browning 

August  18 

Van  Cliburn 

August  24 

Lukas  Foss 

July  20 

Malcolm  Frager 

August  2 

Nicole  Hfnriot-Schweitzer 

July  28 

Lorin  Hollander 

August  16 

Rudolf  Serkin 

July  5,  6,  7 

Violinists: 

Ruth  Posselt 

July  23 

Joseph  Silverstein  July  12,  14,  19,  20,  August  10 

Henryk  Szeryng 

July  30 

Cellist: 

Samuel  Mayes 

August  10 

Flutists: 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

July  19,  20 

James  Pappoutsakis 

July  19 

Oboe: 

Ralph  Gomberg 

July  19 

Trumpet: 

Roger  Voisin 

July  19 

Singers: 

Joan  Carlyle,  Soprano 

July  13,  14,  21 

Walter  Carringer,  Tenor 

July  14 

Lili  Chookasian,  Soprano 

August  23 

Phyllis  Curtin,  Soprano 

July  27 

Nicholas  Di  Virgilio,  Tenor 

July  21,  27 

June  Genovese,  Alto 

July  21,  August  10 

George  Hoffman,  Bass 

July  14,  21 

Tom  Krause,  Bass 

July  27 

Jeanette  Scovotti,  Soprano 

July  14,  August  10 

Narrator: 

Patricia  Peardon 

August  10 

Chamber' Music: 

Juilliard  String  Quartet 

July  16,  August  6,  13 

Kroll  Quartet 

July  23 

Nova  Arte  Trio 

July  9 

Printed  in  U.S.A 


TWENTY-FIRST  SESSION 


ERICH  LEINSDORF,  DIRECTOR 


BERKSHIRE 

MUSIC 

CENTER 

In  1940,  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
was  established  at  Tanglewood  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  ful¬ 
fillment  of  the  ambition  of  Serge 
Koussevitzky,  then  Music  Director  of 
the  Orchestra,  to  provide  a  center 
where  young  musicians  could  continue 
their  professional  training  and  add  to 
their  artistic  experience  under  the 
guidance  of  eminent  musicians  and 
teachers.  Dr.  Koussevitzky  served  as 
Director  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  from  its  founding  until  his 
death  in  the  spring  of  1951,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  Charles  Munch. 
Erich  Leinsdorf  is  Director  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  in  the  1963 
session.  Aaron  Copland  is  Chairman 
of  the  Faculty. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


TANGLEWOOD 

For  more  than  a  century,  Tangle- 
wood,  an  estate  of  210  acres,  has 
graced  the  countryside  overlooking 
Lake  Mahkeenac  between  Lenox  and 
Stockbridge,  in  the  Berkshire  Hills  of 
Massachusetts.  Tanglewood  was  the 
meeting  place  of  Emerson,  Holmes 
and  Melville.  On  these  grounds  in 
1850  and  1851,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
conceived  his  Tanglewood  Tales  and 
The  Wonderbook ,  and  wrote  The 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables .  In  1936, 
Tanglewood  was  given  to  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  by  Mrs.  Andrew 
Hepburn  and  Miss  Mary  Aspinwall 
Tappan  as  a  home  for  the  Berkshire 
Symphonic  Festival. 


Henry  Lee  Higginson  established  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1881. 
Its  intensive  concert  schedule  in 
Boston,  its  tours  of  America,  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Australia,  its  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  broadcasts,  and  its  large  re¬ 
corded  repertoire  make  it  one  of  the 
most  widely  heard  orchestras.  Among 
its  regular  conductors  have  been  such 
men  as  Artur  Nikisch,  Karl  Muck, 
Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky, 
and  Charles  Munch.  In  1962,  Erich 
Leinsdorf  became  Music  Director  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  The 
members  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  form  the  nucleus  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center’s  Faculty.  The 
guests  of  the  Orchestra,  as  conductors 
or  soloists  at  the  Berkshire  Festival, 
participate  as  fully  as  possible  in  the 
activities  of  the  Music  Center  during 
their  stays  at  Tanglewood. 


ERICH  LEINSDORF 

Director 

AARON  COPLAND 
Chairman  of  the  Faculty 

RICHARD  BURGIN 
Associate  Chairman  of  the  Faculty 

HARRY  J.  KRAUT 
Administrator 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

MAX  ARONOFF 
WILFRED  C.  BAIN 
LEONARD  BERNSTEIN 
DUANE  A.  BRANIGAN 
JOHN  BROWNLEE 
HOWARD  HANSON 
RAYMOND  KENDALL 
PETER  MENNIN 
CHARLES  MUNCH 
MOSHE  PARANOV 
GREGOR  PIATIGORSKY 
MARK  SCHUBART 
WILLIAM  SCHUMANN 
ISAAC  STERN 
CHESTER  WILLIAMS 


or  the  advanced  study  of  music,  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  is  beacon,  forum, 
source,  and  arena. 

The  beacon  provides  guidance  for  the  many  younger  and  newer  orchestras,  their 
conductors,  and  their  professional  players.  The  jorum  presents  varieties  of  new  and 
rare  music  without  prejudice,  yet  weeding  out  critically  what  is  merely  fashionable. 
The  source  commends  information  to  young  musicians  and  the  young  musicians 
to  the  world  of  music.  The  arena  accepts  the  young  people  who  enroll  and  places 
them  in  competition  with  their  peers. 

Only  the  best  of  the  younger  generation  of  musicians  will  be  enrolled  in  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center,  and  the  beacon  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will 
guide  them  toward  new  high  standards  of  performance  in  their  own  orchestras.  The 
forum  of  Tanglewood  will  allow  music  conceived  in  all  the  present  systems  and 
schools  of  composition  to  be  heard.  Our  Faculty  will  be  a  source  of  information  on 
the  latest  findings  about  performance,  techniques,  editions,  and  materials.  Those 
who  show  up  best  in  the  concert  arena  of  the  Berkshire  Festival  and  Berkshire  Music 
Center  will  find  their  way  upward  in  the  musical  world  less  hindered  by  hurdles. 

My  first  concern  is  to  give  as  much  as  possible  to  young  musicians  in  their  quest 
for  growth  and  recognition.  I  will  guide  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood 
toward  the  constantly  moving  goal  of  making  the  most  vital  contribution  it  can  to 
the  musical  world  of  the  present. 

As  the  educational  arm  of  a  performing  organization,  we  offer  instruction  and 
information  which  supplements  that  of  the  professional  schools  and  conservatories. 
In  the  succeeding  pages  of  this  catalog,  the  areas  are  specified  which  are  of  concern 
to  us.  I  invite  young  musicians  of  sufficient  advancement  to  join  us  at  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  and  spend  a  summer  living  and  working  in  music. 


Erich  Leinsdorf  Director 


1 


(List  Incomplete) 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 


REQUIREMENTS  for  ADMISSION 
In  general,  there  are  no  academic  requirements  for 
admission  to  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  For  each 
of  the  advanced  departments,  admission  is  based  on 
demonstrated  proficiency  in  the  field  in  which  appli¬ 
cation  is  made.  Berkshire  Music  Center  members 
must  be  18  years  of  age  or  older,  except  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Listening  and  Analysis,  where  the  mini¬ 
mum  age  is  16.  There  is  no  maximum  age  limit  in 
any  department. 

APPLICATIONS 

A  two-part  application  blank  is  enclosed  with  this 
catalog.  Both  portions  should  be  completed  in  full 
and  returned  to  the  Registrar. 

AUDITIONS 

Auditions  for  instrumentalists*  singers,  and  conduc¬ 


tors  will  be  held  in  New  York  at  the  Juilliard  School 
of  Music  on  Friday,  February  22,  and  Friday,  March 
22,  1963;  in  Washington  at  Constitution  Hall  on 
Tuesday,  March  19,  1963;  in  Philadelphia  at  the 
New  School  of  Music  on  Tuesday,  February  19, 
1963;  in  Boston  at  Symphony  Hall  on  Wednesday, 
March  27,  1963.  Auditions  will  be  held  by  appoint¬ 
ment  in  Hartford  on  February  18,  Chicago  on 
April  15,  Kansas  City  on  April  16,  Oklahoma  City 
on  April  17,  Albuquerque  on  April  18,  San  Diego 
on  April  19,  Los  Angeles  on  April  21,  San  Francisco 
on  April  22,  Portland  on  April  23,  Seattle  on  April 
24,  Winnipeg  on  April  26,  and  Minneapolis  on  April 
27.  Auditions  may  also  be  arranged  in  Wichita, 
Dallas  and  in  other  cities  to  be  announced. 

REGISTRATION  and  ENROLLMENT 
Registration  is  held  during  the  three  days  before  the 
opening  date  of  June  30  at  Tanglewood.  A  $20  regis¬ 
tration  fee  is  due  upon  notice  of  acceptance.  This  is 


a  service  charge,  not  refundable  and  not  credited  to 
any  other  charges.  Tuition  charges  are  due  and  pay¬ 
able  upon  registration.  Advanced  courses  in  the  De¬ 
partments  of  Instrumental  Music,  Composition,  and 
Choral  Music  may  be  entered  only  for  the  full  eight- 
week  term.  Only  the  Department  of  Listening  and 
Analysis  accepts  members  for  short-term  enrollments 
of  two  or  more  weeks.  All  members  are  expected  to 
accept  and  observe  the  rules  and  policies  for  general 
conduct  in  effect  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 
Regular  attendance  is  expected  at  all  classes  and 
rehearsals. 


FACILITIES 

All  the  resources  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
at  Tanglewood  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center.  In  the  Main  House  are  the  adminis¬ 
trative  offices,  fifteen  studios  for  practice  and  cham¬ 
ber  music,  and  extensive  libraries.  The  Berkshire 


Music  Center  Orchestra,  like  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  holds  most  of  its  rehearsals  and  presents 
its  concerts  in  the  6,000-seat  Music  Shed.  The  1,200- 
seat  Theatre-Concert  Hall  houses  the  Berkshire  Fes¬ 
tival  Chamber  Music  Concerts,  and  the  concerts  of 
Tanglewood  Choir.  Lectures,  conducting  classes, 
composers’  forums,  and  chamber  music  concerts  take 
place  in  the  500-seat  Chamber  Music  Hall.  For  other 
rehearsals  and  classes,  there  are  the  Barns,  the  Re¬ 
hearsal  Stage,  and  ten  small  studio  buildings.  Of 
special  interest  is  the  Hawthorne  Cottage,  a  replica 
of  the  house  in  which  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  lived, 
constructed  on  the  original  foundation  in  1948 
through  the  interest  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Music  Clubs  and  Mrs.  Guy  Patterson  Gannett.  More 
than  seventy  pianos  for  the  use  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  are  generously  provided  by  the  Bald¬ 
win  Piano  Company.  All  these  facilities  are  available 
for  use  by  members  working  individually  or  in  groups 
without  additional  charge. 


CREDIT 


Although  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  gives  no  diplo¬ 
ma,  a  certificate  of  attendance  will  be  provided  upon 
request  to  members  at  the  end  of  the  session.  Course 
credit  for  attendance  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
is  granted  by  many  schools,  school  boards,  conserva¬ 
tories,  and  colleges. 


FOREIGN  REGISTRANTS 

Every  year,  many  foreign  musicians  (in  1962,  about 
thirty-five  from  sixteen  countries)  enroll  at  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center.  Applicants  outside  the 
United  States  should  consult  the  local  office  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  or  the  United 
States  Consul  to  obtain  information  about  grants  for 
study  in  the  United  States.  In  general,  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  will  grant  tuition  scholarships  to  appli¬ 
cants  from  abroad  who  are  accepted  and  who  need 
assistance. 


EMPLOYMENT 


In  general,  the  full  schedule  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  will  not  leave  time  for  members  to  take  em¬ 
ployment  while  in  attendance.  Members’  spouses 
who  wish  to  work  in  the  area  during  the  session 
should  write  for  information  to  the  Berkshire  Hills 
Conference,  Pittsfield  26,  Massachusetts. 


HOUSING  FACILITIES 

Dormitory  accommodations  for  about  one  hundred 
women  are  available  at  the  Lenox  School.  Dormitory 
accommodations  for  about  one  hundred  men  are 
available  at  the  Windsor  Mountain  School.  Free  bus 
transportation  is  available  between  the  Lenox  School 
and  the  Windsor  Mountain  School  and  Tanglewood. 
Reservations  for  dormitory  accommodations  must  be 
made  in  advance  through  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center.  A  deposit  of  $15  is  required  with  the  reserva¬ 
tion  and  is  neither  refundable  nor  credited  to  the 


dormitory  charge.  The  dormitory  fee  is  payable  in  full 
in  advance  or  at  the  time  of  registration.  Preference 
will  be  given  to  full-term  members  in  the  assignment 
of  dormitory  space.  Dormitory  regulations  will  be 
sent  to  those  who  reserve  accommodations.  The  Music 
Center  has  only  a  small  number  of  accommodations 
for  married  couples,  and  has  no  accommodations  for 
families  nor  any  living  quarters  other  than  the  dor¬ 
mitories.  For  information  on  hotels,  apartments,  and 
other  facilities,  please  address  the  Berkshire  Hills 
Conference,  Pittsfield  26,  Massachusetts,  or  the 
Kiwanis  Information  Center,  Lenox,  Massachusetts. 
A  few  men  may  camp  at  the  Tangle  wood  lake  front, 
where  tent  platforms  are  available.  Campers  must 
provide  their  own  tents  and  other  equipment. 
Members  who  intend  to  camp  out  for  the  school 
term  should  request  tent  platform  reservations  from 


the  Registrar  and  should  report  to  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  at  Tanglewood  upon  arrival.  A  platform 
reservation  fee  of  $5  is  required  with  requests  for 
camping  space.  There  are  no  facilities  for  use  of 
campsites  by  families  or  women.  There  are  several 
state  parks  in  the  area  and  information  will  be  sent 
about  camping  at  these  parks  upon  request. 


RECREATION 

The  Berkshire  Hills  offer  a  wide  variety  of  recrea¬ 
tional  opportunities.  Tanglewood’s  own  lakefront 
may  be  used  for  swimming,  boating,  picnicking, 
and  fishing  by  members  and  their  guests.  There  are 
facilities  for  riding,  golf  and  tennis  nearby,  and  sev¬ 
eral  parties  are  held  at  the  Windsor  Mountain 
School,  with  refreshments  and  dancing. 
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FEES  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  following  schedule  of  fees  applies 
for  the  summer  of  1963: 


Tuition 

Dormitory 

8  weeks 

$300 

$240 

7  weeks 

275 

215 

6  weeks 

250 

190 

5  weeks 

215 

160 

4  weeks 

175 

130 

3  weeks 

140 

100 

2  weeks 

100 

70 

The  fees  for  less  than  full-term  enroll¬ 
ment  (8  weeks)  apply  only  in  the 
Department  of  Listening  and  Analysis. 
The  Registration  Fee  is  $20,  and  the 
Dormitory  Reservation  Fee  is  $15. 
These  fees  are  service  charges  and  are 
not  refundable  and  not  credited  to  any 
other  charges.  The  dormitory  charge 
includes  two  meals  daily  (breakfast  and 
dinner).  Lunches  may  be  purchased  at 
the  Tanglewood  Cafeteria.  Tuition  fees 
include  admission  to  the  Berkshire 
Festival  conceits  during  the  period  of 
enrollment.  Tuition  is  not  refunded  if 
an  enrolled  member  leaves  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  during  the  session  for 
any  reason  other  than  ill  health. 


TANGLEWOOD  REVOLVING 
SCHOLARSHIP  FUND  GRANTS 


Scholarships  at  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  take  the  form  of  grants  toward 
tuition  from  the  Tanglewood  Revok  ing 
Scholarship  Fund,  which  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  gifts  from  RCA- Victor,  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  and  others. 

In  order  that  young  musicians  in  the 
performing  divisions  of  the  Music 
Center  may  have  the  opportunity  of 
study  at  Tanglewood  even  though  they 
may  not  be  able  to  meet  tuition  charges 
at  present,  all  such  members  are  eligible 
for  tuition  grants  from  the  Tanglewood 
Revolving  Scholarship  Fund.  Those 
eligible  for  grants  but  able  to  pay  tuition 
charges  are  expected  to  do  so  at  the 
time  of  registration. 

Recipients  of  scholarship  aid  are  asked 
to  submit  a  statement  of  their  intention 
to  return  to  the  Fund  an  amount  equal 
to  their  grant,  without  interest,  after 
an  unspecified  period,  when  they  are 
in  a  position  to  do  so.  This  statement 
does  not  constitute  a  legal  note  or  claim 
upon  the  members  estate  but  is  in¬ 
tended  as  a  serious  statement  of  his 
willingness  to  make  such  a  contribution. 


OTHER  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  follozving  scholarships  are  awarded 
on  the  basis  of  special  qualifications: 
ARTHUR  M.  ABELL  SCHOLARSHIP, 
a  tuition  award  in  memory  of  Arthur 
M.  Abell. 

BERKSHIRE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  for  resi¬ 
dents  of  Berkshire  County,  Massachusetts. 
BE  I  NEC  KE  SCHOLARSHIP. 

MARGARET  'LEE  CROFTS  SCHOLAR¬ 
SHIPS,  for  composers. 

DELTA  OMICRON  NATIONAL  PRO¬ 
FESSIONAL  MUSIC  FRATERNITY 
SCHOLARSHIP,  a  tuition  award  for  a 
member  of  Delta  Omicron. 

CARLOTTA  M.  DREYFUS  SCHOLAR¬ 
SHIP,  a  tuition  award 
SELLY  A.  EISEMANN  MEMORIAL 
SCHOLARSHIP,  a  tuition  award. 
LYDA  WATSON  HERSLOFF  SCHOLAR¬ 
SHIP,  a  tuition  award. 

HIGH  FIDELITY  MAGAZINE 
SCHOLARSHIP. 

KOUSSE  VITZKY  MUSIC  FOUNDA¬ 

TION  GRANTS  toward  living  expenses. 
NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  MUSIC 
CLUBS:  Ada  Holding  Miller  Scholar¬ 
ships,  for  members  of  the  Federation. 
PORTLAND  (Oregon)  JUNIOR  SYM¬ 
PHONY  SCHOLARSHIP,  for  a  member 
of  the  Orchestra. 

GERTRUDE  ROBINSON  SMITH 
SCHOLARSHIP,  the  income  from  the 
Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival  Scholarship 
Fund,  for  a  conductor. 

WYOMISSING  INSTITUTE  OF  FINE 
ARTS  OF  WYOMISSING,  Pennsylvania 
Scholarship,  for  members  of  the  Institute. 
Those  desiring  to  apply  for  one  of  the 
scholarships  above  should  so  indicate 
at  the  appropriate  place  on  the  appli¬ 
cation  blank . 


PRIZES  AND  COMMISSIONS 


LEONARD  BERNSTEIN  PRIZE  ,  .  .  the  income 
from  a  fund  established  by  Air.  Bernstein,  to  be 
awarded  at  the  discretion  of  the  Director. 

MARA  M.  FOWLER  AWARD  .  .  .  tor  promising 
work  in  any  Department. 

JASCHA  HEIFETZ  PRIZE  .  .  .  for  a  violinist 
of  exceptional  attainment  and  promise,  the  income 
from  a  fund  established  by  Air.  Heifetz. 

HIGH  I IDELI I  Y  AWARD  ...  $100  to  a  talented 
and  needy  member  of  any  Department. 
KOUSSEVITZKY  AIEAIORIAL  CONDUCT¬ 
ING  PRIZE  .  .  .  $500,  the  income  from  a  fund 
established  in  memory  of  Serge  Koussevitzky  by 
residents  of  Berkshire  County,  for  a  conductor  of 
great  merit. 

KOUSSEVITZKY  TANGLEWOOD  COMPO¬ 
SITION  PRIZE  .  .  .  $250  awarded  by  the  Kous¬ 
sevitzky  Music  Foundation  for  the  best  composition 
of  the  summer  by  a  member  of  the  Composition 
Department. 

GREGOR  PIA  riGORSKY  PRIZE  .  .  .  awarded 
by  Mr.  Piatigorsky  to  a  cellist  of  extraordinary 
merit. 

RAPHAEL  SAGALYN  AWARD  .  .  .  $300  for 
the  best  orchestral  work  by  a  member  of  the 
Composition  Department. 

ALBERT  SPALDING  PRIZE  ...  for  the  most 
promising  and  outstanding  instrumentalist  in  the 
Department  of  Instrumental  Alusic,  the  income 
of  a  fund  established  by  Air.  Spalding. 

SAMUEL  WECHSLER  COMMISSION 

for  a  present  or  former  member  of  the  Composition 

Department. 


Erich  Leinsdorf  conducting  a  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  rehearsal. 


THE  GENERAL  PROGRAM 


OF  THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


In  addition  to  the  work  of  each  department,  the  General  Pro¬ 
gram  is  of  primary  importance  in  achieving  the  aims  of  the  Berk¬ 
shire  Music  Center.  Concerts,  lectures,  seminars  and  other 
extra-departmental  activities  constitute  the  General  Program  and 
provide  the  young  musician  a  standard  and  a  background  of 
musical  performance  of  the  highest  professional  quality,  from 
which  he  may  benefit  by  comparing  it  with  his  own  work.  In 
the  intensely  musical  environment  of  Tangle  wood,  these  activi¬ 
ties  offer  insight  into  many  musical  subjects  and  training  in 
musical  skills  basic  to  all  performance. 


THE  BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL 

During  the  session  of  the  Music  Center,  the  Berkshire  Festival 
will  present  twenty-four  concerts  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  and  eight  concerts  of  chamber  music  by  members  of  the 
Orchestra  and  guest  artists.  The  concerts  and  some  rehearsals 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  in  1963  by  Erich 
Leinsdorf,  Charles  Munch,  Pierre  Monteux,  Eugene  Ormandy, 
and  Richard  Burgin  are  open  without  charge  to  members  of  the 
Music  Center.  Members  thus  have  the  opportunity  to  observe 
the  preparation  of  a  repertoire  larger  than  most  symphony 
orchestras  prepare  in  a  full  season  of  concerts.  The  guest  con¬ 
ductors  and  artists  of  the  Berkshire  Festival  will  participate  as 
fully  as  possible  in  the  course  work  of  the  Music  Center  during 
their  stays  at  Tanglewood. 

MUSIC  CENTER  CONCERTS,  SEMINARS, 

AND  FORUMS 

On  virtually  every  evening  of  the  session  and  on  many  after¬ 
noons,  performances  of  the  various  departments  of  the  Center 
are  scheduled.  Performances  by  chamber  music  groups,  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra,  and  the  Tanglewood  Choir 
are  the  core  of  the  Music  Center's  concert  schedule.  Composers’ 
Forums  feature  the  performance  of  and  commentary  on  music 
composed  by  members  of  the  Composition  Department.  From 
time  to  time,  members  of  the  Faculty  and  guests  present  lectures 
in  the  Aspects  of  Music  series  on  topics  of  general  musical 
interest. 

SOLFEGE 

A  course  in  Solfege  is  offered  to  members  of  all  departments, 
taught  by  Mr.  Albert  Bernard  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC 


RICHARD  BURGIN,  Head  JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  WILLIAM  KROLL,  Associate  Heads 


RICHARD  BURGIN,  Head ,  is  Associate  Conductor 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  in  1962 
he  retired  as  Concertmaster  of  the  Orchestra  after 
forty-two  years’  service  in  that  capacity.  In  this 
country  he  founded  the  Burgin  String  Quartet,  he 
has  performed  as  soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  77  times,  and  has  conducted  the 
Orchestra  over  300  times.  Early  in  1963  he  served 
on  the  jury  of  the  Dimitri  Mitropoulos  Inter¬ 
national  Music  Competition  for  conductors. 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  Associate  Head,  is  Concert- 
master  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  a  position 
which  he  began  in  the  1962-1963  season  He  was  an 
award  winner  in  the  1959  Queen  Elisabeth  of 
Belgium  International  Competition,  and  in  I960  he 
won  the  Walter  W.  Naumberg  Foundation  Award. 

WILLIAM  KROLL,  Associate  Head,  is  the  founder 
of  the  quartet  which  now  bears  his  name  and  which 
performs  extensively  throughout  the  country.  He  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  outstanding  chamber 
music  performers  in  the  United  States 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Members  of  the  Faculty 


Joseph  Silverstein,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Richard  Burgin 
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FACULTY  1963 

*RICHARD  BURGIN,  Head 
^WILLIAM  KROLL,  Associate  Head 
^JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  Associate  Head 

Ralph  Berkowitz 
*Gino  Cioffi 
^Joseph  de  Pasquale 
*Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 
^Everett  Firth 
-William  Gibson 
*Ralph  Gomberg 
Paul  Jacobs 
^Clarence  Knudson 
^Alfred  Krips 
*Eugen  Lehner 
*Samuel  Mayes 
^Rosario  Mazzeo 
^Georges  Moleux 
Ruth  Posselt 
Gunther  Schuller 
*Louis  Speyer 
*James  Stagliano 
*Roger  Voisin 
*Sherman  Walt 
*George  Zazofsky 
*  Alfred  Zighera 
-Bernard  Zighera 


^Members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


"VI  -  U  f 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC 
FACULTY  —  RALPH  BERKO  WITZ:  for  many  years 
accompanist  for  Gregor  Piatigorsky;  numerous  record¬ 
ings;  currently  Manager  of  the  Albuquerque  Symphony 
—  GINO  CIOFFI,  Principal  Clarinet:  owns  one  of  the 
finest  instruments  in  the  world;  has  been  called  " the  Paga¬ 
nini  of  the  Clarinet”  —  JOSEPH  de  PASQUALE,  Prin¬ 
cipal  Viola:  member  of  the  de  Pasquale  Quartet,  the  only 
known  all-brother  quartet  —  DORIOT  ANTHONY 
DWYER,  Principal  Flute:  first  woman  to  be  engaged  as 
a  principal  of  the  Orchestra  —  EVERETT  FIRTH,  Prin¬ 
cipal  Timpanist:  avid  sportsman  and  hunter;  author  of  a 
book  on  percussion  —  WILLIAM  GIBSON,  Principal 
Trombone:  designer  of  brass  instruments;  authority  on 
ancient  brass  instruments  —  RALPH  GOMBERG,  Prin¬ 
cipal  Oboe:  member  of  highly  musical  family;  founder  of 
Boston  Woodwind  Quintet  —  PAUL  JACOBS:  pianist 
for  the  New  York  Philharmonic;  well  known  interpreter 
of  contemporary  keyboard  works  —  CLARENCE 
KNUDSON,  Principal  Second  Violin:  musical  training 
received  in  Boston;  member  of  Orchestra  since  1920  — 
ALFRED  KRIPS,  Assistant  Concertmaster:  Concertmaster 
Boston  Pops  Orchestra;  devotee  of  chamber  music  — 
EUGEN  LEHNER,  VJola:  Hungarian  by  birth;  original 
member  of  Kolisch  Quartet  —  SAMUEL  MAYES, 
Principal  Cello:  formed,  with  Silverstein  and  de  Pasquale, 
the  Nova  Arte  Trio;  enthusiastic  baseball  fan  —  RO¬ 
SARIO  MAZZEO,  Bass  Clarinet:  ornithologist,  explorer; 
photographer;  inventor  of  the  Mazzeo  System  Clarinet  — 
GEORGES  MOLEUX,  Principal  Bass:  has  written  solos 
and  studies  for  Double  Bass;  arranger  and  composer  for 
symphonic  band  —  RUTH  POSSELT:  distinguished 
American  violinist;  soloist  with  major  orchestras  in  this 
country  and  Europe  —  LOUIS  SPEYER,  English  Horn: 
charter  member  of  Music  Center  faculty;  founder  of 
Berkshire  Woodwind  Ensemble;  Chevalier  of  the  French 
Legion  of  Honor  —  JAMES  STAGLIANO,  Principal 
Horn:  has  made  many  recordings  of  works  for  French 
horn;  Vice  President  of  Boston  Records  —  ROGER 
VOISIN,  Principal  Trumpet:  joined  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  at  age  17,  the  youngest  age  in  the  Orchestra’s 
records;  collector  of  rare  trumpets  and  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  trumpet  recording  artists  in  the  country  —  SHER¬ 
MAN  WALT,  Principal  Bassoon:  former  Principal  of  the 
Chicago  Orchestra;  holder  of  the  Bronze  Star  for  distinc¬ 
tion  in  World  War  II  —  GEORGE  ZAZOFSKY,  Violin: 
Concertmaster  of  Zimbler  Sinfonietta;  twice  represented 
New  England  in  Stokowski  All  American  Orchestra  — 
ALFRED  ZIGHERA,  Cello:  first  cellist  with  Kousse- 
vitzky  Orchestra  in  Paris;  member  of  the  Boston  Society 
of  Ancient  Instruments  (Viola  da  Gamba)  —  BERNARD 
ZIGHERA,  Principal  Harp  and  Piano:  received  highest 
honors  in  both  instruments  from  the  Paris  Conservatory; 
Chevalier  of  the  French  Legion  of  Honor. 


In  1963,  the  Department  of  Instrumental  Music  will  emphasize  the  per¬ 
formance  of  chamber  music  and,  in  addition,  will  ofTer  instruction  to  advanced 
instrumental  players  in  ensemble  classes  of  varying  size  and  in  seminars  on 
musical  and  technical  problems  arranged  by  instrument  and  choir  of  instru¬ 
ments.  Mr.  Leinsdorf,  the  new  Director,  feels  that  the  enlarged  and  strongly 
emphasized  program  in  chamber  music  is  the  principal  opportunity  offered 
at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  Many  young  musicians,  particularly  string 
players  and  pianists,  are  concerned  about  their  futures,  both  as  to  opportunity 
and  as  to  their  own  range  of  abilities.  By  getting  the  maximum  exposure  to 
chamber  music,  these  young  artists  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  decide  on 
which  of  the  three  principal  avenues  in  music  to  pursue  their  careers.  From 
the  study  of  chamber  music,  they  can  follow  a  career  as  a  soloist,  or  go  on  to 
orchestral  work,  or  continue  to  specialize  in  chamber  music  itself. 

Seminars  and  chamber  music  classes  are  the  basic  offerings  of  this  Department. 
In  addition,  repertoire  for  orchestra  will  be  studied.  During  the  eight  weeks 
of  the  1963  session  instrumentalists  will  devote  their  time  approximately  as 
follows: 

Seminars  64  hours  (average  8  hrs/week) 

Chamber  Music  Classes  60  hours  (average  l/o  hrs/week) 

Orchestra  Classes  80  hours  (average  10  hrs/week) 

Following  is  a  list  of  seminars  and  classes,  subject  to  demand  and  limitations 
of  enrollment,  with  a  brief  description  of  content  and  repertoire.  After  being 
accepted,  each  member  of  the  Music  Center  will  be  invited  to  submit  in 
writing  topics  of  particular  interest  to  him  for  consideration  in  the  seminar 
classes.  If  it  is  felt  by  the  Faculty  that  any  of  these  questions  are  of  general 
interest,  they  will  be  included  in  the  appropriate  seminar. 


SEMINAR 

A 


SEMINAR 

B 


Instrumental  Repertoire  (10 y9  hours) 


Violin . Messrs.  Krips  and  Knudson 

Viola . Mr.  de  Pasquale 

Cello . Mr.  Mayes 

Bass . Mr.  Moleux 

Flute . Mrs.  Dwyer 

Oboe . Mr.  Gomberg 

English  horn  . Mr.  Speyer 

Clarinet . Mr.  Cioffi 

Bass  Clarinet . Mr.  Mazzeo 

Bassoon . Mr.  Walt 

French  horn . Mr.  Stagliano 

Trumpet . Mr.  Voisin 

Trombone  and  tuba . Mr.  Gibson 

Piano  and  harp . Mr.  B.  Zighera 

Percussion . Mr.  Firth 


In  these  seminars,  performance  problems  in  the 
repertoire  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra 
and  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will  be  considered 
along  with  general  technical  and  mechanical  prob¬ 
lems  of  playing. 


The  String  Quartet  (16 y2  hours) 

Mr.  Silver  stein,  Mr.  Kroll 
The  string  players  in  the  Department  will  consider 
the  problems  of  approach  to  and  performance  of 
string  quartets.  Practical,  technical  and  musical 
questions  will  be  studied,  with  major  attention 
devoted  to  the  late  Quartets  of  Beethoven. 


Sonatas  for  String  Instruments 

AND  PIANO  ( I5  hours) 

Miss  Posselt,  Mr.  Kroll 
Messrs.  Lipkin,  and  Berkowitz 

This  seminar  will  be  conducted  in  sections  of 
eight  string  players  and  two  pianists  each.  Members 
of  the  seminar  will  be  assigned  sonatas  to  perform 
in  class.  Bach,  Barber,  Bartok,  Beethoven,  Brahms, 
Chopin,  Copland,  Debussy,  Diamond,  Faure,  Fine, 
Franck,  Fromm,  Hindemith,  Ives,  Martinu, 
Mozart,  Piston,  Prokofiev,  Respighi,  Schubert, 
Schumann,  Stravinsky,  and  Villa-Lobos  are  among 
the  composers  whose  sonatas  will  be  studied. 


Problems  of  the  String  Player 

(2OJ/2  hours) 

Messrs.  Silverstein,  Krips,  Knudson, 
de  Pasquale,  Mayes,  Moleux,  Zazofsky, 
Lehner,  A.  Zighera 

These  Faculty  members,  all  of  them  string  players 
in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  will  address 
themselves  to  many  questions  of  particular  interest 
to  young  string  instrumentalists.  Topics  will  in¬ 
clude:  technical  problems  in  string  playing  and 
their  relationship  to  orchestral  playing;  practising 
habits  for  the  professional  player;  basic  repertoire 
for  string  instrumentalists  in  the  orchestra;  and 
auditioning.  In  addition,  several  works  of  special 
interest  such  as  the  Grosse  Fuge  of  Beethoven  will 
be  performed  by  the  entire  string  sections. 


SEMINAR 

c 


SEMINAR 

D 


SEMINAR 

E 


SEMINAR 

F 

SEMINAR 

G 


Basic  Techniques  of 

Si-ring  Playing  (7  hours) 

Mr.  Burgin,  Mr.  Silverstein 
and  Visiting  Guests 

Teaching  basic  techniques  of  string  playing  and 
a  curriculum  for  the  applied  and  teaching  string 
student  are  the  topics  in  this  seminar.  Major  string 
teachers  of  the  United  States  have  been  invited  to 
participate  in  these  discussions  with  the  principal 
string  players  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Replrtoire  for  Wind  Ensemble 

(30  hours) 

Messrs.  Gibson,  Mazzeo,  Speyer, 
and  Schuller 

A  wide  range  of  repertoire  for  wind  ensemble  and 
the  symphony  orchestra  will  be  rehearsed  by  the 
wind,  brass  and  percussion  sections. 

Problems  of  the  Woodwind  Playi  r 

(22/2  hours) 

Mrs.  Dwyer,  Messrs.  Gomberg,  Cioffi, 
Walt,  Mazzeo,  and  Speyer 

The  principal  woodwind  players  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  will  address  themselves  to 
many  questions  of  interest  and  importance  to  young 
wind  players.  The  topics  will  include  mechanical 
problems  of  wind  playing  and  their  relationship 
to  orchestral  playing;  tonal  balance  in  ensemble; 
auditioning;  practising  habits  for  the  professional; 
and  mechanical  problems  of  reed-making  and 
instrument  maintenance. 


Brass  Performance  (22/2  hours) 

Messrs.  Gibson,  Stagliano,  and  Voisin 

The  principal  brass  players  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  will  address  themselves  to  a  wide  variety 
of  topics  including  the  evolution  of  brass  instru¬ 
ments;  auditioning  and  stage  deportment;  selecting 
instruments;  and  brass  orchestration.  In  addition, 
several  works  will  be  performed  of  special  interest 
to  brass  players,  including  Music  for  Brass  by 
Wallingford  Riegger. 

Percussion  Ensemble  (40  hours) 

Mr.  Firth 

Percussion  players  will  examine  music  for  percus¬ 
sion  alone  and  with  other  instruments  including 
works  by  Bartok,  Chavez,  Stravinsky,  Benson, 
Colgrass,  Lambro,  Laspisa,  Payson,  and  Wuorinen. 
In  addition,  the  battery  parts  of  major  symphonic 
works  will  be  studied  and  rehearsed.  Etudes  from 
Mr.  Firth’s  book,  “1  he  Solo  Tympanist,”  will  also 
be  studied. 

Piano  (60  hours) 

Messrs.  Berkowitz,  and  Jacobs 

Questions  of  repertoire,  technique,  interpretation, 
and  musicianship  will  be  considered. 

(20  hours) 

Mr.  B.  ZlGHERA 

Questions  of  repertoire,  technique,  interpretation, 
and  musicianship  will  be  considered. 
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CHAMBER  MLSK 

Instruction  in  Chamber  Music  is  uttered  in 
coaching  sessions  at  which  ensembles  devote 
ihemsehes  to  intensixe  stud\  of  major  works 
under  the  <ruidance  of  members  of  the  Boston 
S\  euphony  Orchestra  or  other  Faculty  mem¬ 
bers  who  are  leading  Chamber  Music  players. 
Ensembles  are  formed  weekb  in  changing 
combinations  to  gi\e  each  instrumentalist 
broad  experience  in  the  (  lumber  Music 
literature  under  sexeral  different  instructors. 
K  concert  of  Chamber  Music  is  presented  in 
the  Chamber  Music  Hall  c\er\  Sunda\  morn¬ 
ing  and  also  ever\  Thursday  exening  for 
sexeral  hundred  listeners.  The  programs  are 
made  from  three  or  four  of  the  more  than 
s()  ensembles  which  work  in  (  lumber  Music 
-.lasses  each  week,  hollowing  is  a  list  of  the 
epertoire  to  be  offered  in  (  lumber  Music 
classes  in  I9bs,  along  with  those  Iacultx 
members  who  will  coach  each  area  of  the 
repertoire.  This  listing  is  subject  to  change 
md  to  the  limitati  ms  of  scheduling  and 
enrollment 


BACH 

Sonatas  for  flute,  violin,  piano  Mrs.  Dwyer 

BARBER 

Sumer  Music  Mrs.  Dwyer,  Mr.  Gomberg 

BARTOK 

String  quartets  - —  Mr.  Lehner 

BEETHOVEN 

Trios  —  Messrs,  de  Pasquale,  Krips,  Knudson, 
Berkowitz 


String  quartets  Messrs.  Silverstein,  Kroll, 
Krips,  Knudson,  Lehner 
Piano  and  woodwind  quintet  —  Mr.  Speyer 
Sextet:  horns  and  strings  —  Messrs.  Moleux, 
Stagliano 

Septet  —  Messrs.  Moleux,  Walt,  Stagliano 
Equali  -  Mr.  Gibson 

BERG 

Lyric  Suite  -  Mr.  Lehner 
Kammerkonzert  (Adagio)  —  Mr.  Mazzeo 

BERGSMA 

Woodwind  quintet  —  Mrs.  Dwyer 

BLOMDAHL 

Trio:  clarinet,  cello,  piano  —  Mr.  Mazzeo 

BRAHMS 

Piano  trios  and  quintet  —  Messrs.  Krips, 
Knudson,  Mayes,  B.  Zighera,  Berkowitz 
String  quartets ,  quintets  and  sextets  —  Messrs. 
Knudson,  Krips,  de  Pasquale,  A.  Zighera, 
Zazofsky 

Clarinet  quintet  -  Mr.  Cioffi 
Chorale  Preludes  —  Mr.  Gibson 

GARTER 

Woodwind  quintet  -  Mr.  Gomberg 

COPLAND 

Sextet:  clarinet,  strings,  piano  -  -  Mr.  Mazzeo 

DAHL 

Woodwind  quintet  —  Mrs.  Dwyer,  Mr.  Gomberg 
Music  for  Brass  —  Mr.  Voisin 

DEBUSSY 

String  quartet  -  Messrs.  Knudson,  A.  Zighera 
DVORAK 

Quartets  and  quintets  Messrs.  Krips, 
Knudson,  Berkowitz,  A.  Zighera,  and 
Moleux 

Serenade:  wind  instruments  —  Mr.  Mazzeo 


ETLER 

Quartet:  oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon,  viola  — 

Mr.  Mazzeo 

FAURE 

Piano  quartets  —  Messrs.  A.  Zighera, 

B.  Zighera,  Berkowitz 

FINE 

Partita:  woodwind  quintet  —  Mrs.  Dwyer, 
Messrs.  Speyer,  Gomberg 

FRANCK 

Piano  quintet  —  Messrs.  A.  Zighera,  Berkowitz 
GABRIELI 

Canzonas  -  Messrs.  Voisin,  Gibson 

HAYDN 

String  quartets  —  Messrs.  Krips,  Knudson 

HENZE 

Woodwind  quintet  —  Mr.  Gomberg 

HINDEMITH 

String  trios  Mr.  de  Pasquale 

Little  Chamber  Music:  woodwind  quintet  — 

Mr.  Cioffi 

Morgenmusik  —  Mr.  Voisin 

HONEGGER 

Concerto  da  camera:  flute,  English  horn,  strings  — 
Mr.  Speyer 

I  BERT 

Woodwind  quintet  —  Mr.  Cioffi 

JANACEK 

Woodwind  quintet  —  Messrs.  Stagliano, 

Gom  berg 

MARTINU 

String  sextet  —  Mr.  Zazofsky 

Revue  de  cuisine  —  Messrs.  Mazzeo,  Walt 

MENDELSSOHN 

Piano  trios  and  sextet  —  Messrs.  Krips, 

A.  Zighira,  B.  Zighera,  Moleux 
String  quartets  and  octet  ~  Messrs.  A.  Zighera 
and  Knudson 


MILHAUD 

Woodwind  quintet  —  Mr.  Gomberg 

MOZART 

Trios  —  Messrs,  de  Pasquale  and  Knudson 
String  quartets  and  quintets  —  Messrs. 

SlLVERSTEIN,  DE  PASQUALE,  KRIPS,  Z\ZOFSKY, 

Knudson,  Mayes 

Quartets  and  quintets  for  winds  and  strings  — 
Mrs.  Dwyer,  Messrs.  Gomberg,  Moleux, 
Cioffi,  Stagliano 

Piano  quartets  —  Messrs.  Knudson,  B.  Zighera, 
Berkowitz 

Piano  and  woodwind  quintet  —  Messrs.  Gomberg, 
Speyer,  Cioffi 

PEZEL 

Sonatas  —  Mr.  Gibson 
Tower  Music  —  Mr.  Gibson 

PISTON 

Trio  and  woodwind  quintet  —  Mrs.  Dwyer, 
Messrs.  Gomberg,  Cioffi,  Walt 
String  quartets  —  Mr.  de  Pasquale 

PROKOFIEV 

Quintet:  oboe,  clarinet,  violin,  viola,  bass  — 
Messrs.  Moleux,  Speyer 
Overture  on  Jewish  Themes  —  Mr.  Speyer 

POULENC 

Sextet:  woodwinds  and  piano  • —  Mr.  Speyer 

RAMSOE 

Brass  quartets  —  Mr.  Gibson 

RAVEL 

Trio  and  quartet  -  -  Messrs,  A.  Zighera, 

B.  Zighera,  Berkowitz 

REICHA 

Woodwind  quintets  —  Mrs.  Dwyer, 

Messrs.  Gomberg,  Walt 

RIEGGER 

Woodwind  quintet  —  Messrs.  Gomberg,  Speyer 
Brass  nonet  —  Mr.  Voisin 


SCHOENBERG 

String  trio  and  quartets  —  Mr.  Lehner 
Suite:  clarinets,  strings,  piano  —  Mr.  Mazzeo 

SANDERS 

Brass  quartet  and  quintet  —  Mr.  Voisin 

SCHUBERT 

Piano  trios  and  quintet  —  Messrs.  Knudson, 
B.  Zighera,  Moleux 
String  quartets  and  quintets  —  Messrs. 

SlLVERSTEIN,  KrIPS,  LeHNER,  MaYES 
Octet  —  Messrs.  Moleux,  Walt 

SCHULLER 

Woodwind  quintet  Mr.  Gomberg 

SCHUMANN 

String  quartets  —  Mr.  A.  Zighera 
Piano  trios,  quartets  and  quintets  —  Messrs. 
Krips,  Knudson,  A.  Zighera,  B.  Zighera, 
Berkowitz 

SMETANA 

String  quartet  —  Mr.  de  Pasquale 

STRAVINSKY 

L'Histoire  du  soldat  —  Messrs.  Zazofsky, 
Moleux,  Firth 
Octet  —  Mr.  Speyer 

TCHAIKOVSKY 

Piano  trio  —  Mr.  Berkowitz 

THOMSON 

Sonata  da  Chiesa  —  Mr.  Mazzeo 

VAUGHAN  WILLIAMS 

On  Wenlock  Edge:  String  quartet ,  piano,  tenor  — 
Mr.  Zazofsky 

WEBERN 

String  trios  —  Mr.  Lehner 

ORCHESTRA  MR.  BLRCjIN 

A  full  symphony  orchestra  is  made  up  of 
members  of  the  Department  who  have  dem¬ 


onstrated  their  ability  in  tudkiun  Ff it  sou'it 
instru  nentalist  perfects  the  art  of  irchcstr.d 
placing  under  professional  conditions.  Sc 
eral  rehearsals  each  week  prepare  five  full- 
length  concert  programs  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Burgin  and  his  two  Assistants.  Mr. 
Leinsdorf  and  Eugene  Ormandy  will  par  tic  i 
pate  in  the  program  of  this  Orchestra. 

In  1963,  the  repertoire  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  (.enter  Orchestra  will  he  drawn  from 
*  he  following  works,  subject  to  limitations 
of  enrollment  and  schedule:  Beethoven:  Sym 
phony  So.  5;  Brahms:  Symphony  So.  /. 
Copland:  Mush  for  the  Theatre:  Barber: 
Capricorn  Concerto:  Hindemith:  Symphouia 
Serum:  Mahler-  5)/// phony  So.  1.  Petrassi: 
Introduction  and  Allegro  for  II  Instruments: 
Prokofiev:  Suite  from  Chout:  Ravel:  Lc 
1’om  he  an  de  (  ouperiu.  Ma  Mere  L'Oyc:  Rim 
sky-korsakov :  Si  hc'herazadc;  Sc  hoenberg : 

Chamber  Symphony ;  Shostakovich:  Sym- 
phony  So.  1:  Sibelius'  Symphony  So.  2 
Stravinsky  :  Pauses  C  omertantes.  Dumbarton 
Oaks  Comuto:  and  Strauss:  Do n  fuau.  Til 
Tide  Us  pie  ge  I. 

Exceptionally  gifted  members  will  be  in¬ 
vited  to  appear  as  soloists  with  the  Berkshire 
Music  (  enter  Orchestra  in  such  w<  rks  as 
Beethoven:  \  iolin  C  oncerto  and  I  ri pie  (  on- 
certo:  Brahms:  1  iolin  C  oncerto  and  Double 
C  oncerto:  Mozart:  Siufonia  C  omertaute :  and 
Walton:  Viola  C  oncerto. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  CONDUCTING 


ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING  Mr.  Richard  Burgin 

The  Orchestral  Conducting  Class  provides  instruction  for  con¬ 
ductors  who  have  already  had  some  training  and  experience  in  con¬ 
ducting  technique.  The  weekly  schedule  calls  for  meetings  with  Mr. 
Burgin,  Mr.  Leinsdorf  and  other  members  of  the  Faculty.  The  entire 
class  meets  for  score  analysis  and  repertoire  study.  Twice  each  week 
members  of  the  class  will  have  the  opportunity  to  conduct  a 
Chamber  Orchestra  formed  from  members  of  the  class  and  other 
instrumentalists  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  All  members  of  the 
class  attend  the  rehearsals  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra 
and  those  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  where  they  may 
observe  Mr.  Burgin  and  such  conductors  as  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Charles 
Munch,  Pierre  Monteux,  and  Eugene  Ormandy.  The  Seminar  in 
Conducting  offers  the  opportunity  of  discussing  the  profession  on 
an  informal  basis  with  Mr.  Leinsdorf.  As  members  of  the  Festival 
Chorus,  the  class  takes  part  in  several  rehearsals  and  performances 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Applicants  for  membership  in  the  class  will  be  required  to  demon¬ 
strate  in  audition  with  Mr.  Burgin  a  high  level  of  musicality  and 
proficiency  on  an  orchestral  instrument  or  piano. 

One  or  two  Conducting  Assistants  may  be  invited  to  join  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center.  These  Assistants  will  work  with  Mr.  Burgin 
and  will  aid  in  the  supervision  of  the  conducting  class.  These 
Assistants  will  be  given  full  subsistence  and  a  small  cash  stipend  at 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 

SEMINAR  IN  CONDUCTING  Mr.  Leinsdorf 

Members  of  the  conducting  class  will  meet  once  each  week  with 
Mr.  Leinsdorf  in  connection  with  a  rehearsal  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  for  an  informal  seminar  in  conducting. 
Mr.  Leinsdorf  may  also  invite  other  members  of  the  Faculty  who 
are  practising  orchestral  conductors  and  many  of  the  guests  who 
will  conduct  in  the  1963  Berkshire  Festival  to  join  with  him  in  this 


seminar.  These  meetings  will  be  devoted  to  discussion  of  profes¬ 
sional  and  artistic  problems  in  a  conductor's  life  and  work. 

CHORAL  CONDUCTING 

Mrs.  Lorn  a  Cooke  deVARON  and  Mr.  Alfred  Nash  Patterson 
All  choral  conductors  meet  several  times  weekly  for  class  work, 
both  with  the  orchestral  conductors  and  in  separate  session.  A 
practice  chorus  is  formed  of  conductors  and  chorus  leaders  and 
rehearsed  by  the  conductors  in  turn  under  faculty  supervision. 
Choral  conductors  are  also  members  of  the  Tanglewood  Choir 
and  the  Festival  Chorus. 

Applicants  for  this  class  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  interviews  and 
auditions.  A  limited  number  of  choral  conductors  is  chosen  for 
active  work.  Conductors  whose  degree  of  advancement  does  not 
warrant  active  status  are  enrolled  as  auditors  and  are  members  of 
all  choral  conducting  classes. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMPOSITION 


The  Composition  Department  offers  instruction  on  an  advanced 
level  for  a  limited  number  of  especially  talented  young  composers. 
The  course  is  directed  toward  the  composer  whose  previous  studies 
and  experience  have  prepared  him  for  work  in  the  large  forms. 
A  series  of  special  seminars  will  be  held  in  the  1963  session  on 
topics  to  be  chosen  from  among  the  following  subjects:  twelve-tone 
and  serial  techniques;  contemporary  orchestration;  electronic  music; 
composing  for  percussion  instruments.  Individual  instruction  in  free 
composition,  limited  to  one  meeting  each  week,  will  be  available 
when  requested.  For  admission  to  the  Composition  Department, 
letters  of  recommendation  are  required  from  two  former  teachers 
or  from  two  noted  musicians.  Applicants  whose  recommendations 
are  acceptable  may  then  be  asked  to  submit  scores. 

SEMINAR  IN  CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 

The  Fromm  Music  Foundation  of  Chicago  generously  provides 
fellowships  for  a  specially  selected  group  of  players  whose  work  is 
a  function  of  the  Composition  Department.  The  Fromm  Fellows 
specialize  in  the  performance  of  contemporary  music  and  provide 
a  special  meeting  place  at  Tanglewood  for  the  composer  and 
performer.  At  special  class  meetings  and  seminars,  they  study  and 
perform  new  music,  including  works  of  composers  in  the  Department. 

VISITING  FOREIGN  COMPOSERS 

In  recent  years  the  Ford  Foundation  has  helped  bring  to  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  such  important  European  composers  as 
Luciano  Berio  of  Italy,  Wolfgang  Fortner  of  Germany,  Roberto 
Gerhard  of  Great  Britain,  Iain  Hamilton  of  Great  Britain,  and 
Witold  Lutoslawski  of  Poland.  In  1963,  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
position  will  continue  this  program  with  the  addition  of  Mr.  Yannis 
Xenakis  of  Greece  as  a  teacher  in  the  Department. 


AARON  COPLAND,  Head,  has  been  Chairman  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  faculty  and  head  of  the  Composition  Department  since  the  founding 
of  the  Music  Center  in  1940.  A  composer  of  great  versatility,  Mr.  Copland 
has  made  significant  contributions  to  the  musical  literature  of  the  orchestra, 
ballet,  opera,  and  films.  The  President  of  Princeton  University  said  in 
presenting  him  with  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music:  “He  is  held 
in  the  utmost  respect  and  esteem.” 

LUKAS  FOSS,  Associate  Head .  has  long  been  associated  with  Tanglewood 
as  a  student  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  as  a  teacher  in  this  depart¬ 
ment.  He  is  well  known  as  a  pianist  and  composer  and  next  autumn  will 
embark  on  a  new  career  as  Music  Director  of  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic. 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER  is  a  French  horn  virtuoso  who  has  in  recent  years 
turned  his  considerable  talent  toward  the  creation  of  music.  His  interests 
range  from  folk  music  to  jazz;  from  the  ars  nova  to  the  most  recent 
avant  garde  music. 

YANNIS  XENAKIS  comes  to  Tanglewood  from  Greece.  In  Europe  he  has 
studied  with  Honegger  and  Milhaud  and  is  a  proponent  of  electronic  music. 

PAUL  JACOBS,  pianist  for  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  is  a  well  known 
interpreter  of  contemporary  keyboard  works. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  CHORAL  MUSIC 


ALFRED  NASH  PATTERSON  is  Director 
of  the  Chorus  Pro  Musica  in  Boston  and 
Director  of  the  Worcester,  Massachusetts 
Festival.  For  many  years  he  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  choral  faculty  of  the  Music  Center 
at  Tanglevvood. 

LORNA  COOKE  de  VARON  is  Conductor 
of  the  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus. 
She  has  been  a  member  of  the  choral  faculty 
of  the  Music  Center  since  1952. 

ABRAHAM  KAPLAN  is  Director  of  the 
Collegiate  Chorale  and  of  Choral  Music 
at  the  Juilliard  School. 

The  Department  of  Choral  Music 
emphasizes  the  training  of  choral 
singers  through  performance.  In 
1963,  the  work  of  the  Department 
will  consist  of  three  choral  seminars 
and  performances  of  music  which  is 
studied  in  these  seminars. 

CHORAL  SEMINAR  A 
Baroque  Choral  Music  and  Settings 
of  the  M ass  Mr.  Patterson 

The  choral  music  of  the  Baroque  era 
will  occupy  the  attention  of  the  sing¬ 
ers  in  this  seminar,  along  with  various 
settings  of  the  Mass  from  medieval  to 
modern  times.  Attention  will  he  de¬ 


voted  to  masses  by  Machaud,  Pales¬ 
trina,  des  Prez,  Byrd,  Monteverdi, 
Buxtehude,  Beethoven,  Franck,  Jan- 
acek,  Poulenc,  and  Stravinsky.  The 
German  Requiem  of  Schiitz,  Cantata 
No.  21  of  Bach,  Awake ,  awake  my 
lyre  by  Blow,  and  the  Te  Deums  of 
Scarlatti  and  Lully  will  be  studied 
and  performed.  The  Paukenmesse  by 
Haydn  will  be  performed  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under 
the  direction  of  Erich  Leinsdorf. 
CHORAL  SEMINAR  B 
Ensemble  Singing  of  the 
Romantic  Period  Mrs.  de  Varon 
Three  categories  of  vocal  ensemble 
music  of  the  Romantic  Period  will  be 
considered : 

1.  Motets  and  psalm  settings  with 
emphasis  on  the  rich,  sonorous 
church  music  of  Russia.  Compos¬ 
ers:  Gretchaninov,  Kastalsky, 
Tchaikovsky,  Rachmaninoff,  Rim- 
sky-Korsakov,  Brahms,  Mendels¬ 
sohn,  Schubert,  Grieg. 


2.  Part  songs  and  madrigals.  Com¬ 
posers:  Faure,  Debussy,  Brahms 
( Liebeslieder,  Op.  65)  and  Ravel. 

3.  Opera  choral  and  vocal  ensemble 
music.  Composers:  Puccini, 
Verdi,  Wagner,  Moussorgsky 
(Prologue  from  Boris  Godounov) , 
Giordano,  Strauss  and  Offenbach. 

Each  of  these  categories  offers  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  work  in  small  ensemble  and 
solo  voice,  so  that  members  of  the 
Department  will  have  opportunity  for 
solo  as  well  as  choral  singing.  The 
Incidental  Music  to  Midsummer 
Night's  Dr  earn  by  Mendelssohn  will 
be  performed  with  the  Boston  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra. 

CHORAL  SEMINAR  C 
Twentieth  Century  Choral  Music 
Mrs.  de  Varon,  Mr.  Kaplan  and 
Mr.  Patterson 

The  problems  of  preparation  and  the 
performance  of  twentieth  century 
choral  music  will  be  considered  here. 


The  repertoire  to  be  studied  and  per¬ 
formed  includes:  Stravinsky:  Les 
Noces ;  Dallapiccola:  Canti  di  Pri- 
gionia ;  Schoenberg:  Drei  Satiren; 
Copland:  In  the  beginning.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  many  works  by  composers  resi¬ 
dent  at  Tanglewood  will  be  studied 
and  performed.  Alexander  Nevsky  by 
Prokofiev  will  be  performed  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under 
the  direction  of  Erich  Leinsdorf. 

TANGLEWOOD  CHOIR 

The  membership  of  this  ensemble  is 
made  up  of  experienced  choral  sing¬ 
ers  selected  after  audition  at  Tangle¬ 
wood.  The  Choir  follows  an  intensive 
schedule  of  rehearsals  and  perform¬ 
ance,  taking  part  in  several  Berkshire 
Festival  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra,  giving  several  per¬ 
formances  of  music  prepared  in  the 
Choral  Seminars,  and  acting  as  the 
nucleus  of  the  large  Festival  Chorus. 

A  limited  number  of  especially  quali¬ 


fied  singers  is  enrolled  in  the  Tangle- 
wood  Choir  as  Chorus  Leaders.  These 
are  singers  who  have  trained  voices, 
fine  musicianship,  good  sense  of 
pitch,  and  good  sight-reading  ability. 
Chorus  leaders  may  be  selected  to 
perform  as  soloists  at  Choir  and  Berk¬ 
shire  Festival  concerts. 

FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
The  Festival  Chorus  is  the  largest 
performing  group  in  the  Music  Cen¬ 
ter.  It  includes  all  members  of  the 
Department  of  Choral  Music,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Conducting,  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Listening  and  Analysis  as 
well  as  many  other  members  of  the 
Center.  Anyone  with  an  interest  and 
some  ability  in  choral  singing  is  ac¬ 
ceptable  in  the  Festival  Chorus.  Par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  Festival  Chorus  has 
proved  to  be  a  stimulating  experience 
for  the  music  lover  or  student  unpre¬ 
pared  for  some  more  specialized  Tan¬ 
glewood  activity.  The  Festival  Chorus 


sings  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  in  its  Berkshire  Festival 
concerts. 


DEPARTMENT  OF 
LISTENING  AND  ANALYSIS 


PETER  GRAM  SWING,  Head,  returns  as  head  of  the  Department  of 
Listening  and  Analysis  for  the  second  year.  Mr.  Swing  is  Professor 
of  Music  at  Swarthmore  College  and  Chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Music.  He  has  taught  at  Harvard  and  the  University  of  Chicago, 
and  has  lectured  on  American  music  in  the  Netherlands. 

FLORENCE  DUNN  has  been  active  in  Boston  as  a  choral  conductor, 
organist  and  teacher.  She  has  been  associated  with  this  department 
for  many  years. 

EINAR  HANSEN  has  been  a  violinist  in  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  since  1926.  He  appeared  many  times  in  Europe  as  a 
recitalist  and  also  played  with  several  European  orchestras  before 
coming  to  Boston 

VLADIMIR  RESNIKOFF  is  completing  his  thirtieth  year  as  a 
violinist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  is  on  the  faculty 
of  the  Boston  University  School  of  Music  and  enjoys  playing  in  string 
quartets  in  his  free  time. 

STANLEY  SILVERMAN  is  presently  active  as  a  composer,  pianist, 
and  guitarist.  He  has  studied  and  worked  recently  with  Milhaud  and 
Kirchner. 

The  understanding  of  music  consists  in  responding  to  music 
in  its  own  terms.  Such  understanding  can  be  instinctively 
acquired  through  repeated  listening;  it  is  more  precisely  and 
rapidly  attained  through  listening  directed  by  analysis. 

The  rehearsals  and  concerts  at  Tangle  wood  offer  concen¬ 
trated  opportunities  for  the  study  of  music  through  repeated 
listening.  It  is  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Listening  and 
Analysis  to  provide  guidance  to  listeners,  students,  amateurs, 
and  teachers  for  the  individual  study  of  music  through  daily 
attendance  at  rehearsals  and  at  their  culmination,  the  twenty- 
four  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  more 
than  thirty  concerts  by  other  groups  during  the  Festival  season. 
Mr.  Swing  is  in  charge  of  four  two-hour  “rehearsals  for 
listeners’’  on  Monday  through  Thursday  of  each  week.  These 


sessions  involve  the  “rehearsing”  of  recorded  music  by  listen¬ 
ers,  who  prepare  for  the  concerts  just  as  performers  do,  by 
going  back  over  the  difficult,  interesting,  and  beautiful  places 
in  the  music,  seeking  to  penetrate  each  score  with  precision 
and  imagination.  The  range  of  literature  embraced  by  the 
study  will  include  music  from  1700  to  1963,  with  special  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  music  of  our  own  day.  Surrounded  by  the  most 
intensive  music  making,  members  of  this  Department  are 
challenged  to  penetrate  to  the  deepest  places  of  art. 

CHORAL  MUSIC  AND  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC 

All  full-term  members  of  the  Department  are  members  of  the 
Festival  Chorus  (p.  19).  In  addition,  a  singing  group  is 
ordinarily  organized  within  the  Department  for  informal  en¬ 
joyment  of  a  wide  range  of  choral  music.  Full-term  members 
interested  in  learning  basic  techniques  of  voice  production 
and  diction  may  participate  in  the  Vocal  Workshop. 
Members  wishing  coaching  in  chamber  music  may  have 
classes  with  Faculty  members.  Studio  and  library  facilities 
are  open  to  those  wishing  to  work  independently.  Messrs. 
ResnikofF,  Hansen,  and  Berkowitz  coach  instrumental  groups 
in  the  Department. 

Instrumentalists  may  also  participate  in  the  Chamber  Or¬ 
chestra,  which  meets  twice  each  week  under  proficient  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  conducting  class. 


Lenox  School  —  Residence  for  Women 


Mam  House 


Tanglewood  Lake  Front 


Dining  Room,  Windsor  Mt  School-Residence  for  men 
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Please  address  all  inquiries  and  communications  to: 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

HARRY  J.  KRAUT,  Administrator 

SYMPHONY  HALL,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts 

(From  June  75  to  August  31  ..  .  Tangleivood,  Lenox ,  Massachusetts) 


FRIENDS  OF  THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

The  Friends  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  is  an  organization 
of  those  who  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  Music  Center. 
Friends  are  invited  to  the  school’s  many  concerts  of  orchestral, 
choral,  and  chamber  music,  lectures,  forums,  and  other  events. 
Membership  may  be  secured  by  addressing  The  Friends  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 

THOMAS  D.  PERRY,  JR.,  Manager 


Printed  in  U.S.A. 


Form  No.  1 

PRESENT  OR  SCHOOL  ADDRESS: 

LAST 

FIRST 

M  IDDLE 

NO. 

STREET 

UNTIL: 

MONTH 

DATE 

C  1  TV 

STATE 

PERMANENT  ADDRESS?  _  ... 

NO. 

STREET 

STATE 


Age: _  Date  of  Birth:  _  Sex:  Male 

The  schedule  of  each  Department  (and  in  some  cases  of  a  division  within  a  Department)  is  planned  as  a  full  time  activity. 
Members  may  not  ordinarily  be  active  in  more  than  one  division.  Opera  is  not  offered  in  1963. 


□ 


Female 


□ 


PLEASE  CHECK  THE  DIVISION  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  FOR  WHICH  YOU  WISH  TO  APPLY,  GIVE  INSTRUMENT  AND  VOICE: 


Instrumental  Music 

Choral  Music 

Composition 

Conducting 

Listening  and  Analysis 

1  1  Full  Schedule 

1  1  Chamber  Music 

Only 

1  1  Chorus  Leader 

1  I  Tangle  wood  Choir 
LU  Festival  Chorus 

1  1  Composition 

1  1  The  required  letters  of 

' — *  recommendation  from 
two  teachers  or  noted 
musicians  will  be  sent. 

1  1  Scores  will  be  submit¬ 

ted  upon  request. 

1  1  Fromm  Fellowship 

1  1  Instrumental 

1  1  Choral 

1  1  Auditor 

Full  eight -week  term  1  \ 

7- weeks  1  1  4-weeks  1  J 

6 -weeks  1 1  3 -weeks  1  1 

5-weeks  1  J  2-weeks  1  1 

Beginning: 

June  30  LZ)  July  7  d) 

July  14  □  July  21  □ 

July  28  □  August  4  lZ_J 
August  11  1  1 

Instruments: 


Voice: 


Please  indicate  city  where  you  plan  to  audition: . 


GENERAL  INFORMATION: 


Have  you  ever  applied  for  admission  before? 

Have  you  ever  been  enrolled  at  the  Music  Center? 

Do  you  wish  to  apply  for  dormitory  accommodations 

Do  you  intend  to  apply  for  a  Tangle  wood  Revolving 
Scholarship  Fund  Grant  for  tuition? 

For  living  expenses? 

For  any  other  special  scholarship? 


Yes 

□ 

Date: 

No 

□ 

Yes 

□ 

No 

□ 

? 

Yes 

□ 

No 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Which  ? 

Year 

Year 


EDUCATION:  Schools  attended 


Location 


Date  of  Attendance 


Degrees  or  Diploma 


NAME: _ 

LAST 

PRESENT  OR 

SCHOOL  ADDRESS: _ 

NO. 


F  I  R ST 


M  IDDLE 


STREET 


UNTIL: _ 

MONTH  DATE  CITY  STATE 

PERMANENT  ADDRESS: _ 

NO.  STREET 


CITY  STATE 

Present  Occupation:  _  Age: _ 

If  you  are  a  member  of  the  American  Federation  of  Musicians,  give  the  city  and  number  of 
the  local  union  to  which  you  belong: 


B 

M 

C 


F 

O 

R 

M 


No.  2 


INSTRUCTION:  Teacher 


School 


Course 


Dates 


EXPERIENCE:  Amateur  and/or  professional:  Organization  Dates 


PLEASE  FILL  IN  SECTION  APPLICABLE  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  FOR  WHICH  YOU  ARE  APPLYING: 


Have  you  studied  conducting?  \^\  Orchestral  Q  Choral  Qj  Band 

Teacher  School  Dates 


CD 

Z 

H 

O 

3 

Q 

Z 

o 

o 


Have  you  conducted  an  orchestra,  chorus  or  band?  (Programs  may  be  submitted) 

Organization  Place  Dates 


List  several  works  you  have  conducted: 


State  chamber  music  instruction  and  experience: 


< 

H 

Z 

LU 

2 

3 

O' 

H 

if) 

Z 


List  several  works  you  are  prepared  to  play: 


(Over) 


List  major  choral  works  you  have  sung: 


B 

M 

C 


No.  2 
(Cont.) 


List  choral  works  you  have  conducted:  (Programs  may  be  submitted) 


J 

< 

DC 

o 

X 

o 


List  performances  in  which  you  have  appeared,  have  directed,  or  with  which  you  have  otherwise  been  connected,  giving 
places,  dates,  and  details  of  your  participation: 


Z 

o 

h 

U) 

o 

CL 

2 

o 

o 


List  your  compositions  and  the  more  important  performances,  giving  dates  and  performers; 


List  your  published  works,  giving  title,  publisher  and  date  published: 


CO 

CD  £ 
Z  > 


z 

LU 

I— 

CO 


J 

< 

z 

< 

Q 

z 

< 


If  you  wish  chamber  music  instruction,  please  name  your  instrument,  describe  your  stage  of  proficiency,  and  list  several 
works  you  are  prepared  to  play: 


Are  you  an  amateur  musician?  □  Professional  □  Teacher  □  Student  □ 


Printed  In  U.S.A. 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  DIRECTOR 
TANGLEWOOD-LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Thank  you  very  much  for  the  prompt  return  of  the  forms 
for  your  scholarship  grant. 

On  receipt  of  your  $20  registration  fee,  you  will  officially 
be  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  for  the 
19  session  with  a  tuition  scholarship  grant  from  the  Tanglewood 
Revolving  Scholarship  Fund  of  $ 


Sincerely  yours. 


Harry  J.  Kraut 
Administrator 


I 


! 


-  To  »11  Recipients  of  Scholarship  Grants  - 


Scholarship  Grants  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  are 
drawn  from  the  Tanglewood  Revolving  Scholarship  Fund,  which 
originated  in  gifts  from  the  RCA-Victor  Division  of  the  Radio 
Corporation  of  America  in  1947.  Since  then,  the  Fund  has  been 
considerably  increased  by  contributions  made  through  the 
Friends  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  a  generous  Rockefeller 
Foundation  Grant. 

In  order  to  continue  this  Fund  and  to  ensure  that  aid 
will  be  available  to  talented  young  musicians  in  future  years, 
all  recipients  are  asked  to  agree  to  contribute  an  amount  equal 
to  their  grants  without  interest  to  the  Scholarship  Fund,  after 
an  unspecified  period  when  they  are  in  a  position  to  do  so.  All 
recipients  are  asked  to  accept  this  principle  and  must  sign  and 
return  to  this  office  one  copy  of  the  enclosed  form,  keeping 
the  second  copy  for  their  own  records.  This  form  does  not 
constitute  a  legal  note  or  claim  upon  your  estate,  but  is 
intended  as  a  serious  statement  of  your  willingness  and  expecta¬ 
tion  to  make  such  a  contribution  to  help  continue  the  Tanglewood 
Revolving  Scholarship  Fund. 


i 


Harry  J.  Kraut 
Administrator 


i 


v 
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BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
ERICH  LEINSDORF.  DIRECTOR 
TANGLE  WOOD -LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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SCHOLARSHIP  GRANTS 


It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Tanglewood  Revolving  Scholarship  Fund  to  enable  those 
accepted  in  the  advanced  pre-professional  divisions  to  attend  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  if  they  are  not  now  able  to  pay  charges*  Members  who  are  able 
to  pay  are  expected  to  do  so  at  the  time  of  registration  at  Tanglewood. 

Those  not  now  able  to  pay  are  eligible  for  grants  under  thh  conditions  described 
in  the  catalog  under  n Scholarships”  . 

In  either  case,  please  fill  in  and  return  this  form,  giving  the  particulars  of 
your  need.  This  statement  will  be  taken  as  much  as  possible  at  its  face  value. 
If  you  apply  for  a  grant,  you  are  asked  to  consider  the  matter  with  some  care, 
bearing  in  mind  that  those  accepting  grants  from  the  Fund  accept  a  future 
obligation  to  it. 

1.  Name: . „ . Date: . 


Address: 


2  )a 


I  do  not  wish  to  apply  for  a  grant 


)b  -  I  do  wish  to  apply  for  a  grant 


Department: 


Those  checking  2-a  need  not  answer  the  remaining  questions,  and  may  return 
the  form  as  is.  Those  checking  2-b  should  complete  this  form. 


3.  Have  you  held  scholarships  in  any  schools  ? 
What  schools:  . 


What  years:  . 

Name  and  amount  of  scholarships: 


4.  If  you  are  still  a  student,  give  name  and  address  of  the  person  responsible 
for  your  education. 

Name:  . 

Address:  . 

3.  If  you  are  a  professional  musician,  what  is  your  present  position: 


6,  Please  give  the  names  and  addresses  of  two  persons  not  related  to  you  who  are 
acquainted  with  you  and  your  circumstances  and  to  whom  we  may  refer: 


Name; . .  .  Address: 

Name* . . . Address: 


PLease  fill  in  the  reverse  side 


7.  Give  two  names  and  addresses  of  teachers  in  the  field  of  music  with  whom  you 
have  studied,  or  directors  of  musical  institutions  which  you  have  attended: 

Name:  _ _ _  Address: 


Name: 


Address: 


8.  Please  estimate  the  amount  of  the  grant  you  feel  will  be  necessary  to  enable 
you  to  attend  the  Music  Center:  . 


9.  Remarks  concerning  this  application  that  may  be  helpful  for  the  Scholarship 
Committee  in  making  the  awards: 


This  form,  completely  filled  in,  should  be  sent  by  return  mail  tp  - 

Berkshire  Music  Center 
Harry  J.  Kraut,  Administrator 
Symphony  Hall 
Boston  15,  Massachusetts 


(From  June  15  to  August  25 


Tanglewood,  Lenox,  Massachusetts) 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  DIRECTOR 
TANGLEWOOD-LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 


. . . . . 

SCHOLARSHIP  GRANT  ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


I  hereby  acknowledge  a  credit  of  $  toward  tuition  from 
the  Tanglewood  Revolving  Scholarship  Fund  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center.  When  circumstances  permit  I  shall  undertake 
to  contribute  a  like  amount  to  this  Fund,  and  believe  I 

shall  be  able  to  make  a  first  payment  by  January  of  19 _ 

and  the  balance  by  _ 19 _ . 

It  is  understood  that  this  statement  does  not  constitute  a 
claim  on  my  estate  or  my  family,  but  it  is  a  serious  statement 
of  my  intention  to  help  continue  the  Revolving  Scholarship  Fund. 


Signature: 


Date: 


(This  copy  i6  for  your  own  records) 


Tear  here  and  keep  above  copy  for  your  records. 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
SCHOLARSHIP  GRANT  ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


I  hereby  acknowledge  a  credit  of  $  toward  tuition  from 

Tanglewood  Revolving  Scholarship  Fund  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center.  When  circumstances  permit  I  shall  undertake  to 
contribute  a  like  amount  to  this  Fund  and  believe  I  shall  be 
able  to  make  a  first  payment  by  January  of  19  and  the 
balance  by _ 19 

It  is  understood  that  this  statement  does  not  constitute  a 
claim  on  my  estate  or  my  family,  but  it  is  a  serious  statement  of  my 
intention  to  help  continue  the  Revolving  Scholarship  Fund. 


Signature: 


Date: _ 

This  copy  MUST  BE  RETURNED  to  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
Office  BEFORE  the  Scholarship  Grant  can  be  finally  granted. 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  DIRECTOR 
TANGLEWOOD-LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Thank  yon  for  your  application  for  admission  to  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center. 

If  interviews  or  auditions  are  required  of  applicants 
for  the  Department  of  your  choice,  we  will  inform  you  of  the 
time  and  place. 

Notices  of  acceptance  or  rejection  of  applicants  will 
be  mailed  immediately  after  the  meetings  of  the  Admissions 
Committee. 


Harry  J .  Kraut,  Administrator 
Berkshire  Music  Center 
Symphony  Hall 
Boston  15,  Massachusetts 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  DIRECTOR 
TANGLEWOOD-LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Thank  you  for  your  interest  in  Tanglewood.  Unfortunately  you 
are  still  below  our  minimum  age  limit,  which  is  sixteen  in  the 
Department  of  Listening  and  Analysis  and  eighteen  in  all  other 
Departments . 

We  trust  that  you  will  want  to  apply  again  x/nen  you  have  reached 
acceptable  age.  Meanwhile  we  are  keeping  your  name  on  file  so  that 
we  can  send  you  future  catalogues. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Harry  J.  Kraut 
Administrator 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  DIRECTOR 
TANGLEWOOD-LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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Thank  you  for  your  application  for  admission  to 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center, 

Because  it  is  possible  to  accept  only  a  small 
number  of  the  many  applicants  in  the  division  for  which  you 
applied,  we  are  unable  to  accept  you  at  this  time. 

However,  your  name  is  on  an  alternate  list  and 
in  case  of  a  later  opening,  we  will  be  pleased  to  inform  you 
of  your  acceptance. 


Harry  J.  Kraut 
Administrator 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  DIRECTOR 
TANGLEWOOD-LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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Please  accept  my  thanks  for  your  letter  in  support 
of  application  for  admission 

to  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 

Your  opinion  will  be  of  much  value  to  us  in 
considering  candidacy  of 


Sincerely  yours, 


Harry  J.  Kraut 
Administrator 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  DIRECTOR 
TANGLEWOOD-LENOX.  MASSACHUSETTS 


Notice  of  your  acceptance  in  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
was  sent  to  you  on  ,  and  your  acknowledgment 

is  now  overdue.  In  fairness  to  the  musicians  on  our  long 

waiting  list  of  alternates,  it  is  important  that  you  let  us 
know  immediately  whether  or  not  you  intend  to  enroll* 

If  there  is  any  other  information  you  need  before 
registering,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  write  and  ask. 

May  we  hear  from  you  by  return  mail  ? 


Harry  J.  Kraut 
Administrator 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  DIRECTOR 
TANGLEWOOD-LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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CHAMBER  MUSIC  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Name: _ _ 

(Last)  (First)  (Middle) 

I  n  s  t  r  um  e  n  tj _ 

Have  you  had  instruction  in  Chamber  Music  ?  Yes _ N6 _ 

Teacher:  Dates: 


Have  you  played  in  concerts  of  Chamber  Music  ? 
List  some  representative  works  performed: 


Please  consult  the  tentative  Chamber  Music  repertoire  listing  on  pp.  14  arid  15  in 
the  catalog  and  select  six  works  you  would  wish  to  study  and  which  you  will  be 
prepared  tp  rehearse  at  Tariglewood:  (Uorlcs  not  listed  in  catalog  may  also 
he  proposed) . 


For  STRING  PLAYERS  and  PIANISTS  only  - 

Do  you  wish  to  study  String  and  Piano  Sonatas  ?  Yes _  No 


Please  return  this  form  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 

The  Registrar 
Symphony  Hall 
Boston  15,  Massachusetts 


(after  June  15--Address  to  The  Registrar,  Tanglewood,  Lenox,  Massachusetts) 
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TANGLEWOOD,  LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 

A  GALA  EVENING 

OF  THE 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Director 


Wednesday ,  August  21,  1963 


For  the  Benefit  of  The  Berkshire  Music  Center 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 


A  GALA  EVENING  AT  TANGLEWOOD 

By  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 

HARRY  J.  KRAUT,  Administrator 


PROGRAMS 


4:00  CHAMBER  MUSIC  THEATRE-CONCERT  HALL 


SCHUMANN 


Haim  Shtruni — violin 
Shelley  Cleve — violin 

BEETHOVEN  . 

Won-Mo  Kim — violin 
Marylou  Speaker — violin 


.  PIANO  QUINTET  IN  E  FLAT,  OP.  44 

Allegro  brillante 
In  Modo  d’una  Marcia 
Scherzo 

Allegro,  ma  non  troppo 

Paul  Jorgenson — viola 
Michael  Stoughton — cello 

Joy  Smith — piano 

.  QUARTET  IN  C#  MINOR,  OP.  131 

Pamela  Goldsmith — viola 
Jerome  Patterson — cello 


5:00  TANGLEWOOD  CHOIR  THEATRE-CONCERT  HALL 

Department  of  Choral  Music:  Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon,  Alfred  Nash  Patterson, 

John  B.  Pierpont,  Administrative  Assistant 

JOHANNES  BRAHMS  LIEBESLIEDER  WALZER,  OPUS  65 

Sandra  Gagliano — soprano  Howard  Groom — tenor 

Jill  Moerlins — alto  Richard  Frisch — bass 

Roland  Gagnon  and  Brenda  Cole,  Pianists 
W.  James  Thompson — Conductor 

THOMAS  WEELKES  COME,  SIRRAH,  JACK,  HO! 

HANS  LEO  HASLER  CORE  MIO 

LUDWIG  VAN  BEETHOVEEN  PRISONER’S  CHORUS 

(from  Fidel  io ) 

W.  James  Thompson — tenor 

James  Cunningham — Conductor 

NORMAN  DINERSTEIN 


Richard  Frisch — bass 


PSALMODY 
(from  Trilogy ) 

Harriet  Simons — Conductor 

ALEXANDER  GRETCHANINOV  CREDO 

Francis  Hester — baritone 

DARIUS  MILHAUD  SONNETS 

Nelga  Dinerstein — soprano  James  Cunningham — tenor 

Jill  Moerlins — alto  Francis  Hester — bass 

Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon — Conductor 

RELLY  RAFFMAN  IN  THE  BEGINNING 

Conducted  by  the  composer 

RAYMOND  WILDING-WHITE  SIX  BENNINGTON  EPITAPHS 

John  Pierpont — Narrator 

JED  ADMON  HITORERI  JERUSHALAYIM 

Reginald  Bonnin — percussion 
Alfred  Nash  Patterson — Conductor 


THE  TANGLEWOOD  CHOIR 
TENORS 


SOPRANOS 
Sophia  Beryk 
Carolyn  Cole 
Sheila  Deitchman 
Irene  Diakoff 
Negla  Lynn  Dinerstein 
Elizabeth  Jester 
Katherine  Landry 
Teresa  Sturcken 
Frances  Flory 
Sandra  Gagliano 
Aliche  Horth 
Joanne  Kingett 
Judith  Panter 
Louise  Tiranoff 


ALTOS 

Laurie  Halperin 
Janice  Jones 
Sheila  Kain 
Virginia  Knapp 
Susan  Reid 
Marjorie  Rosenberg 
Cornelia  Saltus 
Brenda  Cole 
Toby  Korn 
Jill  Moerlins 
Malama  Providakes 
Anne  Sousa 


James  Cunningham 
John  Dawson 
Earl  Jones 
Richard  Burke 
Howard  Groom 
Darrold  Hunt 
Chester  Krakowski 
Alan  Mehlman 


BASSES 
Avon  Stuart 
W.  James  Thompson 
Thomas  Walker 
Daniel  Coren 
Richard  Frisch 
Richard  Hartzell 
Francis  Hester 
Jerome  Jolles 
Herman  Marcus 


5:00  COMPOSITION 


CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL 


(Music  by  Tanglewood  composers) 


Department  of  Composition:  Aaron  Copland,  Head,  Lukas  Foss,  Associate  Head; 
Gunther  Schuller,  Yannis  Xenakis,  David  Walker,  Stanley  Silverman — Administrative  Assistants 

DON  WILSON  GENESIS 

(Ithaca,  New  York)  (Ballet  in  seven  scenes) 

Prologue 
Scene  I 

Gunther  Schuller — Conductor 

ZVI  AVNI  STRING  QUARTET  (1962) 

(Tel-Aviv,  Isreal) 

Destination 

Argument 

Variations  without  theme 
Interweaving 


DAVID  DEL  TREDECI  THREE  SONGS 

(San  Francisco,  California)  (Text:  James  Joyce) 

Rain  on  Rahoor 

A  Flower  given  to  my  daughter 
Monotome 

Susan  Belink — soprano,  composer  at  the  piano 


JAMES  WILLEY 
(Lynn,  Massachusetts) 

HAROLD  SCHRAMM 
(Chicago,  Illinois) 

WILLIAM  ALBRIGHT 
(West  Orange,  New  Jersey) 


THREE  SHORT  PIANO  PIECES 
Composer  at  the  piano 

QUINTAMALIKA 
(In  one  movement) 

THREE  ANONYMOUS  LYRICS 


Lenten  is  come 
Lines  from  Love  Letters 
The  World's  Joy 
Susan  Belink — soprano 
Melvin  Strauss — conductor 


MICHEL  PHILIPPOT  PIECE  POUR  DIX 

Gunther  Schuller — conductor 


FROMM  FELLOWSHIP  PLAYERS 


Susan  Belink — soprano 
Kenneth  Goldsmith — violin 
Paul  Zukofsky — violin 
Jesse  Levine — viola 
Robert  Martin — violoncello 
Susan  Goodman — harp 
Elinor  Preble — flute 


Philip  West — oboe 
Edward  Avedisian — clarinet 
David  Carroll — bassoon 
John  Bergamo — percussion 
Ronald  Dowd — percussion 
Dennis  Kain — percussion 
Melvin  Strauss — CONDUCTOR 


From  THE  FACULTY 

Paul  Jacobs — piano  Stanley  Silverman — guitar 

Gunther  Schuller — conductor 

From  THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  INSTRUMENTAL  DEPARTMENT 

Charles  Vun  Kannon — bass  clarinet  Philip  Shoptaugh — trumpet 

Andrew  White — saxophone  Lawrence  Benz — trombone 

Virginia  Blair — horn  Thompson  Hanks — tuba 

Sharon  Moe — horn  Johanna  Kemper — percussion 

Brian  Sternberg — horn  David  del  Tredeci — celesta 

William  Piacitelli — contrabass 


6:30  PICNIC  HOUR  MAIN  HOUSE 

Outdoor  supper  concert  on  the  porch  of  the  Main  House 
WAGNER  FANFARE 

GABRIELI  CANZONA  NONI  TONI  A  12 


John  Di  Petrillo — trumpet 
Jon  Irish — trumpet 
Noble  Morrell — trumpet 
Ramon  Parcel  Is — trumpet 
Patrick  Renzi — trumpet 
Philip  Shoptaugh — trumpet 
Robert  Bailey — trombone 
Lawrence  Benz — trombone 
Ronald  Borror — trombone 
McDowell  Kenley — trombone 
MOZART 


Jerry  Kuhl — trombone 
Walter  Werner — trombone 
Thompson  Hanks — tuba 
John  MacGlarry — tuba 
Virginia  Blair — horn 
Joy  Durschnitt — horn 
John  Giblin — horn 
John  Ohanian — horn 
Brian  Sternberg — horn 
Reginald  Bonnin — timpani 

DIVERTIMENTO  No.  5 


Allegro  moderato 

Menuetto 

Adagio 

Menuetto 

Allegro 

Allegro  moderato 
Allegro  molto 
Allegro  non  troppo 


David  Shostac — flute 
Alice  Kogan — flute 
Rudolf  Neufeld — flute 
Virginia  Sindelar — flute 


John  Di  Petrillo — trumpet 
Noble  Morrell — trumpet 
Ramon  Parcells — trumpet 
Jon  Irish — trumpet 

Patrick  Renzi — trumpet 


STRAVINSKY  OCTET  FOR  WIND  INSTRUMENTS 

Sinfonia 

Tema  con  variazione 
Finale 


Alice  Kogan — flute 
Winfield  Swarr — Clarinet 
John  Gillette — bassoon 
Jonathan  Friedman — bassoon 


John  Di  Petrillo — trumpet 
Noble  Morrell — trumpet 
Ronald  Borror — trombone 
Jerry  Kuhl — trombone 


8:00  THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA  MUSIC  SHED 

Department  of  Instrumental  Music:  Richard  Burgin,  Head,  Joseph  Silverstein, 

William  Kroll,  Associate  Heads,  James  E.  Whitaker,  Alan  Knieter,  Administrative  Assistants 
WILLIAM  SCHUMAN  NEW  ENGLAND  TRIPTYCH,  THREE  PIECES 

FOR  ORCHESTRA  AFTER  WILLIAM  BILLINGS 

Be  old,  then 
When  Jesus  wept 
Chester 

Moshe  Atzmon,  Conductor,  Winner  of  the  1963 
Leonard  Bernstein  Prize 


BERLIOZ 


THREE  INSTRUMENTAL  EXCERPTS 
FROM  "LA  DAMNATION  DE  FAUST” 
Menuet  des  follets 
Ballet  des  sylphes 
Marche  Hongroise 

Paul  Capolongo,  Conductor,  Winner  of  the  1963 
Koussevitzky  Memorial  Conducting  Prize 
VERDI  TE  DEUM 

With  the  Berkshire  Festival  Chorus  prepared  by  Alfred  Nash  Patterson 
Richard  Burgin,  Conductor 

Awarding  of  the  prizes  for  the  1963  session 
by  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 


INTERMISSION 


SHOSTAKOVICH  SYMPHONY  NO.  5,  OP.  47 

Moderato 

Allegretto 

Largo 

Allegro  non  troppo 
Richard  Burgin,  Conductor 


ORCHESTRA  OF  THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


VIOLINS 
George  Binkley 
Shelley  Cleve 
Mary  Critelli 
Emily  Faxon 
Masako  Fujii 
Jerre  Gibson 
Barbara  Heinen 
Mutsuko  Ickenouchi 
Roland  Jones 
Won-Mo  Kim 
Marie  Koscak 
Semmy  Lazaroff 
Sylvia  Lee 
Leora  Martin 
Bonnie  Matthews 
Julian  Meyer 
Irene  Perrenod 
Barry  Ross 
Booker  Rowe 
Mary  Rowen 
Laraine  Shapiro 
Haim  Shtrum 
Roy  Sonne 
Lily  Soong 
Marylou  Speaker 
Barrett  Stoll 
Jean  Tai 
Peter  Weil 

VIOLAS 
Nancy  Blacklock 
Amy  Blinder 
Pamela  Goldmsith 
Charles  Griffin 
Ko  Hirai 
Paul  Jorgenson 


Shirley  Manuel 
Frank  Reilly 
Taissa  Silvers 
Paul  Strassburg 
Simone  Tanguay 
Ascher  Temkin 


CELLOS 
David  Cole 
Stephen  Custer 
Michael  Flaksman 
Janet  Frank 
Harry  Jensen 
Jerome  Patterson 
Michael  Stoughton 
Peter  Wukovitz 
Jane  Yust 


BASSES 

Diane  Bulgarelli 
Paul  Ellison 
Maxim  Janowsky 
Jeffrey  Levine 
F.  James  Levinson 
George  Moyer 
Lew  Norton 
William  Piacitelli 
Ann  Rishell 


FLUTES 
Alice  Kogan 
Rudolf  Neufeld 
David  Shostac 
Virginia  Sindelar 


OBOES 
Ira  Deutsch 
Jon  Peterson 
Andrew  White 

ENGLISH  HORN 
Douglas  Bairstow 

CLARINETS 
Winfield  Swarr 
Craig  Watjen 
Nancy  Wenk 

BASS  CLARINET 
Virgil  Blackwell 

BASSOONS 
Crawford  Best 
Elizabeth  Bishop 
Lois  Eisenberg 
Jonathan  Friedman 
John  Gillette 
Janet  Lombard 

HORNS 
Virginia  Blair 
Joy  Durschnitt 
John  Giblin 
Sharon  Johnson 
Bill  Lane 
Sharon  Moe 
John  Ohanian 
Brian  Sternberg 


TRUMPETS 
John  Di  Petrillo 
Jon  Irish 
Noble  Morrell 
Ramon  Parcells 
Philip  Shoptaugh 
Patrick  Renzi 

TROMBONES 
Robert  Bailey 
Lawrence  Benz 
Ronald  Borror 
McDowell  Kenley 
Jerry  Kuhl 
Walter  Werner 

TUBAS 

Thompson  Hanks 
John  MacGlarry 

TIMPANI 

AND  PERCUSSION 
Makoto  Aruga 
Reginald  Bonnin 
Ronald  Dowd 
Donna  Garber 
Dennis  Kain 
Johanna  Kemper 
James  Latimer 

HARPS 

Urszula  Kwasnicka 
Evelia  Taborda 

PIANO 

Leon  Gregorian 


THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


Mrs.  Koussevitzky  has  told  the  students  here,  "I  remember  when  the 
Center  was  but  a  vision — a  creative  ideal  of  Serge  Koussevitzky  which  he 
conceived  at  the  eve  of  the  First  World  War  and  which  he  was  destined 
to  bring  to  life  in  the  United  States  of  America  during  the  first  year  of 
World  War  II.  The  plan  he  envisioned  called  for  the  dimensions  and 
resources  of  a  vast  country,  free  and  vigorous,  eager  and  youthful  in 
spirit.  The  great  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  with  a  noble  tradition  gave 
body  to  the  spirit.”  Erich  Leinsdorf,  in  his  address  at  the  Opening  Exer¬ 
cises  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  this  season,  said:  "I  hope  that  sum¬ 
mers  spent  here,  participating  in  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  may  become 
crowning  periods  in  the  formal  learning  years  of  the  young. — Here  at 
Tanglewood  we  want  to  help  the  young  to  grow  with  awareness  into 
artists  of  responsibility.” 

The  problem  of  financing  such  an  undertaking  has  always  been  a 
thorny  one,  inasmuch  as  it  is  done  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
which  is  already  dependent  on  contributions  for  its  continuation,  and 
because  students  of  music  are  seldom  persons  of  means.  Scholarships  at 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  take  the  form  of  grants  towards  tuition  from 
the  Tanglewood  Revolving  Scholarship  Fund,  which  has  been  established 
by  gifts  from  RCA  Victor,  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and  others.  But 
the  continued  sources  of  financial  aid  to  the  Tanglewood  musician  are 
not  sufficient  to  meet  the  costs  of  training  him  here.  The  annual  deficit 
on  the  center’s  operation  is  met  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

In  order  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Center,  additional  scholarship 
aid  is  needed;  your  inquiry  on  details  of  a  partial  or  full  scholarship  will 
be  gratefully  received. 


COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  GALA  EVENING 
Mrs.  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Chairman 
Honorary  Committee:  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Cabot,  Mrs.  Erich  Leinsdorf, 
Miss  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith 


Miss  Anna  R.  Alexandre 
Mrs.  John  L.  B.  Brooke 
Mrs.  Bruce  Crane 
Mrs.  David  J.  Dawson 
Mme.  Anna  de  Leuchtenberg 
Mrs.  Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Mrs.  Sidney  Howard 
Mrs.  C.  D.  Jackson 
Mrs.  John  G.  W.  Mahanna 


Mrs.  Donald  McPherson 
Mrs.  Lawrence  K.  Miller 
Mrs.  Mac  Morgan 
Mrs.  Clement  Ogden 
Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 
Mrs.  John  H.  Rice 
Mrs.  Bruce  Sanborn 
Mrs.  John  L.  Senior 
Mrs.  Edgar  B.  Stern 


Mrs.  Albert  Sterner 


